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Editorial 


Since national histories have been discredited as the only legitimate way to write 
history, global history has been gaining momentum. Global history, however, 
is not merely »history outside Europe«; and global is more than »around the 
world«. Global history means historiography that tries to overcome Eurocentric 
perspectives and to focus on global complexity and interrelations. Thus, global 
historians tend to study topics such as colonialism, migration, trade, international 
cooperation, slavery, tourism, imperialism, globalization, knowledge transfers, 
etc. 

The book series Global and Colonial History offers a common forum to discuss 
cutting-edge research on these issues. We consider colonial and imperial history 
to be a central part of global history because it is exemplary of this historiography 
as a history of interrelations and because it challenges past and present power 
structures and hegemonic discourses on a methodological level. 
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Anna Bundt & Leon Julius Biela 


Inthe English language, “crossroads” has multiple meanings. It can refer to an inter- 
section, a place where two streets meet, and thus where people, ideas, worldviews, 
and goods come into contact or pass each other on the way to their destinations. 
It can also describe a pivotal situation, a significant point in time, in which a fateful 
decision has to be formulated, a path has to be chosen, a choice crucial for the future 
has to be made. 

This volume plays on these two meanings of “crossroads”. It seeks to demon- 
strate that for the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World, the interwar years were 
full of “crossroads” in both meanings of the term. In the first sense of the term, 
the interwar years saw the advent of many new crossroads as places to meet, as 
well as the expansion of existing ones. The multitude of complex encounters, entan- 
glements, exchanges, and connections in the years between the World Wars makes 
observing these crossroads central to understanding not only the histories of the 
Middle East or the North Atlantic but also their common history in its global con- 
text. At the same time, the interwar years were a formative era for both the Mid- 
dle East and the North Atlantic — and, again, also for their common history as well 
as the global processes that informed it. The significant influence that these years 
had on the future entailed an abundance of “crossroads” in the second meaning of 
the term. This brings the two dimensions of “interwar crossroads” together: If the 
interwar years were so important for the history of the Middle Eastern and North 
Atlantic World and the multiple entanglements, connections, mutual transfers, and 
exchanges were so important for the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World dur- 
ing the interwar years, it is necessary and fruitful to study them together, to focus on 
the entangled histories of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World during the 
interbellum period. This is why “interwar crossroads” serves as the two-dimensional 
central theme of this volume. 
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Relevant Fields of Research 


In following this approach, this volume builds on several existing fields of research 
that have previously taken similar approaches, dealt with similar themes, or con- 
tributed groundwork to the topic of this volume. At the same time, each of these 
fields has its limitations, set by its, methodical, thematic, or spatial approach. Most 
of the existing research on both the North Atlantic and the Middle East has remained 
within the confines of national histories, often taking the borders of contemporary 
states as spatial and methodological boundaries for historical inquiry. While these 
works provide crucial empirical historical knowledge, their explanatory force is of 
course limited by their approach. By imposing hard borders where there were only 
highly permeable ones or, in the spatial consciousness of historical actors, none at 
all, this approach neglects processes and interactions that cross these boundaries or 
influence the subject of research from beyond them.” 

In particular for the interwar history of the Middle East and North Atlantic, there 
is a second well-established and highly relevant strand of historical inquiry focus- 
ing on the reach of North Atlantic imperial powers into the Middle East (a concept 
that was created only by and through this imperial incursion). From this perspec- 
tive, the interwar period in the Middle East is frequently seen through the lens of the 
Great War and the many consequences arising from it, most prominently the parti- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire by the imperial powers. These works have contributed a 
plethora of insights to this volume’s topic, as imperialism was a formative force for 
the history of the interwar years, shaping the history of the mandated, colonized, 
and otherwise controlled territories as well as of the North Atlantic metropoles.” At 


1 For general reflections on this issue see, for instance, David Thelen: “The Nation and Beyond: 
Transnational Perspectives on United States History”, in: The Journal of American History 86:3 
(1999), 965-975; Christopher A. Bayly et al.: “AHR Conversation: On Transnational History”, 
in: American Historical Review 111:5 (2006), 144-1464; Sebastian Conrad: What is Global History? 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2017), 2—5. 

On the Middle East in particular, see Cyrus Schayegh: “The many worlds of ‘Abud Yasin; or, 
what narcotics trafficking in the interwar Middle East can tell us about territorialization’, in: 
American Historical Review 116:2 (2011), 273-306, here 274-277, 305. 

2 For examples, see David Fromkin: A Peace to End All Peace. The Fall of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Creation of the Modern Middle East (New York: Holt, 1989); D.K. Fieldhouse: Western Imperialism 
in the Middle East 1914-1958 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006); James Barr: A Line in the 
Sand. Britain, France and the Struggle that Shaped the Middle East (London: Simon & Schuster, 
2011); T.G. Fraser: The First World War and its Aftermath. The Shaping of the Middle East (London: 
Gingko Library, 2015); Laura Robson: States of Separation: Transfer, Partition, and the Making of 
the Modern Middle East (Oakland: University of California Press, 2017). 

In some analyses, the history of the North Atlantic appears somewhat detached from impe- 
rialism on the ground in the Middle East. It is the merit of works inspired by approaches from 
cultural history and new imperial history to have connected the events in the Middle East to 
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the same time, however, while focusing on the imperial powers’ policies and activ- 
ities, this imperialism-centered approach frequently entails an emphasis on unidi- 
rectional transfers and top-down histories. Imperial histories that focus on the ac- 
tivities of imperial actors and present imperialism as the almost universal root cause 
of past and present developments and conflicts run the risk of denying the agency 
of non-imperial actors. This perspective places the Middle East in a passive role vis- 
a-vis the North Atlantic, and thus subliminally presents the latter as the origina- 
tor of all kinds of exports to the Middle East, thereby creating a dualist image with 
clear role assignments.’ This is why it is important to study imperialism without ne- 
glecting the local, global, and regional contingencies, processes, continuities, forces, 
and agencies it encountered. Similarly, research on the international system, newer 
international histories, and attempts to examine events and processes with global 
implications from a global point of view are also valuable for this volume’s topic, 
especially those works that focus on the interwar years. All too often, however, the 
call to de-center history and “provincialize Europe”,* which is already more than two 
decades old, is not realized consistently, and works on the interwar period’s inter- 
national history frequently put vastly more emphasis on the North Atlantic than on 
the Middle East.° In recent years, however, many more nuanced works have emerged 
at the intersections of new imperial history, new international history, and Middle 
East studies providing new and innovative perspectives and thematical approaches 
to the fields outlined above and especially on the interwar years.° 


the cultural frameworks, discourses, and processes in the metropoles. See, for instance, Priya 
Satia: Spies in Arabia. The Great War and the Cultural! Foundations of Britain’s Covert Empire in the 
Middle East (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

3 This is exemplarily illustrated by the titles of books such as Walter Reid: Empire of Sand. How 
Britain Made the Middle East (Edinburgh: Birlinn, 2011); Bernard Lewis: What Went Wrong? West- 
ern Impact and Middle Eastern Response (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002). 

4 Dipesh Chakrabarty: Provincializing Europe. Postcolonial Thought and Historical Difference 
(Princeton/Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2000). This call has been debated widely, see, 
for example, Carola Dietze: “Toward a History on Equal Terms: A Discussion of “Provincial- 
izing Europe’, in: History and Theory 47:1 (2008), 69-84; and Chakrabarty’s response: Dipesh 
Chakrabarty: “In Defense of “Provincializing Europe”: A Response to Carola Dietze”, in: History 
and Theory 47:1 (2008), 85-96; Natalie Zemon Davis: “Decentering History: Local Stories and 
Cultural Crossings in a Global World”, in: History and Theory 50:2 (2011), 188—202. 

5 See, for example, Piers Brendon: The Dark Valley. A Panorama of the 1930s (New York: Knopf, 
2000); Robert Boyce: The Great Interwar Crisis and the Collapse of Globalization (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2009); Richard Overy: The Inter-War Crisis, third edition (London: Rout- 
ledge, 2016). Also, significantly more studies exist on the international history of Europe than 
on the Middle East during the interwar period. 

6 For an overview see Simon Jackson: “From Beirut to Berlin (via Geneva): The New Interna- 
tional History, Middle East Studies and the League of Nations”, in: Contemporary European 
History 27:4 (2018), 708-726. 
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Two additional fields of historical inquiry have contributed to this volumes 
topic. In the first instance, histories of religions and religious groups in the North 
Atlantic, mostly Muslims but also groups like Sephardic Jews, have assembled 
stories of how actors from the Middle East and elsewhere have influenced the 
intellectual life, religious landscape, and much more within the North Atlantic. 
Some of these have explicitly focused on the interwar years.” While these works 
have contributed important insights to this volume’s field of interest, they remain 
committed to a perspective focused on one religious community (as diverse this 
community might have been) in just the North Atlantic and therefore do not have the 
same comprehensive approach to a de-centered entangled history that this volume 
promotes. Second, many important works have been published in global history 
and closely related fields. Case studies situating their subject in global contexts and 
interrelations have provided valuable examples of the many ways the Middle East 
and the North Atlantic were connected.® Approaches that take either the Middle 
East, the North Atlantic, or parts of either as units of analysis and systematically 
place them in a global context, such as several recent edited volumes committed 
to the “Global Middle East”, have similarly provided fruitful approaches, while 
centering on one of these spatial units.” 


7 See, for example, Götz Nordbruch/Umar Ryad (eds.): Transnational Islam in Interwar Europe. 
Muslim Activists and Thinkers (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014); Bekim Agai/Umar Ryad/ 
Mehdi Sajid (eds.): Muslims in Interwar Europe. A Transcultural Historical Perspective (Leiden: 
Brill, 2015); Nathalie Clayer/Eric Germain (eds.): Islam in Inter-War Europe (London: Hurst, 
2008); Sina Rauschenbach/Jonathan Schorsch (eds.): The Sephardic Atlantic. Colonial Histories 
and Postcolonial Perspectives (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2018). 

8 See, for example, Sevket Pamuk/Jeffrey Williamson (eds.): The Mediterranean Response to Glo- 
balization before 1950 (London: Routledge, 2000); Cyrus Schayegh: “The many worlds of ‘Abud 
Yasin”; Liat Kozma: Global Women, Colonial Ports: Prostitution in the Interwar Middle East (Al- 
bany: SUNY Press, 2017); Cyrus Schayegh: “Imperial and Transnational Developmentalisms: 
Middle Eastern Interplays, 1880s—1960s”, in: Stephen J. Macekura/Erez Manela (eds.): The De- 
velopment Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018), 61-82; Deniz Kuru/Hazal 
Papuccular (eds.): The Turkish Connection. Global Intellectual Histories of the Late Ottoman Empire 
and Republican Turkey (Berlin/Boston: De Gruyter, 2022). 

9 See, for example, the Journal of Levantine Studies 10:1 (2020), which as dedicated to the topic 
“Beyond Connectivity: The Middle East in Global History”, edited by On Barak and Haggai 
Ram; Liat Kozma/Cyrus Schayegh/Avner Wishnitzer (eds.): A Global Middle East: Mobility, Ma- 
teriality and Culture in the Modern Age, 1880-1940 (London/New York: I.B. Tauris, 2014); Allen 
James Fromherz (ed.): The Gulf in World History. Arabia at the Global Crossroads (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 2018). Some studies of the Ottoman Empire also place it wit- 
hin global interconnections. See, for example, Suraiya Faroghi: The Ottoman Empire and the 
World around It (London: I.B. Tauris, 2004); Karen Barkey: Empire of Difference: The Ottomans in 
Comparative Perspective (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008); M. Erdem Kabadayi/ 
Kate Elizabeth Creasey: “Working in the Ottoman Empire and in Turkey: Ottoman and Turkish 
Labor History within a Global Perspective”, International Labor and Working-Class History 82 
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In addition to the fields outlined above, there are many other publications and 
research projects that present different ways of approaching the historical inter- 
connectedness of the Middle East and the North Atlantic. One group of works fo- 
cuses on contemporary history viewed through the lens of current (geo)political is- 
sues.” Other projects and publications examine the activities and experiences of 
actors from the Middle East in the North Atlantic and vice versa, or trace the mu- 
tual reception of philosophy, religion, and ideas.” Many studies have stressed the 
interconnectedness and relations between empires, states, and other polities of the 
North Atlantic and the Middle East” or highlight the flow of objects, people, and 
ideas between them. At the same time, some of these research projects are not only 
turning to and developing new fields and topics of research but are also pursuing 
innovations of new and established methods and theories.” 


(2012), 187-200; Pascal Firges/Tobias Graf/Christian Roth: Well-connected Domains. Towards an 
Entangled Ottoman History (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 

10 See, for example, B.A. Roberson (ed.): The Middle East and Europe. The Power Deficit (London/ 
New York: Routledge, 1998); Samir Amin/Ali El Kenz: Europe and the Arab world. Patterns and 
Prospects for the New Relationship (New York/London: Zed Books 2005); Meir Litvak (ed.): Mid- 
dle Eastern Societies and the West: Accommodation or Clash of Civilizations? (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, 2006); David Lesch (ed.): The Middle East and the United States: A Historical and Political 
Reassessment (New York: Avalon, 2007). 

11 See, for example, Abbas Amanat/Magnus Bernhardsson (eds.): U.S.-Middle East Historical En- 
counters. A Critical Survey (Gainesville: Univeristy Press of Florida, 2007); Laura Nader: Culture 
and Dignity: Dialogues Between the Middle East and the West (Hoboken: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012); 
Angelika Neuwirth (ed.): Europa im Nahen Osten — Der Nahe Osten in Europa (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 2010); Albert Hourani: Europe and the Middle East (Berkeley/Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1980). 

12 Many scholars have thematized the interconnectedness of polities of the Middle East and 
North Atlantic, not just in modern and contemporary history but also before, including Jür- 
gen Osterhammel, Die Entzauberung Asiens. Europa und die asiatischen Reiche im 18. Jahrhundert 
(München: C.H. Beck, 2000); Edmund Herzig/Willem Floor (eds.): Iran and the World in the 
Safavid Age (London: |.B. Tauris, 2012); Faroghi, The Ottoman Empire; Firges et al. (eds.), Well- 
Connected Domains. 

13 See, for example, the work undertaken within the DFG priority program Transottomanica 
and the research projects affiliated with it: Stefan Rohdewald/Stephan Conermann/Albrecht 
Fuess (eds.): Transottomanica—Osteuropdaisch-osmanisch-persische Mobilitatsdynamiken. Perspek- 
tiven und Forschungsstand (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2019); Evelin Dierauff et al. 
(eds.): Knowledge on the Move in a Transottoman Perspective. Dynamics of Intellectual Exchange 
from the Fifteenth to the Early Twentieth Century (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2021); 
Arkadiusz Christoph Blaszcyk/Robert Born/Florian Riedler (eds.): Transottoman Matters. Ob- 
jects Moving through Time, Space, and Meaning (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2022). 
See also the works cited in footnote 9. 
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Goals and Premises 


The forgoing outline of relevant fields of research is by no means complete. Many 
more works and subject areas can be drawn upon to approach the entangled his- 
tories of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World in the interwar years. Still, 
the outline testifies to a dynamic field of research, in which many approaches are 
employed. Several of these have foregrounded the interconnectedness of the Middle 
East and the North Atlantic and placed the idea of entanglement at the heart of their 
analysis. Yet much remains to be done to advance perspectives that think the North 
Atlantic and the Middle East together and to reach a comprehensive understanding 
of their intertwined histories. This volume seeks to contribute to such efforts toward 
a de-centered entangled history of the Middle East and the North Atlantic and enrich 
this dynamic field of research by employing the framework of “interwar crossroads” 
and building on the following premises: 

(1) This volume takes the call for de-centering history seriously. It has no focus 
on either the North Atlantic or the Middle East. Instead, its contributions amount 
to what can be called an entangled history of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic 
World (more on this concept below). Taking up ideas and suggestions from various 
historiographical currents, the volume examines processes and discourses that in- 
volve actors from both the Middle East and the North Atlantic. While drawing on the 
historiographical approach of Entangled History, this book does not seek to present 
an Entangled History in a narrow sense. While Entangled History almost exclu- 
sively deals with entanglements on a transnational level, this volume takes into ac- 
count entanglements, connections, exchanges, and transfers on various levels. It 
furthermore does not treat its subjects of inquiry as determined by these entan- 
glements, nor does it simply assume their importance, but always critically asks 
whether, how, and how far such entanglements informed and shaped specific his- 
torical contexts. In the context of this volume and the approach and viewpoint taken 
here, the use of the term “entangled history” seeks to express that there are no histo- 
ries of the Middle East and North Atlantic as separate units of analysis; rather, they 
are so densely interwoven that certain historical contexts only become visible and 
understandable by thinking them as one framework of analysis and taking those in- 
terwoven connections into account. 

This volume, therefore, strongly argues that the connections, mutual transfers, 
and exchanges are crucial to understanding the histories of the Middle Eastern and 
North Atlantic World. It seeks to pursue this argument without undervaluing the 


14 On Entangled History, see Michael Werner/Bénédicte Zimmermann: “Beyond Comparison. 
Histoire Croisée and the Challenge of Reflexivity”, in: History and Theory 45:2 (2006), 30—50; 
Margrit Pernau: “Whither Conceptual History? From National to Entangled History”, in: Con- 
tributions to the History of Concepts 7:1 (2012), 1-11; Conrad, What is Global History, 41-42, 44—48. 
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importance of local actors, contingencies, and continuities. Thus, it examines in a 
careful and nuanced way how specific historical contexts were influenced by or con- 
nected to transnational, transregional, and global processes, institutions, and dis- 
courses, and how exactly these processes, institutions, and discourses were appro- 
priated, amended, shaped, or rejected by the actors involved. From this point of 
view, national borders, considered as essentialized categories, must be overcome, 
while at the same time the analysis must remain aware of how (globally circulating) 
ideas of national or other socio-spatial entities shaped the actions of historical ac- 
tors, thus structuring historical realities and developing historical efficacy.” Efforts 
to control new movements, mobilities, and modes of exchange on the part of the 
imperial powers, and the hurdles and inhibitive mobility regimes that this entailed 
also developed such efficacy and therefore have to be part of this book’s analysis. The 
same applies to restrictions connected to categories such as race, class, and gender, 
and the experiences of those subject to them.”* This volume is thus the attempt to de- 
velop a history of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World with a consistent fo- 
cus on reciprocal and mutual entanglements, while at the same time maintaining an 
openness that does not make those entanglements absolute and critically reflecting 
upon their significance. The entanglements, relations, connections, and exchanges 
are not analyzed by and for themselves but understood within and brought into di- 
alogue with their local and global contexts. 

(2) The volume is committed to presenting new perspectives. While this should 
be the aim of almost all historical research, for this volume, it is a principal concern 
to present topics and arguments that have not yet received much scholarly consid- 
eration, or develop innovative perspectives and new interpretations of familiar and 
partly well-researched topics. Thus, the volume not only demonstrates that its ap- 
proach can be pursued by re-reading and re-analyzing familiar subjects under new 
premises, and that the field of research in which it is situated is still dynamic and 
open to innovation, it also seeks to encourage such innovation by contributing and 
enriching diverse scholarly debates. 

(3) The volume presents a variety of methodological approaches and is inher- 
ently interdisciplinary. This interdisciplinarity is the logical result of the volume’s 
goals and the two preceding premises. All too often, however, such interdisciplinar- 
ity fails to reach its full potential in anthologies with a historical focus that promise 


15 On this, see, for example, Conrad, What is Global History, 135; Bayly et al., “AHR Conversation’, 
1463. 

16 Onthe importance of taking into account differing access to mobility see, for instance, Jordi 
Tejel/Ramazan Hakkı Oztan (eds.): Regimes of Mobility: Borders and State Formation in the Middle 
East, 1918-1946 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2022); Nina Glick Schiller/Noel B. 
Salazar: “Regimes of Mobility Across the Globe’, in: Journal of Ethnic and Migration Studies 39:2 
(2013), 183-200. 
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to pursue it, or is confined to certain closely related disciplines. The current volume 
not only draws on a variety of approaches from the theoretical and methodical tool- 
box of the discipline of history, e.g., international history, global intellectual history, 
new imperial history, gender history, microhistory, and many more, but also turns 
towards other disciplines such as architecture, comparative political science, and 
translation studies. This helps to generate a broader and more multi-layered analy- 
sis, offering new methodological means for nuanced analysis and contextualization 
of entanglements and their significance. Piecing together a fragmented collection 
of approaches, methods, and topics within the framework of “interwar crossroads” 
ultimately allows for a more comprehensive take on the entangled histories of the 
Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World. 

(4) The volume focuses on the interwar years. It is one of the main arguments of 
this book and its “interwar crossroads” framework that the interwar years were a for- 
mative period within world history, and especially for the entangled history of the 
Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World. The interwar years have long been con- 
sidered as exactly what the term “interwar” suggests, a post-war period in which its 
own transformation into a new pre-war period was already determined. More re- 
cent historiographical approaches, though, emphasize not only the undetermined 
and open character of the interbellum period but also its character as a period of 
time on its own right and with great significance for subsequent history.” Such a 
view of this period becomes even more visible when the focus on the North Atlantic 
is left behind. Jürgen Osterhammel, for instance, sees the interwar years as a time of 
worldwide reorientation, a “hinge period” (Schanierperiode) between a long 19th and 
a short 2oth century.” In their edited volume, Sönke Kunkel and Christoph Meyer 
emphasize the global significance of the 1920s and 1930s as an era in which many his- 
torical developments aligned and global constellations were reconfigured, terming 
them the “departure to the postcolonial era.””” While such a term runs the risk ofun- 
dervaluing longer continuities, it is right in stressing the significance of the interwar 


17 Forreflections on the significance of the interwar years see, for example, as well as the works 
cited below, Dominique Kalifa: “Lentre-deux-guerres naura pas lieu”, in: Littérature193 (2019), 
101-113; Horst Möller: Europa zwischen den Weltkriegen (München: Oldenbourg, 1998), 117-120. 
For works more concerned with the historical analysis of some of the interbellum period’s for- 
mative features, see footnote 23. Taking the World Wars as definitive historical caesuras is 
criticized by Lucian George: “Periodization Challenges and Challenging Periodization. Inter- 
disciplinary Reflections”, in: Lucian George/Jade McGlynn (eds.): Rethinking Period Boundaries. 
New Approaches to Continuity and Discontinuity in Modern European History and Culture (Berlin/ 
Boston: De Gruyter, 2022), 1-3, here 8. 

18 Jürgen Osterhammel: Die Verwandlung der Welt. Eine Geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts (München: 
C.H. Beck, 2009), 1300. 

19 Sönke Kunkel/Christoph Meyer (eds.): Aufbruch ins postkoloniale Zeitalter. Globalisierung und die 
aufsereuropdische Welt in den 1920er und 1930er Jahren (Frankfurt/New York: Campus, 2012). 
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years for many anti-colonial and anti-imperial movements and therefore for the his- 
tory of almost the entire world from the end of the Second World War to the present 
day, as many recent publications have underscored.”° Kunkel and Meyer further ar- 
gue that the period should be understood as a constitutive phase of experiments 
in which problems, solutions, approaches, and practices of the 2oth century, often 
responding simultaneously to both local and global experiences, have been caused, 
tested, rejected, and invented, thereby stressing long-term dynamics and continu- 
ities and laying important foundations for the future.” 

And indeed, the interwar years were shaped by a vast set of distinctive processes 
and events that had lasting effects on legal, political, and social orders as well as 
on peoples’ lives around the globe. Starting from the first attempt to create a truly 
global order of lasting peace,” in the interwar years imaginaries of space and dis- 
tance shifted; new types of mass media changed the way politics and society worked 
and were experienced. Mass participation created new demands. New products and 
consumer habits became available. New and old visions of modernity came together 
to create novel concepts from the arts to rurality. The establishment of communist 
governments fueled the global competition of ideologies and utopias. Democracies 
were founded and destroyed. The nation state became the predominant unit of polit- 
ical organization but competed with other concepts of space and territory. Empires 
were simultaneously extended and challenged. New political entities were created, 
causing new currents of migration and displacement. Cooperation between gov- 
ernments and civil-society groups within international and transnational organiza- 
tions flourished. A new kind of internationalism brought about significant advances 


20 Besides the volume edited by Kunkel and Meyer, see, for example, Michele Louro: Comrades 
Against Imperialism. Nehru, India, and Interwar Internationalism (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2018); Michael Goebel: Anti-lmperial Metropolis. Interwar Paris and the Seeds of 
Third World Nationalism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015); Tim Harper: Under- 
ground Asia: Global Revolutionaries and the Assault on Empire (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2021); Erez Manela: The Wilsonian Moment. Self-Determination and the International Ori- 
gins of Anticolonial Nationalism (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2007). On how the League 
of Nations facilitated the crisis of empire, see Susan Pedersen: The Guardians. The League of 
Nations and the Crisis of Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015). 

21 Sönke Kunkel/Christoph Meyer: “Dimensionen des Aufbruchs: Die 1920er und 1930er Jahre 
in globaler Perspektive”, in: Sonke Kunkel/Christoph Meyer (eds.): Aufbruch ins postkoloniale 
Zeitalter. Globalisierung und die aufsereuropdische Welt in den 1920er und 1930er Jahren (Frankfurt/ 
New York: Campus, 2012), 7-36. 

22 For global perspectives on the Paris Peace Conference and its consequences see, for example, 
Jorn Leonhard: Der Uberforderte Frieden: Versailles und die Welt 1918-1923 (München: C.H. Beck, 
2018); Urs Matthias Zachmann (ed.): Asia After Versailles. Asian Perspectives on the Paris Peace 
Conference and the Interwar Order, 1919-33 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2017); Mar- 
cus Payk/Roberta Pergher (eds.): Beyond Versailles: Sovereignty, Legitimacy, and the Formation of 
New Polities after the Great War (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2019). 
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in global governance. The crisis and ultimate survival of capitalism engendered new 
concepts of welfare, of the state's role in the economy, of the usefulness of state plan- 
ning and the technical forgeability of society. Almost all these processes, discourses, 
and experiences were not confined to certain spaces but were more or less global, 
affecting all parts of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World. This highlights 
the lasting importance of these years, which does not merely derive from the wars 
that frame them.” 

By laying the focus on the interwar years, this volume seeks to analyze how some 
of these processes, discourses, and experiences shaped the entangled history of the 
Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World. It seeks to demonstrate how the analy- 
sis of the interwar years under the premises and principles outlined above entails a 
deepened understanding of this entangled history, encouraging further research on 
this period and especially its lasting importance. At the same time, by de-centering 
the historical focus, the volume also contributes to efforts that go beyond concep- 
tualizations of the interwar years, together with the World Wars, as a single “Age of 
Catastrophe’ and towards a multi-facetted understanding of this period.” 


Temporal and Spatial Organization 


While centering on the interwar years as globally formative in their own right, this 
volume does not regard the interbellum period as one, clearly defined period of 


23 For examples of studies emphasizing the global historical significance of the interwar years 
from various perspectives, see Kunkel/Meyer, “Dimensionen des Aufbruchs”; Adam Tooze: 
The Deluge. The Great War and the Remaking of Global Order (London: Allen Lane, 2014); Daniel 
Laqua: “What is interesting about the interwar period?”, in: Exploring and Teaching Twentieth- 
Century History (Winter 2019), 18-21; Richard Carr/Bradley Hart: The Global 1920s: Politics, Eco- 
nomics and Society (Abingdon: Routledge, 2016); Marc Matera/Susan Kent: The Global 1930s: 
The International Decade (Abingdon: Routledge, 2017); Daniel Gorman: The Emergence of In- 
ternational Society in the 1920s (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012); Jens Hacke: 
“Zwischenkriegszeit”, in: Michael Festl (ed.): Handbuch Liberalismus (Stuttgart: J.B. Metzler 
2021), 425-432. The importance of the interwar years for the history of the Middle East is 
highlighted by Schayegh, “The many worlds of ‘Abud Yasin”, 305-306; Cyrus Schayegh: The 
Middle East and the Making of the Modern World (Cambridge/London: Harvard University Press, 
2017), 8-13. See also the works cited in footnotes 7 and 20. 

24 Eric Hobsbawm: The Age of Extremes. A History of the World 1914-1991 (London: Michael Joseph, 
1994). In the introduction, he describes the years from1914 to the end of the Second World 
War as an “Age of Catastrophe” for the society of the (western) civilization of the 19th cen- 
tury. Part One — “The Age of Catastrophe” — takes up this understanding. Since Edward Hal- 
lett Carr’s seminal book, there has been a long line of studies and textbooks interpreting the 
interwar period as a single crisis. See, for instance, Edward Hallett Carr: The Twenty Years’ Cri- 
sis, 1919-1939, An Introduction to the Study of International Relations (London: Macmillan, 1939); 
Overy, The Inter-War Crisis; Boyce, The Great Interwar Crisis. 
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time. While for many Western Europeans this period might have lasted from 1918 to 
1939, the many ends of World War One and continuities of violence after its formal 
armistices on one side, and the gradual geographical expansion of World War Two 
on the other side render the beginning and the end of the interwar period somewhat 
vague.” The interwar period had different temporal configurations depending on 
the space under consideration. At the same time, just as the processes taking place 
during the interbellum period were global, the two World Wars that delimited it 
had worldwide effects and consequences and therefore marked caesuras for the 
entire Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World.” Thus, despite the vagueness 
of its limits, the interwar years ultimately still mark a definable period that lends 
itself as a temporal framework of analysis. The World Wars should, however, not 
be understood as all-encompassing breaks. As Kozma, Schayegh, and Wishnitzer 
observe of the “Global Middle East”, important processes and historical trajectories 
were effective before and beyond these caesuras.”” The interwar historical contexts 
analyzed in this volume took place within the framework of earlier developments 
and - this is one of the book’s arguments - had impacts long after the Second 
World War's guns had fallen silent. Furthermore, some of the immediate contexts 
analyzed here had been formed before the First World War or subsisted even after 
the Second. Thus, while it focusses on the interwar years, this volume treats its 
delimitations not only as shifting but also as open and permeable for longer con- 
tinuities. Consequently, the temporal organization of the various contributions is 
conditioned by their spatial and historical focus. 

Not only the temporal, but also the spatial categories and organization of this 
volume deserve further explanation. Rather than employing conventional terms to 
delineate its spatial unit of analysis, this volume proposes the North Atlantic and Mid- 
dle Eastern World as a spatial-analytical concept. By using this term, the volume seeks 
to emphasize the de-centering historical focus and to turn away from essentializing 


25 For reflections on an alternative periodization of the First World War in the Middle East see, 
for example, Jonathan Wyrtzen: “Relational History, the Long Great War, and the Making 
of the Modern Middle East”, in: Natana DeLong-Bas (ed.): Islam, Revival & Reform. Redefin- 
ing Tradition for the Twenty-First Century (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2022), 141-159. 
On the continuities of War after 1917/18 in Eastern Europe, see, for instance, Jochen Bohler/ 
Wlodzimierz Borodziej/Joachim von Puttkamer (eds.): Legacies of Violence: Eastern Europe’s First 
World War (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2014). 

26 On the globality of World War One, see, for example, Jorn Leonhard: Die Biichse der Pandora. 
Geschichte des Ersten Weltkriegs (Munchen: C.H. Beck, 2014); Jay Winter (ed.): The Cambridge 
History of the First World War, Volume I: Global War (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2014). 

27 Liat Kozma/Cyrus Schayegh/Avner Wishnitzer: “Introduction”, in: Liat Kozma/Cyrus Schayegh/ 
Avner Wishnitzer (eds.): A Global Middle East: Mobility, Materiality and Culture in the Modern Age, 
1880-1940 (London/New York: I.B. Tauris, 2014), 1-15, here 4-5. 
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terms such as ‘the East’/‘the Orient’ and ‘the West’, which are culturally discursive 
constructions that assume an “other” and create the notion of a clear and irrecon- 
cilable divide, dichotomy and opposition between two seemingly clearly defined, 
monolithic, unchanged and natural regions. Within the intellectual framework of 
this divide, these terms not only refer to geographical spaces but are temporalized 
and spatialized concepts that have come to designate spaces — both clearly delim- 
ited and yet remaining vague — with a “clear ideological edge through the polarized 
opposition to distinct antonyms.””* In this, “the West” is stylized as the cultural su- 
perior, inherently possessing seemingly universal values of progress and modernity. 
These conceptualizations have been rightly criticized and reflected by many schol- 
ars since Edward Said’s seminal study Orientalism was published more than four 
decades ago.”’ Subsequently, sparked by postcolonial theory and fields such as sub- 
altern studies, new terminologies and concepts have been introduced to talk and 
write about these spatial units or to create new spatial frameworks of analysis.*° 
Such thoughts have been taken up in the ‘global’, ‘transnational’, and ‘spatial’ turns 
that inspired much new research and both theoretical and conceptual considera- 
tions about these units.” 

At the same time, many geographical terms and spatial units of analysis used 
today remain burdened by their historical genealogy and still perpetuate such con- 
structed divides and dichotomies. This is particularly true of the term “Middle East”. 
By now, many studies have explored its historical origins and pointed out how this 
term was the product of the imperial imagination, and ultimately established itself 
during the First World War and the period under consideration here.” The imperial 


28 Riccardo Bavaj: “The West’: A Conceptual Exploration”, in: European History Online, 21 Novem- 
ber 2011, http://www.ieg-ego.eu/bavajr-2011-en (accessed 2 July 2022). 

29 Edward Said: Orientalism (New York: Vintage, 1979). Part of this critical reflection was to re-ori- 
ent the “orientalist gaze” that by Said observed, and this has been taken up in several works 
since. See, for example, Susannah Heschel/Umar Ryad (eds.): The Muslim Reception of European 
Orientalism. Reversing the Gaze (London/New York: Routledge, 2019); Hamid Dabashi: Revers- 
ing the Colonial Gaze. Persian Travelers Abroad (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2020). 

30 See, for example, Nile Green: “Rethinking the ‘Middle East’ after the Oceanic Turn”, Compara- 
tive Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East 34:3 (2014), 556-564; Nile Green: “The View 
from the Edge: The Indian Ocean's Middle East”, International Journal of Middle East Studies 48 
(2016), 746-749. 

31 See, for instance, among others Schayegh, The Middle East; Dierauff et al. (eds.): Knowledge on 
the Move. 

32 See, for example, James Renton: “Changing Languages of Empire and the Orient: Britain and 
the Invention of the Middle East, 1917-1918”, in: The Historical Journal 50:3 (2007), 645-667; 
Schayegh, The Middle East; Osamah F. Khalil: “The Crossroads of the World: U.S. and British 
Foreign Policy Doctrines and the Construct of the Middle East, 1902-2007”, in: Diplomatic 
History 38:2 (2014), 299-344; Thomas Scheffler: “Fertile Crescent’, ‘Orient’, ‘Middle East’: The 
Changing Mental Maps of Southwest Asia”, in: European Review of History 10:2 (2003), 253-272. 
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origins of “Middle East”, its arbitrariness as one of the mental maps projected upon 
Southwest Asia, the monolithic and essentialized region it suggests, and the orien- 
talist notions to which it is connected on one side, and the heuristic and method- 
ological need for spatial units for historical analysis, the continuing presence of this 
term in academic, public, and political discourse as well as its use in many languages 
on the other side, have created an ongoing scholarly debate about whether the con- 
cept “Middle East” should be used and what exactly it should designate.” Although 
“Middle East” has this difficult conceptual history and must necessarily be reflected 
upon critically, it still serves as an effective spatial-analytic concept for many stud- 
ies. 

The problem of suggesting an essentialized, hermetically delineated entity ap- 
plies, to a certain degree, to any concept of a (world) region.** When space is under- 
stood as relational and created by social interactions, however, regions undoubtedly 
exist as clusters and agglomerations within this relational space. These clusters lead 
to patterns of similarities and shared paths of development.” Regions are therefore 
still useful categories for historical analysis, provided there is congruency between 
the posited region and the cluster of relations that are the subject of the given re- 
search interest. Thus, to avoid treating regions as essential “container” spaces and 
imposing them on a historical context in a way that undermines analytical efficacy, 
the spatial framework of any historical study should be thoroughly reflected upon 
and adapted for each study depending on the kinds of relations and clusters ana- 
lyzed. In practice, this self-reflective approach often hits a wall when, especially in 
larger projects such as anthologies, overarching and comprehensive units of space 
are to be used. Ultimately, moreover, all spatial-analytical concepts remain subject 
to the tension between the heuristic need to categorize space in order to make it 


33 This debate has been on-going for many decades, see, for instance, Roderic H. Davison: 
“Where Is the Middle East?”, in: Foreign Affairs 38 (1959/60), 665-675; Nikki R. Keddie: “Is There 
a Middle East?”, in: International Journal of Middle East Studies 4:3 (1973), 255-271. For a more 
recent contribution on this debate, see Michael E. Bonine/Abbas Amanat/Michael Ezekiel 
Gasper (eds.): Is There a Middle East? The Evolution of a Geopolitical Concept (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 2011). 

34 Christian Buschges: “Global History and the History of World Regions. An Inventory of Ger- 
man-Language Research”, in: Comparativ 29:2 (2019), 7-19, here 11-12. 

35 Some insightful observations on the concept of ‘region’ in relation to the Middle East can 
be found in Cyrus Schayegh: “Regions and Global History: An Arab-lranian Case Study and 
Three Observations”, in: Journal of Levantine Studies 10:1 (2020), 25-44. For exemplary studies 
of the more general interdisciplinary conceptualizations of ‘regions’ see Anssi Paasi: “From 
Bounded Spaces to Relational Social Constructs. Conceptualisation of the Region in Geog- 
raphy”, in: Paul Kohlenberg/Nadine Godehardt, Nadine (eds.): The Multidimensionality of Re- 
gions in World Politics (Abingdon/New York: Routledge, 2021), 17-35; Krisztina Varré/Arnoud 
Lagendijk: “Conceptualizing the Region — In What Sense Relational?" in: Regional Studies 47:1 
(2013), 18-28; see also the contributions in European Review of History 10:2 (2003). 
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accessible for research and the inadequacy and historical conditionality of such cat- 
egories. 

With the concept of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World, the volume sug- 
gests a reaction to this tension. The term Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World is 
lexically as well as conceptually multi-layered and includes at least three dimensions: 
(1) Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World can suggest a denotation of each region 
separately. Such an understanding, of a Middle Eastern World and a North Atlantic 
World, uses the term “world” to indicate the vast inner variety and diversity of both 
the Middle East and the North Atlantic, thus highlighting the inadequacy of treating 
them as essentialized and homogenous entities. (2) Understanding the Middle East- 
ern and North Atlantic World as one, joint world stresses the dense entanglement 
and interconnectedness of the two socio-spatial units. Such a perspective suggests 
that, because it is marked by such a density of relations and interconnections, cer- 
tain historical processes and contexts can only be explained if viewed through a lens 
that sees the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World as one historical region and 
unit of analysis. (3) The term can also be read in a way that the Middle East and the 
North Atlantic, taken together or separately, are specific parts of one, larger world. 
This dimension of the concept emphasizes how they are deeply immersed in global 
processes that go beyond both national and supposed regional borders. 

The term Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World is thus deliberately ambigu- 
ous and multi-layered to allow for different spatial notions, perspectives, and ana- 
lytical units. Each of these dimensions can include international, transnational, and 
transregional approaches as well as studies presenting local cases against the back- 
ground of processes spanning the Middle East and the North Atlantic as separate 
or converged spatial units of analysis. While the above-described heuristic needs 
and limitations make it sometimes necessary to write about the Middle East and 
the North Atlantic or to use other spatial denominations, we use the overarching 
concept of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World to encompass all of these 
spatial denominations and perspectives while at the same time drawing attention 
to the fact that the spatial conceptualizations of both historical actors and analytical 
approaches can vary, shift, overlap, and change depending on the specific context. 

By proposing the analytical framework of “interwar crossroads” and the multi- 
layered spatial concept of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World, the present 
volume seeks to offer new ways of thinking about the Middle East and North At- 
lantic and to highlight little known or unknown aspects of their entangled histories. 
It emphasizes the interwar years as a formative period, without undervaluing con- 
tinuities or constructing new historical determinisms. It stresses the importance 
of processes of exchange, mutual transfers, entanglement, and interconnection of 
the interwar years, while consistently taking into account the significance of conti- 
nuities, contingencies, and the agency of historical actors. Despite understanding 
the interwar years as an era of intensified interconnectedness, the contributions do 
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not tell a story of progressively increasing and all-encompassing entanglement, ex- 
change, globalization, or mobility but present a more complex, nuanced, and differ- 
entiated view of how such processes of growing interconnectedness were accompa- 
nied and challenged by countervailing trends, how mobility and immobility, de-ter- 
ritorialization and re-territorialization, globalization and moments of de-global- 
ization,°° connection and disconnection, the establishment of new borders and the 
persistence of old ones all happened simultaneously and were all significant for the 
entangled history of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World. 


Contributions 


Taking up one of the main themes of this volume, Felicitas Remer’s chapter on the 
evolution of the national idea and its ultimate culmination in the practice of territo- 
rial partition in early 20th century Palestine seeks to overcome the historiographi- 
cal emphasis on imperial intrusion and the accompanying notion of the unidirec- 
tional transfer of ideas. Instead, by bringing together research on ethnonational 
separatism and partition and the approach of global intellectual history, the chapter 
argues that the consolidation of the national idea in Palestine involved interaction 
between global and local forces that cannot be reduced to the imperial encounter 
with Britain during the Mandate period. Focusing on the case study of Jaffa-Tel Aviv 
as a microcosm of a larger set of processes connected to the national idea and its 
specific forms of spatialization, the chapter analyzes local papers, considering how 
“a growing but uneven consciousness, among both Jewish Zionists and Palestinian 
Arabs, of the de-territorializing influences of increased mobility and global integra- 
tion caused a turn towards localized, reterritorialized forms of attachment.” From 
this perspective, the establishment of the British Mandate was not a decisive break 
with existing trends but operated within dynamics, realities, and discourses that 
already existed and were being shaped by the experience of the global. These same 
forces simultaneously influenced British perspectives and decision-making. Since 
the Mandate government possessed the political power to order local socio-spatial 
organization, however, it played a decisive role in nation-building and the creation 
of ethnonational separatism and served as a mediator and arbiter of globalization 
in Palestine and especially Jaffa-Tel Aviv. 


36 While some studies picture the interwar years as period of de-globalization (see, for example, 
Harold James: The End of Globalization. Lessons from the Great Depression (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2001); Boyce, The Great Interwar Crisis), Kunkel and Meyer consider this in- 
terpretation to be a myth based on a narrow understanding of globalization (Kunkel/Meyer, 
“Dimensionen des Aufbruchs”, 9-10). 
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Through this perspective, Felicitas Remer’s chapter stresses the importance of 
developing a more complex understanding of the circulation of ideas by emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of taking into account the continuity of local trends and agency as 
well as the global and transregional processes that inform them. In a certain sense, 
the two following chapters are variations of this theme. Joseph Leidy analyzes the 
Village Welfare Service (VWS), a youth volunteer movement based at the American 
University of Beirut in the 1930s and 1940s. His chapter situates the VWS at the in- 
tersection of overlapping Lebanese and American mobilities, contending that the 
Service’s transnational social and institutional contexts gave rise to a vision of rural 
service by and for young people that appealed beyond the immediate realm of Amer- 
ican missionary education. He traces how the actors behind the VWS discussed, 
amended, appropriated, and rejected transnational discourses on youth, modernity, 
and rurality. This connected them to the North Atlantic and other parts of the globe, 
and they went on to develop their own understanding of rural modernity. The chap- 
ter then sheds light on the conceptual afterlife of these visions in the 1940s, when 
Afif Tannous, a crucial figure in the history of the VWS, began a career in interna- 
tional development in the United States and introduced the ideas that emerged in 
the VWS into post-war developmentalism. The chapter suggests that, in this way, 
the VWS’s tethering of youth to the question of rural revitalization was a preview 
of the developmentalism of the mid-2oth century. By tracing youth as a border ob- 
ject between the local middle-class and American proto-developmental projects, the 
chapter demonstrates that the VWS reflected entangled imaginaries of elite-led so- 
cial change clustered around youth as an ideal bearer of developmental energy and 
expertise. 

The chapter by Thomas E. Jakob offers a different perspective on the transna- 
tional circulation of concepts by posing the question of why the notions of organized 
labor held by communist organizations and groups from the Europe and the Soviet 
Union failed to spread to Lebanon during the French Mandate. By employing the 
method of single-case analysis from comparative political science, the chapter iden- 
tifies several reasons why communists were not successful in establishing their con- 
cept of organized labor in interwar Lebanon in any lasting way. On one side, it points 
to the Mandatory Power’s anti-communist policies and the absence of extended in- 
ternational support from other actors such as the International Labor Organization, 
which also failed to gain a foothold in Lebanon. On the other side, the chapter also 
identifies the strong nationalist current, which was also anti-colonialist and there- 
fore shared a key appeal with communism, as well as the resilience of the Ottoman 
guild system in Lebanon's mutualist unions as pivotal factors for the communist or- 
ganizations’ failure to successfully introduce their ideas of organized labor. Thus, 
the chapter draws attention to the insights that can be obtained by thinking about 
how and why certain kinds of intended organizational and conceptional connections 
failed to materialize and plans to spread certain ideas were unsuccessful. 
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While Thomas E. Jacob’s chapter analyzes the shortcomings of interwar commu- 
nist internationalism, Leon Julius Biela’s chapter turns to interwar international- 
ism as it was embodied in the League of Nations. The chapter takes the international 
regulation of arms traffic in the Persian Gulf on arms-control conferences under the 
auspices of the League, which largely emerged from imperialist ideas of how to sta- 
bilize the empires after the Great War, as a case study. It first describes how arms- 
traffic control in the Gulf was shifted to the international level by the British, who 
sought to obtain international sanctioning of their imperial practices of control. The 
chapter then traces how Iranian diplomats seized on this decision and linked the is- 
sue of arms-traffic control with questions of sovereignty in order to promote their 
anti-imperial agenda of erasing structural inequalities in the international system 
and pushing back British influence in the Gulf. Hence, while the League and the in- 
ternational system of the interwar years were largely conceived by empires, the Ira- 
nians turned international arms-traffic discussions into an opportunity to openly 
challenge imperial visions of order and to prevent their codification in international 
law. While the conferences ultimately failed to produce an arms-traffic convention 
and the British imperial power was still able to wield a decisive influence, the chap- 
ter argues that the Iranians were successful in opening new spaces for the contes- 
tation of imperialism, shifting international discourse on arms control in the Gulf 
from the rhetoric of a ‘civilizing mission to discussing the relation of imperialism 
and sovereignty, and pushing the British into an increasingly weak position on the 
international stage. In this way, the chapter advocates a different perspective on in- 
terwar internationalism’s and the League’s role in the entangled history of the Mid- 
dle Eastern and North Atlantic World that understands them not only as imperial 
instruments but is also aware of moments of anti-imperial appropriation. 

Where Leon Julius Biela understands international arms-traffic conferences as 
institutionalized spaces of international exchanges open to appropriation by less 
powerful actors, Semih Gékatalay’s chapter makes a similar argument focusing on 
the World’s Fairs of 1933/34 in Chicago and 1939/40 in New York as spaces of con- 
nection, international exchange, and transnational networking. The chapter’s anal- 
ysis of the role of post-Ottoman diasporas in these World’s Fairs draws attention to 
how these spaces could be appropriated by groups who were marginalized in other 
contexts. The chapter argues that the post-Ottoman diasporas in the United States 
used the Fairs as a unique means of negotiating their identity between the cultural 
heritage of their countries of origins and the will and expectation to integrate into 
American society. By using the Fairs as opportunities to present their native cul- 
tures, the diasporas and particularly their leaders sought to appropriate this frame- 
work to dispel negative stereotypes and to situate themselves as part of larger Amer- 
ican society. Furthermore, despite the diversity of the post-Ottoman diaspora com- 
munities, their shared experiences at the Fairs were an avenue to foster inter-di- 
aspora contacts and a heightened sense of unity among post-Ottoman diasporas. 
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Finally, the Fairs, in which diasporas sometimes had to represent their country of 
origin on their own, sometimes in cooperation with the respective governments, of- 
fered a new forum for the creation of contacts and connections between the diaspo- 
ras and their post-Ottoman countries of origin and gave the diasporas significant 
influence over how these countries were represented. The chapter also traces how 
all these processes were influenced not only by intra- and inter-diaspora dynamics, 
inequalities based on class and race, and the organizational framework of the fairs, 
but also the political developments in the diaspora’s countries of origins. 

Anna-Elisabeth Hampel’s chapter, too, focuses on processes and means of self- 
representation of Middle Eastern diasporas living in the North Atlantic. Analyzing 
Muslim Journals of Weimar-era Berlin and taking up approaches from translation 
studies, the chapter argues that for Muslims from the Middle East and other places 
living in Berlin, multiple forms of translation were a key instrument in the pursuit of 
self-representation and the negotiation of their relationship with “Europe”. In these 
journals, produced for and in collaboration with a European non-Muslim audience, 
Muslims helped to shape the discourse on the relationship of “Islam” and “Europe” 
and on how Islam was to be understood and lived in the modern, globalized world 
formed by imperialism. They had to defend themselves against European epistemic 
logics, prejudices, and narratives of superiority while meeting the standards set by 
“the West” for the legitimation of political demands. Translation was thus a “difficult 
balancing act of engaging with the logics and categories of a hierarchized discourse 
in order to simultaneously question and overcome them,” with “Europe” as a part- 
ner for dialogue but not a central reference point, making it, therefore, too simpli- 
fied to situate the journals’ discourses as either conformist or resistant. The chapter 
emphasizes the significance of translations as a central — even if unconscious — part 
and means of this discourse. The journals’ multilingualism was always accompanied 
by processes of selection and omission in conscious or unconscious alignment with 
the translator’s agenda, legitimation strategies, and the assumed expectations of the 
target audience, which reflected the ambivalence of the Muslim journals’ discourse 
but also testified to well-functioning networks between the Middle East and North 
Africa, Europe, and beyond. Thus, the chapter’s approach sheds light not only on a 
further form of networks and entanglements between Europe and the Middle East in 
the interwar years but also on how Middle Eastern actors in Europe helped to shape 
contemporary imaginations of these regions and their relation. 

From a different angle, César Jaquier’s chapter also illuminates contemporary 
imaginations, perceptions, and experiences of the spaces of the Middle Eastern and 
North Atlantic World. Drawing on microhistorical approaches to mobility and con- 
nectivity, César Jaquier’s chapter offers new insights into the transregional connec- 
tions that developed between London and Baghdad in the 1920s and 1930s by exam- 
ining the journeys of Yusuf Ghanima and Freya Stark. Instead of focusing primarily 
on the transport system that placed these two cities within nine days of travel in the 
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interwar years, the chapter foregrounds the experience of these two travelers as they 
journeyed through the spaces in between. Their travel narratives, examined along- 
side other sources, expose how they became aware of and reshaped their percep- 
tions of space, distance, and alterity. Their travel accounts also reveal the coexistence 
of different forms of mobility along the same routes and demonstrate that people 
on the move enjoyed different travel conditions and different treatment by states, 
based on social, racial, and gender categories that underpinned different mobility 
regimes. In examining the travel experience of Yusuf Ghanima and Freya Stark, the 
chapter contributes to moving beyond the sometimes overly simplistic narrative of 
accelerated mobility and increased connectivity put forward in global history and 
mobility studies. 

While this volume seeks to move beyond simplified narratives of the European 
powers’ imperial intrusion into the Middle East during the interwar years as the sole 
force of transfer and the spread of ideas and concepts, it remains pivotal for an en- 
tangled history of the Middle Eastern and North Atlantic World to understand how 
the ordering power of imperialism interacted with local agency. The last two chap- 
ters of the volume thus center on European imperialism in the interwar Middle East, 
while questioning common narratives about its role and stressing perspectives and 
agencies marginalized by imperialism and its historiography. 

Written from the perspective of architectural history, Margaret Freeman’s 
chapter focuses on “architecture as a key pillar in Mandate Britains strategy for 
control of the ‘desert periphery’ of Transjordan and Iraq and its nomadic inhab- 
itants.” Seeing themselves in an imperial tradition stretching back to the Roman 
Empire, British administrators sought to imitate what they understood as their 
imperial predecessors’ strategic approach to desert control through architecture. 
Going beyond the narrative of top-down mechanisms of imperial control, however, 
the chapter sheds light on Bedouin contributions to the built environments of the 
desert regions the British sought to control. It highlights the role of Bedouins as 
builders and patrons of architecture, thereby offering new insights into their history 
as well as the architectural history of the region and the nature and extent of British 
imperial desert control. By setting this focus, the chapter complicates simplified 
notions of nomadic peoples and lifeways as being opposed to the construction and 
use of permanent architecture — notions that were solidified and perpetuated by 
British Mandate officials, who arrived in the mandates with such notions already 
entrenched. The chapter argues that for them, based on a vision of architecture 
as an expression of imperial ideology, a matter of strategic importance, and a tool 
to subjugate nomadic people, it was both politically expedient and symbolically 
significant to lay sole claim to the desert’s built heritage and imperial legacies. By 
analyzing how these ideas, informed and mutually reinforced by decision-making 
in the field, were reaffirmed in the publications and presentations these officials 
produced for the British public, the chapter scrutinizes how notions about the 
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Bedouins that still circulate in the North Atlantic World and elsewhere were shaped 
by externally constructed narratives and orientalist myths. Shedding light on the 
complexities of Bedouin relationships with both imperial actors and “imperial” 
architecture during the Mandate period and understanding the built environment 
of the deserts during the interwar years as shaped by both Bedouin and imperial 
actors, ideas, and concepts, the chapter helps to overcome notions of the Bedouin 
and their relationship to architecture that prevail to this day. 

The chapter by Katie Laird also reflects critically upon narratives that were 
shaped by interwar imperialism and remain relevant up to today. The chapter re- 
stores historical depth to the phenomenon of “honor crimes”, which, in the current 
political discourse, continue to be presented as some kind of contemporary and 
essential “Middle Eastern’ or “Muslim” problem, by analyzing the British Mandate’s 
authorities’ legal approach to them in interwar Palestine. Taking the observation 
that British Mandate officials systematically downplayed “honor crimes” and com- 
muted the sentences of “honor killers”, while simultaneously upholding death 
sentences for murderers with other motives as a starting point, the chapter locates 
the reason for this British leniency toward “honor crimes” in interwar Palestine 
in the British concept of masculinity that had been forming since the late 18th 
century. This concept was centered on the ability of men to protect women, whose 
femininity was constructed around moral purity and innocent fragility, from other 
masculinities perceived as subordinate. Thus, British officials sought to demon- 
strate to the public at home and to the world the need for their control over other 
masculinities and therefore the Mandate’s population by rhetorically condemning 
and stressing the brutality of ‘honor crimes’ and the need to protect women. At the 
same time, their concepts of masculinity and femininity led British officials and 
judges to showing tacit tolerance for the killing of women whom they perceived as 
threats to their own masculinity. Based on the analysis of multiple ‘honor killing 
cases from different court levels as well as the private correspondences of judges, 
the chapter argues that, from the British officials’ perspective, “to allow Palestinian 
women [...] to disobey their own fathers and brothers and husbands would set a 
precedent that could ultimately destabilize the dominant masculinity” to which 
they laid claim. Hence, by defining when the alleged “bad character” of a woman 
could mitigate a murder, the British officials made themselves the “ultimate arbiters 
of what constituted acceptable femininity”, thus stabilizing their notion of gender 
hierarchies and masculinity. 
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The interwar period - coinciding largely with British mandatory rule — was key to the 
idea of the ‘nation’ taking hold in Palestine. The rather vague concept of the nation 
is invoked here deliberately to signify both the nation as an imagined community 
of people and as a socio-spatial unit of political identification that replaced empire, 
but continued to coexist and compete with other geographical scales, such as the 
region and the city, but also the globe.’ Thus understood, the idea of the nation is a 
conceptual prerequisite for related and more strictly defined terms such as national- 
ity, nationalism, and the nation-state. The existing historiography of the encounter 
between the North Atlantic region and the Middle East during the interwar period 
has strongly emphasized the transfer of the nation-state into the partitioned Ot- 
toman territories in the aftermath of the First World War.” In this context, the case 
of Israel-Palestine has received the most scholarly attention, no doubt because — as 
the hyphenated expression indicates — the absence of a state for the Palestinian na- 
tion and long-lasting violent national conflict most clearly betray the grievous con- 
sequences of British imperial intervention. It is thus also the clearest case in point 
for a narrative that constructs the import of the national idea into the ex-Ottoman 
territories as an original sin, causing a seemingly perpetual spiral of sectarian con- 
flict and national strife or even ethnic cleansing, forced population transfers, and 
territorial partition along ethnoreligious lines. It thus obliterated, the story goes, 
non-national modes of conviviality that had existed in Ottoman Palestine, where 


1 For the nation as an imagined community, see Benedict Anderson: Imagined Communities. 
Reflection on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (London: Verso, 1983). For the nation as a 
spatial scale in the Middle East, see Cyrus Schayegh: The Middle East and the Making of the 
Modern World (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2017), 1-26. 

2 See, for instance, James Barr: A Line in the Sand. Britain, France and the Struggle that Shaped the 
Middle East (London: Simon & Schuster, 2011); David Fromkin: A Peace to End All Peace. The Fall 
of the Ottoman Empire and the Creation of the Modern Middle East (New York: Holt, 1989). 
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until nationalism transformed “permeable boundaries [...] into rigidly patrolled na- 


tional cages” 


members of all three monotheistic religions had “lived side by side in 
plural, multifaced coexistence.”* 

This narrative contains some obvious nostalgia, which is perhaps more con- 
cerned with the present than with historical accuracy, yet it also reiterates another 
problematic paradigm at work in research on the relationship between the Middle 
East and the North Atlantic: The model of the imperial diffusion of ideas, which 
denies the colonized actors intellectual independence and agency and reduces 
them to passive objects of an all-powerful, imperial encroachment. As Baruch 
Kimmerling expressed it in the case of the Palestinians: “If one wants to single out 
one major factor that shaped and built the Palestinian collective identity and made 
the Palestinians into a people [...] we can point to the role of the British Mandatory 
power.” Beyond the reproduction of the ideological perspective of the colonizer, 
another problem with this approach lies in its historical oversimplification, be- 
cause it limits itself to a generalizing answer to the question of ‘what’ happened, 
but rarely initiates in-depth or locally anchored studies of the precise ‘how, when, 
and why’ particular ideas such as the nation took hold in places far removed from 
their alleged geographical origins. However, in seeking to overcome, as this volume 
does, the one-dimensional historiographical emphasis on imperial intrusion and 
the unidirectional transfer of ideas in favor of showcasing the more varied and 
complex encounters and exchanges between both regions, it is essential to develop 
alternative perspectives. 

This chapter therefore attempts to provide a new angle on both the evolution of 
the national idea and its ultimate culmination in the fateful practice of territorial 
partition along religious, ethnic, and national lines in early 20th century Palestine. 
It seeks to reorient our point of view by zooming out and comprehensively engaging 
existing literatures on the global history of the universalization of the national idea, 
nation formation, and ethnonational partition, on the one hand, and zooming into 
the local, urban history of Jaffa-Tel Aviv, on the other. By bringing into conversa- 
tion the scholarship on ethnonational separatism and partition and the approach of 


3 Mark Mazower: Salonica. City of Ghosts. Christians, Muslims and Jews, 1430-1950 (London: Harper 
Collins, 2004), 22-23. 

4 Mark Levene: “Harbingers of Jewish and Palestinian Disasters. European Nation-State Build- 
ing and Its Toxic Legacies”, in: Amos Goldberg/Bashir Bashir (eds.): The Holocaust and the 
Nakba. A New Grammar of Trauma and History (New York: Columbia University Press, 2018), 
45-65, here 61. 

5 Will Hanley: “Grieving Cosmopolitanism in Middle East Studies”, in: History Compass 6:5 
(2008), 1346-1367. 

6 Baruch Kimmerling: “The Formation of Palestinian Collective Identities: The Ottoman and 
Mandatory Periods”, in: Middle Eastern Studies 36:2 (2000), 48-81, here 64. 
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global intellectual history, I show that the consolidation of the national idea in Pales- 
tine cannot be explained without paying attention to the mutual co-constitution of 
modern globalization and nation formation, and that it involved an interaction be- 
tween global and local forces that cannot be reduced to the imperial encounter with 
Britain during the Mandate period.’ In a second step, the application of these find- 
ings is tested on the case of Jaffa-Tel Aviv. Jaffa-Tel Aviv presents an ideal setting, not 
only because it was a site where interactions between the global and the local were 
particularly strong. What is more, Jaffa-Tel Aviv presents a microcosm of a larger 
set of processes, since it is commonly assumed that Tel Aviv introduced the national 
idea and its specific forms of spatialization into the previously non-national envi- 
ronment of Ottoman Jaffa and that this led, ultimately, to the de facto partition of 
both cities along ethnonational lines.® 

Using a close reading of the local Arabic and Hebrew press of the period between 
1908 and the 1920s, this chapter therefore proceeds to ask how the national idea ar- 
rived in Jaffa-Tel Aviv and how exactly this led to the separation of the two cities. 
With regard to the Hebrew press, it draws most substantially on the Jaffa section of 
the Jerusalemite Sephardi newspaper ha-Herut and the Labor Zionist paper ha-Po'el 
ha-Tsa‘ir, which was published in Jaffa. They are chosen not only because of their ex- 
tensive coverage of Jaffa and Tel Aviv, but also because they represent two opposite 
ends of the Palestinian Jewish and Zionist ideological spectrum, with ha-Herut being 
published by Palestinian-born Sephardi Jews and ha-Poél ha-Tsa‘ir representing the 
voice of Labor Zionist immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe. The study of 
the Arabic press must by necessity remain limited to the Christian Orthodox news- 
paper Filastin, which was published in Jaffa from 1911 onwards and soon turned into 
Palestine’s most widely read Arabic newspaper. It is, unfortunately, the only news- 
paper continuously covering both the period under study and Jaffa specifically that 
is still available to historians. 

The lens of the urban press, the perspectives and everyday experiences reflected 
init, as a view ‘from below’, sheds light on how a growing but uneven consciousness, 
among both Jewish Zionists and Palestinian Arabs, of the deterritorializing influ- 
ences of increased mobility and global integration caused a turn towards localized, 
reterritorialized forms of attachment — such as Zionism, Arab nationalism, Pales- 
tinianism, and Ottomanism — and that this was already manifest during the final 
years of Ottoman rule. Increased mobility and migration had changed not only de- 
bates on local attachment, identity, and communal belonging, but had already be- 


7 See Antony G. Hopkins: “Introduction: Interactions between the Universal and the Local”, in: 
Antony G. Hopkins (ed.): Global History. Interactions between the Universal and the Local (Bas- 
ingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006), 1-38, here 11. 

8 Mark LeVine: Overthrowing Geography. Jaffa, Tel Aviv, and the Struggle for Palestine, 1880-1948 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005). 
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gun to have a momentous impact on the spatial configurations of the city and its 
intra-urban boundaries. Tel Aviv, which was incorporating into itself the European 
Jewish experience of being an ‘uprooted’ minority in an increasingly ethnically de- 
fined majority nation, had already begun to separate itself from its mother city Jaffa. 

The advent of the British Mandate did not constitute an immediate or radical 
break with this existing trend, but rather, as an imperial actor, it operated within 
that same dynamic. Existing realities, discourses, and agency — ‘local’ vis-a-vis the 
new British rulers, yet already conditioned by an experience of the global - thus in- 
fluenced both British perspectives on Palestine and its decision-making. British im- 
perialism, then, did not act as an all-powerful diffusor of ideas or the exclusive chan- 
nel through which Jewish Zionists and Palestinian Arabs engaged with globally cir- 
culating concepts. The British Mandate government did, however, hold the political 
power to order and regulate both deterritorializing processes — for instance migra- 
tion and mobility — and reterritorializing processes, such as urban border-drawing, 
town planning, and housing construction. 


Literatures in Conversation: Imperialism, “Lausanne Wisdom", 
and the Global Intellectual History of the Nation 


Due to the dwindling feasibility of the two-state solution, hopes for peaceful coex- 
istence in Israel-Palestine are increasingly placed in alternative models - models 
that fundamentally challenge the dominant assumptions about the nexus between 
state, nation, territory, and sovereignty that has shaped the post-World War I in- 
ternational order. Scholars are attempting to recast concepts of political liberation 
and self-determination “away from the telos of the nation-state” and, importantly, 
transcending the notion of territorial and demographic partition.’ 

This line of political thought opens a space of historical inquiry: How and why 
did it come to pass that the notion of national partition become the single most obvi- 
ous means of solving intercommunal conflict? And, more fundamentally, when and 
how exactly did the nation become the dominant framework when thinking about 
identity and politics in the first place? For both of these questions, broader histori- 
ographies exist into which the Israeli-Palestinian case has so far rarely been or only 
just begun to be included - likely out of fear that such a contextualization would run 


9 Leila Farsakh: “Introduction: The Struggle for Self-Determination and the Palestinian Quest 
for Statehood”, in: Leila Farsakh (ed.): Rethinking Statehood in Palestine. Self-Determination and 
Decolonization Beyond Partition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2021), 1-25, here 2. 
On Post-Zionism see, for instance, Uri Ram: “National, Ethnic or Civic? Contesting Paradigms 
of Memory, Identity and Culture in Israel”, in: Studies in Philosophy and Education 19 (2000), 
405-422. 
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the risk of denying it its complex singularity. Yet whether one is looking for possible 
courses of action in the present or for historical depth and accuracy, if this hesitance 
leads to a perpetuation of the paradigm of imperial diffusion, which denies agency 
to the local communities, it is doing us a disservice. 

No matter how integral a part of the conventional wisdom of conflict resolution 
partition might be today, it was not the only, logical, or inevitable trajectory for most 
of the actors involved during the British Mandate. The British treated Palestine as 
a single polity; its draft constitution included the country’s different communities 
equally, recognized Arabic, Hebrew, and English as official languages, and issued 
a single nationality to all of Palestine’s inhabitants. While territorial separatism 
had been an aspect of Practical Zionist strategy from its inception, and partition 
or cantonization had been discussed in conversations between Zionist leaders and 
among British officials from at least 1929 onwards, it was only in 1937 that it was first 
raised in the official, public debate by the proposal of the Peel Commission.” Zionist 
leaders accepted the idea of partition in principle and convinced the 20th Zionist 
congress to agree to the proposal as a basis for future negotiations.” Bi-nationalism, 
however, continued to influence future visions of a shared state outside the Zionist 
mainstream between the 1920s and 1940s.” The Arab Higher Committee, in turn, 
condemned the Peel proposal in 1937, and the Palestinian intellectual and political 
leadership continued to reject partition or any other form of Zionist sovereignty over 
Palestine as a violation of their rights well into the 1970s." 


10 Leila Farsakh: “Alternatives to Partition in Palestine. Rearticulating the State-Nation Nexus”, 
in: Leila Farsakh (ed.): Rethinking Statehood in Palestine. Self-Determination and Decolonization 
Beyond Partition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2021), 173-191, here 174-175. For 
more detail on the Mandate’s nationality law, see Lauren Banko: The Invention of Palestinian 
Citizenship, 1918-1947 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2016). On the institutionaliza- 
tion of communal difference by the Mandate government, see Leila Farsakh: Colonialism and 
Christianity in Mandate Palestine (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2011). 

11 Palestine Royal Commission: Report presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Par- 
liament by Command of His Majesty, July, 1937 (London: His Majesty’s Stationary Office, 1937), 
380-393. On deliberations on partition prior to 1937, see Penny Sinanoglou: “British Plans for 
the Partition of Palestine, 1929-1938”, in: The Historical Journal 52:1 (2009), 131-152; Gideon 
Biger: “The Partition Plans for Palestine — 1930-1947”, in: Israel Studies 26:3 (2021), 24-45. 

12 Benny Morris: One State, Two States. Resolving the Israel/Palestine Conflict (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2009), 60—64; T.G. Fraser: “A Crisis of Leadership: Weizmann and the Zionist Re- 
actions to the Peel Commission’s Proposals, 1937-38”, in: Journal of Contemporary History 23:4 
(1988), 657-680. 

13 Shalom Ratsabi: Between Zionism and Judaism: The Radical Circle in Brith Shalom, 1925-1933 (Lei- 
den: Brill, 2002); Adi Gordon: “Rejecting Partition: The Imported Lessons of Palestine’s Bi- 
national Zionists”, in: Laura Robson/Arie Dubnov (eds.): Partitions. A Transnational History of 
Twentieth-Century Territorial Separatism (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2019), 175-202. 

14 Laura Robson: States of Separation. Transfer, Partition, and the Making of the Modern Middle East 
(Oakland: University of California Press, 2017), 119; Joel Beinin: “Arab Liberal Intellectuals and 
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The genesis of the partition proposal cannot be understood without contextu- 
alizing it within what Mark Levene has called “Lausanne wisdom’. What this ex- 
pression refers to is a new logic of internationally legitimized and formalized eth- 
nonational separatism that emerged out of the post-World War I peace treaties and 
was decisive in shaping the post-war world order. Arising out of the experience of 
the mass displacements and genocidal atrocities shaping the collapse of the Hab- 
sburg, Ottoman, and Russian Empires, “Lausanne wisdom” entailed that nation- 
states had to be ethnically, religiously, and linguistically homogenous in order to 
prevent conflict and sustain political stability, and that the measures of forced pop- 
ulation transfers and partitions — the “unmixing of peoples” — provided legitimate 
means to achieve this homogeneity.”* The 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, which concluded 
the war between Greece and Turkey and provided for the Greek-Turkish population 
exchange, entailing the movement of about 1.5 million people, formalized the “state- 
authorized expurgation of ethnoreligious difference.” It was cited as a precedent 
in the partition proposal of the Peel Commission.” The League of Nations and its 
minorities treaties, on the other hand, were designed to protect and monitor the 
treatment of minorities in ethnically and religiously mixed territories such as those 
formerly belonging to the Ottoman Empire. Yet, as Laura Robson has recently ar- 
gued, they not only legally enshrined certain principles regarding the question of 
the treatment of national, ethnic, or religious minorities by majority societies but 
simultaneously reformulated older principles justifying imperial intervention. 

This new international order, and the League of Nations overseeing it, were 
doubtlessly shaped decisively by imperialism. However, characterizing the circula- 
tion of the idea of ethnonational partition as a process of genesis, dissemination, 
and transformation, as much of the literature does, runs the risk of reiterating 


the Partition of Palestine”, in: Laura Robson/Arie Dubnov (eds.): Partitions. A Transnational 
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the outdated paradigm of a powerful, linear imperial diffusion.” What is more, by 
positing the Zionist movement as one of the causes of this “dissemination” rather 
than an outcome, it fails to grasp the complex routes by which ethnonationalist 
separatism travelled — it was, after all, the ethnonationalism of the European heart- 
lands that posited European Jews as a minority within a majority nation, defined by 
blood and ancestry, that sparked the Zionist movement.”° As Jacqueline Rose puts 
it: “Israel inscribes at its heart the very version of nationhood from which the Jewish 
people had to flee.” Mark Levene therefore stresses that contextualizing the case 
of Israel-Palestine within this “Lausanne wisdom” makes it “more understandable 
within a wider process of historical development heralding the genocidal birth 
pangs of the contemporary international nation-state system.” In other words, he 
understands Zionism itself, which regarded nation-state formation as a process 
of Jewish “normalization” and a means to shed the Jewish minority status and 
thus solve the “Jewish question’, to have been conditioned by that same emerging 
international order premised on ethnonational separatism.” 

It is important to differentiate, therefore, between understanding the emer- 
gence of this new global order as premised on imperial diffusion or grasping it 
as a complex process, in which certain concepts and ideas became universalized 
on a global scale. An in-depth inquiry into this process of the universalization of 
ideas, which the field of global intellectual history has tasked itself with, allows, 
crucially, for the distinctiveness of non-European thought and thus for local intel- 
lectual agency. The simplifying model of imperial diffusion, understood by global 
intellectual history to be the “colonist’s model”, is countered by two basic claims. 
First, that it disregards the complex local intellectual genealogies already in place 
and interacting with newly arriving ideas, and that even these “local” genealogies 
of thought had already been impacted by global connections — unless one supposes 
an essential “epistemic frontier” separating the West from the rest prior to the 19th 
century. Second, that even concepts that seemingly originated in Europe and were 
inextricably tied to Europe’s own local intellectual history were conditioned by global 
interactions, and thus have their own global history and cannot be understood to 
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be exclusively local in their context of origin.” As a consequence, imperialism is 
denied its function as the sole mediating force through which locals experienced 
and grappled with global interconnection, making room for more nuanced and 
complex accounts of the interplay between local intellectual traditions and globally 
circulating ideas. 

The global universalization of the concepts of the nation, nationalism, and the 
nation-state has perhaps received most scholarly attention with regard to this is- 
sue.” The work of Benedict Anderson, whose understanding of nations as imag- 
ined communities has become conventional wisdom, considered nationalism to be 
“modular” and thus “available for pirating’. He thereby claimed that European na- 
tionalism could simply be adopted, mimicked, and transplanted to different locali- 
ties in the world — implying both a hierarchical order between origin and copy and 
a linear, teleological process of diffusion.” This view has been subject to profound 
criticism, especially for its tendency to homogenize the particularities of various na- 
tionalist movements.” Much attention has also been given to non-Western imagin- 
ings of alternative world orders that were developed in the context of decolonization 
and transcended the framework of a global system of nation-states.” 

The most detailed and elaborate critique stems from Manu Goswami, who seeks 
to develop an alternative to Anderson's modularity, paying tribute to both the spe- 
cific and particularist content of different nationalist movements without losing 
sight of “the transnational and global production of the local.” She insists that the 
nation form became “transposable” towards the late 19th century not least because 
of the lure of its doubled character: Nationalisms, she elaborates, developed at once 
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into the most accepted means to express local particularisms in their specific con- 
tent — while embracing an outward, global universalism in their abstract form. In 
her words, “nationalist claims of particularity and the imagined singularity of na- 
tional formations only become intelligible against and within a global grid of for- 
mally similar nations and nation-states.” Against the backdrop of the deterritori- 
alizing influences of imperial and capitalist expansion, nations thus presented “still 
points in a turning world.”” By positing such a new global space-time and the de- 
sire to assert local, collective identity against this as one of the foundations of nation 
formation — both in Europe and elsewhere - Goswami echoes global intellectual his- 
tory’s approach of capturing the global circulation of ideas without reducing it to 
imperial diffusion. In this light, European imperialism appears as a crucial driver 
of capitalist and imperial expansion, though not as the blueprint for nation forma- 
tion around the globe, because the same context of modern globalization had itself 
conditioned European nation formation.*° 

While today, then, globalizing processes are ironically often regarded as erod- 
ing the nation as a unit of identity and the nation-state as a political framework 
of sovereignty, their very emergence was in fact historically deeply intertwined. 
Global flows of capital, goods, people, and ideas, rather than merely making bor- 
ders permeable, identities more flexible and flattening the world into a “global 
village”, simultaneously entailed counter-processes creating new and redefined 
borders and identities. Globalization thus rescaled the world territorially rather 
than merely compressing it into one single whole. Accordingly, globalization is 
much more accurately understood as a process of continuous deterritorializations 
and reterritorializations, interacting closely with each other.” Often those sites 
where the deterritorializing influences of globalization were experienced most in- 
tensely were also the arenas where redefinitions of often rigid spatial and territorial 
borders and cultural or social boundaries emerged most clearly. Such sites, where 
flows, connections, and networks become most tangible and new forms of their 
regulation, ordering, and assertions of particularism occur most vividly, such as 
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metropolises, international conference venues, or port cities, have been theorized 


by global historians as “portals of globalization’.* 


Late Ottoman Jaffa as a “Portal of Globalization’: 
Mobility, Migration, and Urban Separatism 


At the turn of the 2oth century, Jaffa was Palestine’s most globalized, diverse, and 
mobile city. Despite its relatively small size, it was Palestine’s second largest town 
and its most important port — second only to Beirut in the whole region. Through- 
out the late 19th and early 20th centuries, it had developed into a regional hub of 
international trade and commerce, with imports through Jaffa port increasing al- 
most tenfold and exports almost fivefold in the years between 1875 and 1913.” At the 
same time, with international travel becoming cheaper, safer, and hence more avail- 
able, Palestine became an attractive destination for the “modern tourist pilgrim’.*4 
Travelers from England, the United States, Germany, Argentina, India, or Japan ar- 
rived at Jaffa port and continued their journeys from there, transforming the city 
into acenter of tourism, full of facilities such as hotels, restaurants, and branches of 
travel agencies.” 

Apart from trade and tourism, however, Jaffa also evolved into the ‘gateway’ 
of migration to and from Palestine. The biggest group of migrants was, without a 
doubt, European Jews of the Second Aliyah, with the local Socialist Zionist news- 
paper ha-Po'el ha-Tsa‘ir reporting 4553 new arrivals and 2169 departures between 
February of 1913 and March of 1914. On the eve of World War I, already about 44 
percent of Jaffas Jews had immigrated from outside of Palestine.’ In addition, 
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young men from Afghanistan and Morocco had begun to work as guards in the cit- 
rus orchards surrounding the city.*® Significantly, after the Young Turk government 
lifted restrictions on international emigration from the Ottoman Empire in 1908, 
Jaffa port also became the point of passage for those Palestinians who emigrated to 
the Americas as part of what has become known as the Syrian emigration.” 

In line with the model of “portals of globalization’, however, this experience of 
increased mobility and global integration not only led to more flexibility or fluidity 
in terms of the communal organization or the narratives of belonging available to 
Jaffa’s residents. It also sparked a process of redefining and redrawing urban bound- 
aries — between the city’s various ethnoreligious communities and their spatial or- 
ganizations in the urban landscape. Before the First World War, Jaffa was a mixed 
city, whose inhabitants — Christian and Muslim Arabs as well as Jews — fostered close 
economic, social, and cultural contacts. In recent years, historical scholarship has 
done important work to excavate the many instances of friendly neighborly rela- 
tions, shared holidays and public celebrations, mixed schools, and business cooper- 
ation between Arabs and Jews. They have rediscovered Jaffa and other late Ottoman 
cities as worlds where identities were multilayered and liminal, not yet subjected 
to the rigid boundaries of the nation, describing them as cosmopolitan or “Levan- 
tine”.4° Notwithstanding these findings, however, an analysis of the local press also 
reveals strong anxieties concerning Jaffa’s increasingly mobile and diverse popula- 
tion, which in many cases led to the sharpening and redefinition of existing com- 
munal boundaries in increasingly national terms. 

While the Arab-Christian newspaper Filastin took pride in Jaffa’s economic sta- 
tus and demanded funds for the expansion of the local port from the Ottoman gov- 
ernment on several occasions, the issue of migration became a central theme in the 
newspaper between 1911 and 1914.“ Initially, its primary concern was the emigration 
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of large numbers of Palestinians through Jaffa port to the Americas. It regularly in- 
formed its readers about Ottoman travel regulations.*” More importantly, however, 
it regularly warned its readers of the dire travel conditions for migrants to the Amer- 
icas as well as the dangers of fraud and human trafficking, dedicating long editorials 
to the topic and publishing open letters by migrants recounting the stories of their 
misery and disappointment and how they wished to return to Palestine but lacked 
the financial means for the return journey — a clear attempt to deter others from 
pursuing the same endeavor.” 

The issue increasingly became a “patriotic” (watant) one: On the one hand, many 
articles lamented the fact that the emigrants left behind their families and their 
rootedness in their homeland — reminding them of their obligation to send remit- 
tances to their relatives at home. On the other, the newspaper itself, which had sub- 
scribers in the Americas, constituted an important means to retain close ties with 
the emigrants in the mahjar (diaspora). It stressed that as long as remittances were 
being sent, emigration could be an act of patriotism and proudly reported on in- 
stances of Syrian political loyalty overseas, especially during the Ottoman Empires 
war with Italy between 1911 and 1912.” 

Without a doubt, the emergence of a Palestinian diaspora overseas was one 
crucial factor in creating a consciousness of being Palestinian or Syrian, and this 
dynamic would intensify throughout the interwar years.*° Yet, at this point, at- 
tachment to the geographical units of Palestine and Syria, alongside Ottoman 
patriotism, appeared as loyalties that were easy to reconcile. While parts of the 
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Palestinian urban elite supported the nascent project of Arab nationalism, in- 
cluding its demands for Ottoman decentralization, and opposed the Young Turk 
regimes Turkification policies, the majority, including Filastin’s editors, remained 
firmly loyal to the Ottoman Empire and specifically to its emergent “imperial citi- 
zenship project”.*” The last years of Ottoman rule were, then, a time when political 
loyalties and frameworks of identification in Palestine were in flux and often over- 
lapping, where being Ottoman and Arab, Palestinian, Muslim, Christian, or Jew 
was easy to reconcile. Nonetheless, new and redefined forms of local and particular 
attachment, such as Arab nationalism, Zionism, Palestinianism, or Ottomanism, 
were on the rise — albeit without universally agreed upon boundaries and without 
being understood as mutually exclusive. 

Yet when it came to the issue of Ottoman migration restrictions, Filastin took 
ona decidedly local, Palestinian perspective, and the parliamentary representatives 
of the Jerusalem district, which encompassed the qada‘ (sub-district) of Jaffa, Ruhi 
al-Khalidi, and Said al-Husayni, were often called upon to lobby for Palestine’s in- 
terests in the Ottoman capital. In 1908, the new Young Turk regime had granted 
all Ottoman citizens freedom of mobility. Already in 1910, however, the subsequent 
increase in emigration and the loss of military aged men had prompted the govern- 
ment to partially revoke this policy.*® Filastin’s articles criticized the inefficiency of 
the Empires new regulations, arguing that in order to stem emigration flows it was 
much more important to improve Palestine’s living conditions, lower taxes, and in- 
vest in economic development, so that the poor would no longer be compelled to 
seek a better future elsewhere.‘ In Filastin’s discourse, then, there was an inextri- 
cable link between the issues of increased emigration and mobility and their deter- 
ritorializing influences — and the theme of local attachment, patriotism, and local 
economic development. 

It was also in the context of migration regulation and local economic develop- 
ment that the topic of the Palestinian emigration became connected to increasing 
apprehension towards growing Zionist immigration from Europe. Indeed, within 
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just over three years of its publication before the outbreak of the First World War, 
Filastin’s attitude towards Zionism underwent a decisive change — from a neutral 
or even cautiously positive stance to staunch opposition.*° In Jaffa, the large num- 
ber of new Jewish arrivals from Europe were made responsible for the starkly ris- 
ing costs of living, which were interpreted as one of the causes of Arab emigration. 
While Jewish immigration had facilitated commercial progress and economic pros- 
perity, which Filastin applauded, the newspaper also accused the Jews of having sep- 
arated their economic life from that of the Arab population. “We see that our immi- 
grant Israelite brothers have established for themselves special neighborhoods, spe- 
cial markets and special conventions.” While for Jews, then, expenses and income 
had increased equally, the Arab population had not shared in the new profits, but 
nonetheless suffered from heightened costs of everyday commodities.” 

In addition, the combination of increased Jewish immigration and growing 
Palestinian Arab emigration appeared as a daunting prospect, and Filastin began 
voicing fears that it would be the Zionists rather than the “sons of the homeland” 
who would build and construct Palestine, taking over the lands deserted by the 
emigrants.” The newly instated Ottoman passport regulations became subject to 
criticism not only because of their inefficiency, but also because of their effect on 
regulating and policing Arab migration — while allowing the misuse of the so-called 
“red note”, a three-month residence permit given to Jewish immigrants upon arrival 
in Palestine. Describing the scenes unfolding at Jaffa port and comparing the treat- 
ment of Zionist arrivals and Palestinian returnees, Filastin concluded: “Whereas you 
see the Zionist immigrants entering safely, you will find the indigenous (watant) 
migrants, for their part, subjected to contempt, ill-treatment and severe scrutiny.” 
Indeed, alongside several local controversies — regarding, for instance land sales or 
the mutual exclusion of the Jewish and Arab Muslim and Christian communities 
from employment or education - concerns about Zionist immigration vis-a-vis 
Palestinian emigration and the emergence of separate economies proved crucial in 
making Filastin’s editors perceive Zionism as a “danger” (khatar). In the process, the 
terminology differentiating sahyuniyyin (“Zionists”, as political movement) from 
isra’iltyyan (“Israelites”, bearing a solely religious connotation) and yahid (“Jews”, 
implying a layer of racial and national identification in Arabic) became less and less 
distinct.» In other words, Jewish immigration from Europe and local economic and 
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communal separatism also gradually led Filastin to view the Jews as a national com- 
munity rather than as a religious group. What is more, their national character was 
conceptually distinct from indigenous forms of local attachment, the terms qawmi 
and watani being used to signify this difference. Warning of Jewish mass immigra- 
tion, a 1913 editorial in Filastin warned that the “national life” (al-hayah al-qawmiyya) 
of the immigrants would cause the “imminent death of the [Palestinian] patriots” 
(wataniyyin).*° 

On the one hand, then, in the years between 1908 and 1914, the Ottoman impe- 
rial framework remained firmly in place, and alternative, nationalized forms of local 
attachment did not yet appear to present insurmountable obstacles to this imperial 
project. On the other hand, however, the interplay between the experiences of local 
political representation within the framework of the Ottoman constitution, the Syr- 
ian emigration, Jewish immigration, and Zionist separatism had already gradually 
begun to spark assertions of an identification with the geographical unit of Palestine 
as such. Ottoman Palestine thus underwent a dynamic process of rescaling identi- 
ties and geographical and political frameworks of attachment in light of the deterri- 
torializing experiences of geopolitical upheaval and mobility, migration, and global 
integration. The outcome of this process was unclear yet, but it would continue to 
gain traction in the following years and especially in the wake of the empire's col- 
lapse. 

The epitome of Jewish immigration and communal separatism, and one of the 
“special neighborhoods” Filastin lamented above, was Tel Aviv. It had been founded in 
1909 at the initiative of some of Jaffa’s leading Jews as an attempt precisely to tackle 
the problems of increased immigration and high living costs. Housing shortages, 
overcrowding, and the poor quality of the apartments and perceived lack of hygiene 
and orderliness in Jaffa had been Tel Aviv’s founders’ main arguments when lobby- 
ing for support from the World Zionist Organization (WZO).*° Alongside unemploy- 
ment, lack of proper housing was seen as one of the main reasons for Zionist return 
migration to Europe through Jaffa port — an issue that caused widespread concern in 
the Hebrew press.” The port city was a point of passage for many Jewish emigrants 
from all over Palestine, and this function as a gateway and the “mobile” image it en- 
dowed the city with were bemoaned in the press: “In recent days, the exodus has in- 
creased to the extreme, different people of different types [...]. The migration frenzy 
stretches to all four corners of the world, some to Australia, some to America and 
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even to Russia [...]. The talk of the day in Jaffa is ‘when and where will you travel?”, 
as the Jerusalemite ha-Herut reported. The Labor Zionist newspaper ha-Po'el ha-Tsa‘ir 
even went as far as describing Jaffa as a “hotel” for those Jewish arrivals who had not 
found the means to settle permanently yet or who were planning their departure." 

Increased mobility and migration thus also caused concern throughout the He- 
brew press, and there was likewise closely tied to the desire to foster local attach- 
ment, patriotism, and Zionist nationalism — in other words, to reterritorialize the 
Jewish immigrants upon their arrival in ‘Eretz Israel’. Tel Aviv, besides remedying 
housing and employment shortages, was also founded with the concrete intention 
of permanently settling and thus firmly rooting the Jewish migrants in Palestine. 
This much deeper desire inscribed in the process of Tel Aviv’s foundation and urban 
development is best expressed by an article that appeared in one of the first issues of 
ha-Po'l ha-Tsa‘ir, when Tel Aviv was still known as “Ahuzat Bayit” (lit. “housing estate” 
or “homestead”): 


There are new ghettos for Israel everywhere. There is neither a shortage of 
building associations conspiring to [profit from] speculation, but our country is 
one in the movement of ‘Ahuzat Bayit’. This is the desire of the people of Israel 
[bnei ha-arets] to attain a home, in a worldly homestead [la’ahuz ba-bait, be-ahuza 
‘olamit]. This is the feeling that we are building here no temporary apartment, 
no ‘place to stay the night, but a permanent apartment for generations. [...] The 
‘millennial’ wanderer slowly, slowly removes his satchel from his shoulder and 
tries to stand on his land, in his home.°? 


Condensed in this quote is the rich Zionist intellectual tradition of thinking about 
exile, uprootedness, and the city in their interconnection — and the special place Tel 
Aviv, as the first Hebrew city, occupies within it. Whether in the thought of Max Nor- 
dau, the creator of the concept of “muscular Judaism’, or Aharon D. Gordon, one of 
the intellectual leaders of the Second Aliyah, ruralism and agriculturalism, physi- 
cally working the soil, were seen as the essence of the redemption (ge’ula) of both the 
land and the people of Israel.©° The city and urban life, in turn, and especially the 
European ghetto, epitomized exile, the dwelling space of the overly intellectual, up- 
rooted, weak, even physically and mentally degenerated urban Jew, a luftmensch. For 
many Zionists, therefore, the negation of exile (shlilat ha-galut) necessarily also en- 
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tailed the negation of the city and urban life.” In Palestine, where the great majority 
of Jews lived in cities, the conditions of European exile appeared to be reproduced 
by the mixed, mobile, Levantine cities, and the Jews inhabiting them were regarded 
as cosmopolitan strangers to the country, who, instead of establishing authentically 
Jewish environments, blended in with Levantine urban culture.” 

The urban history of Tel Aviv, and the urban discourses, imaginings, and myths 
surrounding it, can only be understood against this backdrop. Its planning and 
building were defined by a search for a new Hebrew urbanism that could overcome 
the images of both the European and the Palestinian city. Tel Aviv, from the outset, 
functioned as an urban flagship for the Zionist project and as such its urban image 
and appearance became subject to a previously unknown degree of regulation 
and control.® Planned according to the progressive town planning scheme of a 
garden city, Tel Aviv sought to mitigate the urban shapes modern capitalism had 
created in Europe and retain a degree of pastoralism and attachment to nature 
for its residents.“ At the same time, rectangular planning, detached houses, wide 
streets, and sanitation were meant to introduce the ideas of European modern 
urban order and distinguish Tel Aviv from its Palestinian surroundings. Most 
importantly perhaps, Tel Aviv was to be built by Jewish workers, a proof of Jewish 
strength and revival, thus negating the European exile and giving it a thoroughly 
Zionist national character: “Its population will be 100 percent Hebrew, Hebrew 
will be spoken there, where purity and cleanliness will reign and where we will not 
follow the ways of the gentiles”, as one advertisement put it. Accordingly, the new 
suburb was praised by the Hebrew press for its beauty and order, and it was viewed 
as the crown jewel of the new Yishuv and an instance of Zionist pioneering — a place 
where immigrants settled for good, and became, once again, firmly attached to the 
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local. Its aim was to re-root the migrants in the soil and to create an independent 
and sovereign Hebrew polity with proto-national citizens via urbanism, and one 
necessary precondition for this was its separation from its mother town, Jaffa.‘ 

Tel Aviv’s separatist aspirations did not go unnoticed by Jaffas Muslim 
and Christian Arab population. Throughout September 1911, the pages of the 
Jerusalemite Sephardi newspaper ha-Herut were filled with debates sparked by an 
open letter presumably sent by a Muslim Arab resident of Jaffa. Hafiz Ben Omar 
accused the Tel Aviv Town Committee, which functioned much like a municipal 
government in the suburb, of boycotting local Arab labor in the building of the Na- 
halat Binyamin neighborhood. He called the boycott a “first sign of war” and directly 
connected it to Jewish immigration from Russia through Jaffa port, pointing out, 
“it would be enough if the Arabs would not let guests of this kind off the ship, and 
then we will see how strong the power of Tel Aviv’s people will be.”® In October 1913, 
an open letter sent to Filastin by “a patriot” (watani) warned of a separate judicial 
system being established in Tel Aviv in shape of the Jewish communal courts. 
Around the same time, Filastin provided the platform for debates over whether the 
Netter Agricultural School, run by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, excluded non- 
Jewish students — counter to Ottoman law.”° By March 1914, suspicion of Tel Avivian 
separatism ran high, and a comparatively small incident led to an uproar not only in 
the local but also in the regional press. A Jewish resident of Tel Aviv was attacked and 
lightly injured with a knife by an Arab, the reason for this being unclear to the press. 
The crowd that had gathered at the scene stopped the Arab culprit and detained him 
in the Hebrew Gymnasium of Tel Aviv until the police arrived and transported him 
to Jaffa’s government house. This temporary seizure of executive power by Tel Aviv’s 
residents for the first time caused the widespread and explicit accusation that Tel 
Aviv had erected a “government within a government’ for itself.” 
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Already before the First World War, then, globalization and migration led to a 
strengthening and a redefinition of existing forms of local attachment and reterri- 
torialization in Jaffa-Tel Aviv. In the Arabic press, existing local attachment to the 
geographical unit of Palestine, evident already in Filastin’s choice of name, was for- 
tified by local representation in the Ottoman parliament as well as the experiences 
of Palestinian emigration to the Americas and Jewish immigration, and thus con- 
structed between the global and the local. The terms watan (homeland), wataniyya 
(patriotism) and watani (patriot) were used with increasing frequency in the press, 
but could refer to Palestine, Greater Syria, or the Ottoman Empire as a whole. Yet 
voices demanding the Ottoman government improve local conditions and take care 
of local Palestinian interests grew louder. Zionist immigrants increasingly appeared 
as strangers who did not adapt to and integrate into local society but instead formed 
a separate milieu. In turn, as the Hebrew press shows, the Jewish immigrants of the 
Second Aliyah were infused with national aspirations and the desire to reterritorial- 
ize and settle permanently in Palestine after the experience of exile, minority status, 
and migration. The planning and building of Tel Aviv were pervaded by the desires 
to remedy the precarious conditions Jews had experienced in East and Central Eu- 
rope, and its new Hebrew urbanism was thus premised on the notion of ethnona- 
tional separatism. In spatial terms, this meant that years before the territory of the 
Israeli nation-state was defined by partition, Jewish immigrants in Palestine strove 
to construct and delimit a national, Hebrew urban environment, thus beginning to 
reconfigure the socio-spatial makeup of late Ottoman Jaffa. 


Urban Disengagement and Partition under British Rule: 
The First Hebrew City as a Laboratory for National Independence 


In 1917, a single document altered Palestine’s existing discourse on the nation and 
the national unequivocally. The Balfour Declaration and its central statement that 
“his Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object” is regarded as the foundational document of the later Is- 
raeli state. From a broader perspective, however, the Balfour Declaration was also a 
crucial part ofa global moment of national definition and demands for national self- 
determination sparked by the upheavals of the First World War and the transition 
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from empire to nation — “what it meant to be a nation’ at the end of World War I was 
unclear and up for debate among the imperial policy-makers.” 

The very same question was also debated in Palestine itself, and the Balfour 
Declaration introduced a new vocabulary into the discourses surrounding collective 
identities, communal relations, and belonging that had been underway since the 
last years of Ottoman rule. Opposition and protest were ubiquitous in the Pales- 
tinian press. When Winston Churchill, the newly appointed British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, visited Jaffa in 1921, increasing tensions took on a distinctly 
local and urban shape: Filastin called its readers to a mass protest, and, after this 
was prohibited by the British government, asked Jaffa’s residents and shopkeepers 
to boycott the visit, printing the English words “down with the Balfour Declaration” 
and “down with the Jewish national home’ in bold, capitalized letters.” The Arabic 
translation of the “national home for the Jewish people,” al-watan al-yahudi al-qawmi, 
contained both the concept of watan and that of qawm, whose congruence in this 
expression implied that the Palestinian homeland (watan) was being promised to 
the Jewish nation (qawm).” 

When, only about two months after the local boycott of Churchill’s reception, 
the “Jaffa riots” between Jews and Arabs broke out in the mixed neighborhood of 
Manshiyyah, which lay at the border between Jaffa and Tel Aviv, leaving 48 Arabs and 
47 Jews dead, it seemed clear to the British administrators that the Balfour Declara- 
tion and its implications for Jewish immigration lay at the root of the conflict. In fact, 
Palestine’s Muslim-Christian Associations had already made it clear in 1919 that the 
Balfour Declaration had transformed the situation into a zero-sum conflict between 
homeland and exile: “We will push the Zionists into the sea — or they will send us 
back into the desert.”” In 1921, Jaffa’s Arab rioters directly targeted a symbol of Jew- 
ish immigration, the building known as “Immigrant House”, which provided shelter 
to new arrivals and lay in Jaffa’s mixed Muslim-Christian neighborhood of Ajami. 
“It would have been wise, perhaps, to have found room for it in Tel Aviv, which is 
an exclusively Jewish quarter”, the report of the British commission of inquiry later 
admitted. It thus demonstrated the new government’s understanding that Tel Aviv, 
rather than mixed Jaffa, was the appropriate location for the new Jewish immigrants 
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to settle — prefiguring later convictions that only partition could lead to a peaceful 
solution of the conflict.” 

In the immediate aftermath of the riots, British High Commissioner Herbert 
Samuel wrote a gloss of the Declaration. He noted that “it is possible that the trans- 
lation of the English words ‘the establishment of a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine’ into Arabic does not express their true meaning” — attributing the protests 
to mere mistranslation. Their true meaning, according to Samuel, was 


that the Jews, a people who are scattered throughout the world, but whose hearts 
are always turned to Palestine, should be enabled to found here their home, and 
that some among them [...] should come to Palestine in order to help by their re- 
sources and efforts to develop the country to the advantage of all its inhabitants.” 


Significantly, this rephrasing did not contain the word “national” but simply spoke 
of a “home” (nonetheless translated in Filastin as watan) for the Jewish people. It em- 
phasized, on the other hand, the Jewish right to reterritorialize in Palestine after 
having lived “scattered” throughout the world. 

This watered-down version of the Declarations text did little to appease Filastin’s 
editors. Refuting the claim that their opposition was only caused by mistranslation, 
the editors clarified that the true meaning of the Declaration was revealed not in its 
wording, but in British policies, and it listed precisely those that to them constituted 
the very essence of a Jewish national home in Palestine: The British consultations 
with the Zionist Commission, the recognition of Hebrew as an official language in 
Palestine, the facilitation of Jewish immigration while stemming regional migra- 
tion flows from Syria, financial support that only benefited the economic endeavors 
of the Jewish immigrants, and the Municipal Law, which favored Jewish local gov- 
ernmental institutions. “Do not all of these things [...] indicate the true meaning of 
the national home in all languages of the world?” the editors asked.”* 

Such questions were indeed perennial features of Filastin’s approach to migra- 
tion and the nation throughout the Ottoman and British Mandate eras: Just as in 
late Ottoman times, it was Jewish immigration, combined with the perceived pref- 
erential treatment of strangers vis-a-vis locals as well as economic, social, and cul- 
tural separatism of the immigrants and the first stirrings of local self-government 
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that lay at the heart of Filastin’s understanding of the Jews as a ‘national’ commu- 
nity. Now, however, there was one crucial addition — British imperial partiality to- 
wards Zionism vis-a-vis Palestinian nationalism. Wartime promises of support for 
an Arab state, Filastin often stressed, had been betrayed by the British to the ben- 
efit of the “foreigner” (al-ajnabt) and the “intruder” (al-dakhil) — two designations 
that were now increasingly replacing the previously common and more neutral term 
“Zionist immigrants” (al-muh@jirin al-sahyiniyyin).” In turn, this perceived alliance 
between the British administration and the Jewish immigrants was confirmed by 
the reception of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate by Palestine’s Jewish com- 
munity — and Tel Aviv’s residents specifically: Churchill's arrival, while boycotted 
by Jaffa’s Arab Palestinians, who closed their shops on the city’s main commercial 
artery, Bustrus Street, was celebrated by the Jews of Jaffa and Tel Aviv. On Bustrus 
Street and Sderot Binyamin (today’s Rothschild Boulevard), Jewish shop owners and 
tenants decorated lanterns, balustrades, windows, and shop fronts with double na- 
tional flags — the British on the one side and the Zionist flag on the other.*° 

Due in part to its vagueness, the Balfour Declaration provided but little concrete 
direction for British policy in Palestine. One aim of the British administration was, 
however, Palestine’s colonial development, and the enlargement of municipal pow- 
ers as nuclei of self-government in Palestine, was viewed as a crucial step in this 
direction. As Anat Kidron observed for the case of Haifa, the British had “a certain 
blindness” to the fact that this agenda often led to the preferential treatment of Jews, 
especially in shared urban spaces: “The Zionist movement shared the desire for mod- 
ern European development with the British administration, but made modernity 
a national symbol.” Hence, the developmental cooperation of the British with the 
Zionist economic and institutional establishment ultimately also helped to “estab- 
lish the notion ofa ‘national home’.”® A similar argument can be made for the case of 
Jaffa-Tel Aviv, where British policies supported the growth and increased indepen- 
dence of Tel Aviv vis-a-vis Jaffa by way of immigration, as well as the reterritorial- 
ization and ‘nationalization of those immigrants and the new Hebrew city. This also 
implied, probably unintentionally, the disengagement of the two cities and a pro- 
cess of urban partition along ethnonational lines before the tools of partition and 
transfer entered official discourses on British Palestine policies. 

Yet British policies were largely influenced if not determined by the preexisting 
realities encountered and interpreted by local officials. British government reports 
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demonstrate that Jaffa and Tel Aviv were understood as two distinct and separate 
urban units, one an “Oriental city” and the other of European appearance — as had 
been the explicit agenda of Tel Aviv’s founders. To British eyes, Jaffa’s old town was 
“a labyrinth of narrow streets, winding among masses of picturesque old buildings, 
[lying] close packed behind the quay[.]” And while the Muslim-Christian Ajami quar- 
ter seemed “modern” to British observers, “Tel Aviv [was] a well-built quarter with 
a town hall and a municipality of its own, and is not unlike a small modern Con- 
tinental suburb’, separated from Jaffa by a “sandy space”.® In other words, then, 
the founders’ aim to clearly demarcate and delimit Tel Aviv from Jaffa, to establish 
a base for urban self-rule, and to create a proto-national urban environment fell on 
very fertile ground with the British administrators. 

Tel Aviv’s efforts to achieve greater governmental autonomy came into full force 
in the aftermath of the war. As early as 1919, articles began to appear in the Hebrew 
press arguing for the municipal separation of Tel Aviv from Jaffa. The coexistence 
of the Jewish Town Committee of Jaffa (va‘ad ha-‘r), which represented Jaffa’s Jews 
within the governing structure of that municipality, and the Tel Aviv Committee 
(va‘ad Tel Aviv), which considered itself the municipal government of Tel Aviv, was 
deemed inefficient and a double burden to Tel Aviv’s residents — who were taxed 
both by the municipality of Jaffa and the Tel Aviv Committee.” It was argued that 
the Town Committee should pull out of Jaffa’s municipal affairs in favor of a purely 
Hebrew municipality because the former did too little for the benefit of Tel Aviv’s 
residents. Going much further, an article in Doar ha-Yom even stressed that while 
the modernization brought by the Jewish immigrants was, in principle, intended 
to benefit all of Palestine’s population, it was not the Yishuv’s objective to build mod- 
ern urban quarters, educational institutions, and the like for everyone. Rather, these 
were explicitly part of the project of building a Jewish national home and thus re- 
quired separation from the country’s other communities." 

Press debates over this issue intensified over the course of 1920 and early 1921, 
and Tel Aviv’s first mayor, Meir Dizengoff, brought up the issue directly with Her- 
bert Samuel on the occasion of the latter’s visit to Tel Aviv in June 1920.% Ultimately, 
British recognition of Tel Aviv’s “unique nature and wishes to make its independent 
development” led the High Commissioner to abide by the suburb’s demands and en- 
dow it with the status of an independent township with the right to determine its 
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own budget, collect taxes, raise loans, make contracts, and pass by-laws in May 1921 
— at exactly the same time as the Jaffa riots. Whether there was any direct connection 
between the two events remains unclear, yet doubtlessly the status as an indepen- 
dent township, and the powers thereby gained, strengthened existing animosities 
between Jaffa and Tel Aviv.* To Filastin, Tel Aviv now symbolized the status of Jew- 
ish immigrants as foreigners and intruders and their ambitions for self-rule and 
national autonomy more clearly than ever, and the paper did not miss an opportu- 
nity to criticize the workings of Tel Aviv’s “municipal government”. It claimed, for 
instance, that residents of Tel Aviv and Manshiyyeh had petitioned the Tel Aviv Com- 
mittee to not be included under its jurisdiction out of fear of the exorbitant taxes it 
was administering, mocking “how poor would Palestine be if it came under Zionist 
rule?”®” 

Even though, from 1921 onwards, the Tel Aviv Town Committee was regularly 
referred to as a “municipality” in Arabic (baladiyya), Hebrew (‘riyah), and British 
sources, it actually gained this official status only in 1934. Nonetheless, the Tel Aviv 
Township Order, one of the first enacted by the newly instated British Mandate, had 
far-reaching consequences. It was due to the autonomy granted by the Order that 
Tel Aviv became known as the “laboratory of independence”; as others have argued, 
it was by no means a coincidence that the foundation of the state of Israel was pro- 
claimed in 1948 in Tel Aviv rather than Jerusalem.** In addition, the Order gave Tel 
Aviv a unique status: Throughout all of Palestine, it was the only purely Jewish town- 
ship, yet until 1926 residents of Tel Aviv still had the special privilege of being eligible 
to vote in Jaffa’s municipal elections, despite the fact that they were not taxed by that 
city.” In other words, the Order very much corroborated and confirmed Tel Aviv’s 
special status as a Hebrew city. Not least because of its autonomy, Tel Aviv devel- 
oped into the center of the Yishuv throughout the early 1920s and housed its most 
important political and civic institutions — as its founders had already intended in 
late Ottoman times. 

The significance of the 1921 Tel Aviv Township Order must also be understood 
in connection with increased Jewish immigration and planned urban expansion. 
While, by the end of 1909, Tel Aviv had only been home to some 500 people, by 1925 
its population had risen to 34,200, and by spring 1934 it had doubled again to 72,000. 
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Its built area had increased seventy-fold in the meantime.”° With this rapid urban 
growth, which went hand in hand with rising land prices, poor workers and immi- 
grants erected overcrowded quarters of makeshift housing such as tents or wooden 
barracks throughout the city, which were perceived as a threat to the clean, modern, 
and progressive image of the city and its function as a symbol for the nation that 
was to be built.” It caused a “hunger for land”, as members of the Tel Aviv Commit- 
tee called it, a dire need for ordered urban expansion by the means of town planning. 
Jaffa had been declared a town-planning area by the High Commissioner in 1921, and 
the status of independent township was decisive in increasing the power of its local 
town-planning commission to expropriate lands for the construction of roads and 
housing.” 

As a consequence, land purchases, planning and construction increased, and 
European standards of modern town planning and architecture became another 
means of demarcating the Hebrew city of Tel Aviv from Jaffa and constructing it as an 
ideal Hebrew nation-space.” In 1925, the Scottish architect Patrick Geddes, who had 
been hired by the Tel Aviv Committee, presented his master plan for the expansion of 
the city northwards.” The building area of the Geddes Plan eventually became what 
is today known as Tel Aviv’s “White City” — a dense conglomeration of residential 
buildings in the architecture of the International Style, which scholars agree served 
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as a national Hebrew building style not least because of its negation of the ‘Orient’. 
In the 1920s, then, the immigration, municipal, and town-planning policies of the 
British Mandate saw Tel Aviv flourishing as a modern Hebrew metropolis, housing 
thousands of new Jewish immigrants. Politically, it had become all but autonomous 
from its mother city of Jaffa, and its development had often occurred at the latter’s 
expense. 

By early 1929, revisionist Zionist leader Zeev Jabotinsky was able to comment, 
echoing and yet not fully endorsing “Lausanne wisdom’, 


Tel Aviv is an example and a lesson as to how two nationalities, destined to live in 
one and the same country, can and should dwell side by side without stepping on 
each other’s toes. This is, perhaps, the most “discussed” feature of Tel Aviv; to me, 
the most valuable. Two men of different habits may keep friendly for ever if each 
one has his own apartment, provided the walls are of sufficient thickness; but they 
are bound to lose their tempers if forced to room together. The rule should not be 
extended so as to cover whole countries or districts; but within the limits of one 
village or township, racial homogeneity is a great asset of peace.” 


Later that year, after another outbreak of violence, as British officials observed, “Jew- 
ish shopkeepers moved from Jaffa to Tel Aviv. In every respect the schism between 
the two peoples was now open and undisguised[.]” In 1937, by the time of the Peel 
Commission's report, the partition of Jaffa and Tel Aviv and the conflicts at their bor- 
der were cited by the British officials as further proof of the necessity of partition on 
a country-wide level.” 

The case of Jaffa-Tel Aviv shows that the role of the British Mandate in the nation- 
alization of Palestine (and later Israel) was much more complex than the narrative of 
a forceful imperial transfer of a North Atlantic concept into the Middle East would 
have it. When the British Mandate gained power in Palestine, it did not encounter 
an empty, malleable space but was confronted with preexisting local realities. British 
imperialism was not and did not suddenly turn into the only channel through which 
either Jewish Zionists or Palestinian Arabs conceived of their local and global sur- 
roundings or their own specific places within them. Rather, as shown above, even 
before the war, globalization had gone hand in hand with a large degree of localiza- 
tion, i.e., the strengthening of attachment to the geographical units of Palestine and 
Greater Syria. In addition, the Zionist movement, premised on the European ‘mi- 
nority experience’ and its xenophobic ethnonationalism, had already begun to en- 
force the principle of the nation in its spatial politics at the local level. This resulted 
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in a simmering conflict over incompatible forms of (re-)territorialization caused by 
different aspects of geopolitical upheaval and global integration. With the establish- 
ment of the Mandate, however, the British gained much of the authority to privilege 
one competing form of reterritorialization over another, and British policies regu- 
lating migration, urban planning, and construction supported and exacerbated the 
partition of both cities and what some scholars call Tel Aviv’s “conquest of Jaffa’.** 

From a global perspective, this privileging of Zionist forms and claims of reter- 
ritorialization by the Mandate is paralleled by the Mandate’s restrictive policies con- 
cerning the naturalization of members of the Palestinian diaspora. In late January 
of 1926, Tel Aviv and other cities throughout Palestine opened their first “naturaliza- 
tion offices”.”” Article 7 of the Mandate had obligated the British to enact a national- 
ity law in Palestine, and the Palestinian Citizenship Order in Council came into force 
on 1 August 1925. As had been stipulated by the Treaty of Lausanne, it provided that 
all those who had been “habitually residents” of what was to become Palestine would 
“become ipso facto” nationals of that territory. Immigrants, in turn, were allowed to 
naturalize after having permanently resided in Palestine for the relatively short pe- 
riod of two years.°° The Hebrew press provided its readers with detailed informa- 
tion on how to naturalize and called them to do so at one of the offices.’ Throughout 
the Arabic press, however, the Palestinian Citizenship Order again raised the issue of 
the Palestinian emigration and the diaspora in the Americas: By 1927, it had become 
clear that for many of the Palestinians living abroad, it was impossible to naturalize 
under the conditions laid out by the British administration.” 

Again, Filastin began to publish open letters by emigrants, only that this time 
they were not narrating the risky and often grievous migration experience — but 
rather their failures to naturalize as Palestinians despite having been born there, 
having family there, and owning property lying within its territory. 
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The strange thing is that every Jew of whichever previous nationality [...] receives 
naturalization as soon as he sets his foot in our country, but the native of Pales- 
tine [...] is considered non-Palestinian and is eligible for the “award” of Palestinian 
citizenship only under preconditions and restrictions.” 


Just as when it addressed the unequal treatment of Jewish immigrants and returning 
Palestinian migrants at Jaffa port during the period of late Ottoman rule, the Jaffan 
newspaper Filastin contrasted Jewish and Arab access to reterritorialization under 
the new regime that ordered it, criticizing the privileges Jewish migrants enjoyed 
over Palestinian Arabs. What is more, the above excerpt from an open letter from 
an emigrant residing in Mexico demonstrates Palestinian resistance to the regime 
itself and the fact that the British were the ones invested with the imperial power to 
“award” Palestinian nationality. 


Conclusion 


By taking a large step back and engaging with the rich literatures on the intellectual 
history of ethnonational partition and the global intellectual history of the nation, 
this chapter has aimed to draw attention to the limits of the paradigm of imperial 
diffusion. I have argued that neither global nation formation nor the emergence of 
ethnonational separatism and ultimately partition are adequately grasped by the as- 
sumption that these were disseminated by imperial powers from the core to the pe- 
riphery. Rather, they constituted new forms of reterritorialization in face of the de- 
territorializing impacts of increasing globalization, and thus stemmed from an in- 
teraction between local and global forces that was not exclusively shaped by the im- 
perial encounter. New forms of localized attachment, bounded identities, and their 
spatializations had already begun to emerge in Jaffa-Tel Aviv at the close of Ottoman 
rule — both in the shape of an emerging sense of Palestinian Arab wataniyya and in 
the shape of Zionism’s ethnonational separatism, most clearly embodied in Tel Aviv, 
which was itself conditioned by the experience of exile and of minority status in ma- 
jority societies increasingly defined in ethnonational terms. 

Interestingly, Palestinian forms of local attachment and identity were linguisti- 
cally distinguished from the threat of the Zionist claims to the land, with the Zionist 
immigrants increasingly being understood as a qawmi community undermining the 
interests of the watan. Neither term, watantyya or qawmiyya, was entirely new at the 
time. Nowadays, both would be translated as “nationalism” but for the period under 
study qawmiyya is mostly rendered as “nationalism” while wataniyya is translated as 
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“patriotism”. This distinction is, as others have pointed out, flawed, because it im- 
plies a conceptual distinction stemming from European languages that is unlikely to 
reflect local conceptual realities. In addition, wataniyya was used much more widely 
than qawmiyya by many Arabic-speaking national movements without this implying 
that they were patriotic rather than nationalist in character.’ The distinction made 
in Filastin’s usage at the time nonetheless appears to be meaningful, both because of 
the systematic way the terms are used and in view of their respective etymologies. 
Whereas qawm derives from the Bedouin term for a group that a person is born into 
and thus denotes loyalty to the nation as a people, watan, the homeland, is defined 
first and foremost by being a person's place of habitation, and thus carries spatial 
and geographical connotations. Historically, it was most often used to differentiate 
residents from aliens (ajnabi). By the late 19th century, however, its meaning also 
began to incorporate the dimension of an aboriginal homeland, fatherland or patrie, 
and was thus ethnicized.’°° 

Recognizing the Zionist movement’s national aspirations, the Arabic press re- 
ferred to them as qawmi — as the term watani was reserved for the patriotic/national- 
ist movement of the (original), locally attached residents of Palestine and thus stood 
in conceptual opposition to the Zionist movement. While this does not necessar- 
ily mean that Palestinian Arab nationalism may not also have been understood as 
qawmi, it proves beyond doubt that Zionism and wataniyya appeared to be mutu- 
ally exclusive concepts to contributors to the Arab press. In Zionist discourse, mean- 
while, while it was common to refer to its own movement as national (le‘umi, a term 
that also derives from the idea of a nation as a people, uma), when the emergent 
‘Arab question was addressed, it was rarely spoken of using the same vocabulary. 
Rather than designating it as a le‘umi/national movement, it was referred to as the 
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Arab or the Palestinian movement and the Arabs’ strong attachment to their home- 
land (moledet) was often emphasized with concern.” 

The way the two national movements perceived each other involved a complex 
negotiation of their different relationships with mobility and rootedness, de- and 
reterritorialization, and implicitly addressed the ongoing process of a rescaling of 
belonging and their differing positions within it. Zionism, having emerged out of 
the context of European ethnonationalism, incorporated many of the ideal-type, 
defining elements of nationalist movements, including the ambition to ultimately 
make an ethnically homogenous nation and congruent state.’ Palestinian Arab 
wataniyya, on the other hand, its geographical boundaries remaining as yet unclear, 
and not (yet) explicitly calling for a Palestinian state congruent with a Palestinian 
nation, does not match neatly with European-centered definitions of nationalism. 
For long, this has led to debates over the movement's authenticity. Yet Palestinian 
Arab wataniyya undoubtedly constituted an authentic form of a redefined, localized 
attachment that had emerged in the face of experiences or fears of deterritorial- 
ization. Transcending the modular model of nationalism and replacing it with the 
notion of a transposable nation form, wataniyya appears as a possible alternative 
version of the nation form rather than a radical alternative to it. In this light, it 
becomes obvious how the notion of nationalism’s modularity and the tradition of 
doubting the Palestinian movement’s authenticity are discursively intertwined and 
how both of them, in fact, obscure Palestinian intellectual agency. 

The growing tensions among the residents of both Jaffa and Tel Aviv can there- 
fore be interpreted as a competition between two nation forms within the space ofa 
single city: One based on a lived rootedness in place, albeit gradually redefining the 
boundaries of collective, national (watant) identity when faced with deterritorializa- 
tion in the shape of both globalization and Jewish immigration; the other based in 
an understanding of existing national (qawmt/le’umi) unity and the ambition to re- 
cover that aboriginal rootedness after having undergone a profound experience of 
uprooting, deterritorialization, and exclusion. Returning to Goswami’s claim that 
it was the doubled character of the nation form that accounted for its global lure, 
Palestinian wataniyya can be understood as a form of reterritorialization whose par- 
ticular, internal, local content appeared obvious and authentic but whose abstract, 
outward, universal form was still under negotiation — leaving open the questions of 
state and territory, for instance. The Zionist movement, by contrast, had consciously 
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adopted the universal, outward shape of a nationalist movement out of the desire 
to ‘normalize their status, yet was still engaged in the endeavor to fill this abstract 
form with concrete, localized content - making the creation of an authentic, na- 
tional Hebrew character a precarious and shaky endeavor and thus premising it on 
separatism and exclusion. 

The arrival of the British, therefore, did not herald the beginnings of thinking 
about the nation, nationalism, or ethnonational separatism in Palestine. Rather, 
with the establishment of the Mandate, the doors were opened for British im- 
perialism to regulate both deterritorializing and reterritorializing processes. In 
other words, the British government now held the power to interfere in the already 
ongoing conflict between competing forms of reterritorialization and versions of 
the nation form, and it used this power — partly intentionally, partly compelled by 
existing realities — to privilege Tel Aviv vis-a-vis Jaffa. 

This was not only a result of the British commitment to the establishment of a 
Jewish national home and the facilitation of Jewish immigration. Its primary cause 
was rather British complicity with the very form of reterritorialization and spatial 
organization epitomized by Tel Aviv, which appeared to be in line with globally 
spreading, modern, and progressive urban and territorial orders as well as British 
efforts towards colonial modernization. It was, however, based on the exclusion of 
the local Arab population, to whom the British de facto denied the status of a nation 
by speaking only of the “civil and religious rights” of Palestine’s “non-Jewish com- 
munities” in the Balfour Declaration. The power to “award” nation status and, by 
extension, nationality now lay with the British Empire, as the criticism contained in 
the letter from the Palestinian emigrant in Mexico highlighted. British imperialism 
thus played a decisive role in nation formation and the creation of ethnonational 
separatism in Palestine, but it did not serve as the decisive vehicle to ‘export’ these 
ideas. Rather, the British Mandate government, by regulating migration and citi- 
zenship as well as local socio-spatial organization, served as a mediator and arbiter 
of globalization in Jaffa-Tel Aviv. It ruled, in other words, over who had access to 
and was included in a universalizing global regime of mobility and settlement, of 
national territorialization and, not least, its highly localized, in this case urban, 
materialization. 
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The Village Welfare Service (VWS) was founded at the American University of Beirut 
in 1933 to spur educated young people to contribute to rural progress. This “mes- 
sage [risala] of the educated youth to the fallah”, as the organizations motto had it, 
brought students to rural villages in Lebanon and Syria as volunteers. The Service's 
“Village Welfare Song” celebrated the departing volunteers: “We are coming from 
our classes, / We are going to the masses [...] We bring them science with its truth, 
with its truth / We bring the power of our youth, of our youth.” The “Farewell Village 
Song”, on the other hand, announced their return: “We ride our donkeys to cities that 
are far / Wherever useless students are [...] To the pupils who are loafing with no toil, 


”2 To the Service, educated 


no toil [...] We bear the light of re-al [sic] truth, rural truth. 
youth was as much an object of reform as its subject. Together, the two songs envi- 
sioned educated youth as the protagonists in a mission to advance rural welfare and 
spread an ethic of rural service. Established as an “experiment in constructive citi- 
zenship” that would bring about a “national resurgence by way of the reformation of 
rural life,” the VWS would encourage the “educated youth of the country to live up 
to the highest ideals of life, and [train] them to apply those ideals in national con- 
structive action.”* In this way, the VWS placed educated young people’s expertise 
and attitudes at the heart of a project of rural revitalization. 

The interwar Middle East witnessed a succession of new organizations like the 
VWS that identified young people as a transformative force. Scholars have placed 
this phenomenon in several historiographical contexts. Debates about Middle East- 
ern fascisms have animated one set of studies. This research suggests that some 
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youth-identified nationalists, scout troops, and colored-shirt paramilitaries in the 
region appropriated practices from European counterparts but largely eschewed 
fascist ideology.” Indeed, the symbolism of youth resonated across the ideological 
spectrum; in Syria, for example, Akram Hourani, later leader of the Arab Socialist 
Party, founded the Youth Party in Hama in 1938, while the Azhar-educated Mustafa 
Sibai established the Young Men of Muhammad in Damascus in 1941, inspired by 
the Muslim Brotherhood.® Several studies account for this interwar affinity for 
youth as an expression of a burgeoning mass politics in which young, middle-class 
men rose to political prominence in urban spaces and reading publics.’ Youth-iden- 
tified political parties mobilized these means, sometimes to oppose and sometimes 
to support the late Ottoman-era urban elites or ‘notables’ who dominated interwar 
nationalist politics. Other works focus on interwar discourses on youth, which asso- 
ciated adolescence with both nationalist vigor and deviant disruption.® These latter 
works describe young people’s performances of national identity through sartorial 
choices, athletic displays, and more and discuss the gender and class anxieties that 
prompted elite attempts to discipline youth subjectivities. 

The case of the VWS offers a chance to synthesize the mass-political and per- 
formative-discursive approaches to youth in the interwar Middle East. The Service 
sought to develop a hybrid technical-cultural expertise on rural societies, drawn 
from transnational sources, and to train young volunteers to employ it. On the 
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one hand, this project represented the articulation of transnational middle-class 
practices and institutions with local political dynamics. While the VWS emerged 
from American schools, later support from the Syrian government suggests it in- 
tersected with wider attempts to mediate between rural and urban constituencies. 
These efforts can be seen as a furtive bid to fold a network of rural welfare activities 
undertaken by private institutions into the expanding semi-privatized govern- 
mental services of Syria and Lebanon's “colonial welfare state[s]” under mandatory 
rule.’ On the other hand, the notion of an “educated youth’ devoted to rural service 
implied that the VWS was seeking to both mobilize and reform youth subjectivities. 
Its summer camps facilitated the performance of youth volunteerism as a modern- 
izing spark in rural communities, while also striving to carefully regulate how the 
volunteers interacted with villagers and one another. The VWS’s appeal lay at the 
intersection of this management of educated young people's practices and attitudes 
and its capacity to articulate the figure of educated youth with other sociopolitical 
forces, suggesting that a full account of the political efficacy of youth in the interwar 
period must account for both its popular politics and its discursive elaboration. 

The “educated youth’ of the VWS was a vehicle for middle-class ambitions, a 
project to reform the peasantry and its volunteers alike that sparked regional po- 
litical interest. As the first section below indicates, the Service’s beginnings can be 
traced to coalescing transnational interest in rural issues among alumni, students, 
and professors at American missionary schools in interwar Lebanon. The second 
section details how the model of summer-camp volunteerism and the ordered so- 
cial life of the camps formalized the conceptual pairing of the collective enthusiasm 
and expertise of educated youth with a culturally authentic rural renewal. Summer- 
camp operations contracted with the onset of World War II, but, as detailed in the 
third section, VWS leader Afif Tannous’s post-war career in U.S. developmental aid 
points to the enduring resonance of the “message of the educated youth to the fallah” 
in a developmentalism guided by social science. 


Rural Service and Expertise in the Interwar American Mission 


Founded by the American Protestant Syria Mission in 1866 and 1927, respectively, the 
American University of Beirut (AUB) and the American Junior College (AJC) in Beirut 
furnished the immediate context for the VWS. Financially supported by the philan- 
thropy of northeastern American industrial capital, American missionary schools 
had long served to satisfy local social and governmental demand for technical train- 
ing and professional licensure. AUB graduates became, for example, Ottoman mil- 
itary medical staff, officials in the British administration in Sudan, and Iraqi sec- 
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ondary-school teachers." This transnational accommodation between missionary 
education and local state-building projects, however, had produced few conversions. 
With little to show after nearly a century of proselytizing, AUB and AJC reconceptu- 
alized their educational objectives in the interwar period. These decades saw the two 
institutions, like their counterparts in Egypt, “[moving] toward an understanding of 
mission that utterly rejected polemic and emphasized social service.” In this con- 
text, a notion of specifically rural service emerged in the early 1930s, bolstered by 
funding from American charitable foundations. For AUB alumni and AJC students, 
the prospect of improving rural life heralded a chance to realize social and profes- 
sional ambitions. Professors and missionaries, meanwhile, sought to reform their 
contributions to local communities by developing a rural practice in their respective 
fields, drawing on financial support from foundations and the transnational circu- 
lation of ideas about rural modernity. At the intersection of American capital and 
local educational priorities, then, rural service and expertise acquired a discursive 
cachet and institutional foothold that proved foundational to the VWS. 

Early murmurs of interest in rural service are evident in the early 1930s corre- 
spondence of a cohort of late 1920s AUB graduates, including future VWS director 
Afif Tannous and Aleppo camp director Zekin Shakhashiri. Most had found employ- 
ment in the interlocking networks of British imperialism and American foundation 
activity. Afif Tannous, for example, worked for the British administration in 
Khartoum, before joining rural education and agricultural extension programs 
supported by the Near East Foundation (NEF) in Mandate Palestine.” Charles Ma- 
lik, a future VWS committee member, worked for a Rockefeller Foundation project 
in Egypt.” Evangelos Stephanou and Shukri Shammas, who had also worked for 
the British in Sudan, were both employees of the foreign-owned Iraqi Petroleum 
Company in Damascus and Homs, respectively.“ Exchanges between these friends 
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exuded dissatisfaction and found them lamenting their lack of meaningful con- 
tributions to the greater good. As Stephanou wrote to Malik in one early 1930s 
postcard, for example: “Here we are getting older and older and what have we done 
yet? We ought to unite and work united.” Malik, Tannous, and Stephanou directed 
their frustrations into plans that recalled shared experiences as AUB students, par- 
ticularly the service-oriented “village deputations” of the ecumenical Brotherhood 
Society at AUB led by Professor Laurens Seelye.” Malik suggested rural summer 
conferences to discuss philosophical and political topics.” Meanwhile, Tannous 
and Stephanou circulated plans to form utopian rural communities that would 
function as models for villages in the region." Tannous, for example, imagined a 
communal farm led by Malik, Stephanou, Shakhashiri, and himself, which would 
“ultimately [...] become a dynamic center of rural reconstruction.” The farm was 
inspired by Harold Studley Gray, an American pacifist, conscientious objector, 
and missionary who later founded a cooperative farm in Michigan in response to 
the Great Depression, and with whom Tannous felt he shared a dedication to the 
“rural environment with its simplicity” and the “freedom of thought and action” 
that agricultural self-sufficiency would provide.” The rural visions of these AUB 
graduates combined nostalgia for the idealism of their student years and a distaste 
for urban ‘civilization’. Their aspirations set the stage for a conception of the VWS 
summer camps as a transformative retreat into rural space. 

At AUB, meanwhile, the emergence of social-scientific rural-studies programs 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s, fueled by donations from American foundations, 
provided the institutional context for the VWS. A 1927 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to develop social-science teaching and research led to the hiring of 
sociology professor Stuart Dodd, another executive committee member of the 
VWS. Equally important to the Service was the 1930 establishment of the Institute 
of Rural Life (IRL) at AUB, with financial support from the NEF. The IRL soon 
hired UC-Berkeley-trained agriculture specialist Halim Najjar as its director of 


15 Evangelos to Malik, undated, CHMP Box 44, Folder 4. 

16 Malik describes one such “very sweet experience” of a “week [of service] on a Brotherhood 
Deputation to a distant ignorant village” in the summer after his graduation (Malik to Evan- 
gelos, 28 April 1928, CHMP, Box 44, Folder 2). See also the mention of “Mashtat Hasn Dep- 
utation” in the January 31st entry in Malik Appointment Book for 1928-29, CHMP, Box 258, 
Folder11, and Malik’s retrospective praise for these deputations in a recommendation for 
Seelye in Malik to Dickerson, 19 December 1958, CHMP, Box 43, Folder 1. 

17 Malik to Stephanou, Tannous, Shammas, Levi, Asadollah, Abazoglu, Hadidian, and 
Shakhashiri, 13 November 1930, CHMP Box 44, Folder 3. 

18 Evangelos to Malik, 15 August 1931, CHMP, Box 44, Folder 4. 

19 Malik, Tannus, Stephanou, Shakashiri to “Character Bad”, 30 December 1934, CHMP, Box 48, 
Folder 2. See also Patricia Appelbaum: Kingdom to Commune: Protestant Pacifist Culture Between 
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agricultural work and Tannous as its director of social work; they were the likely 
architects of the VWS agricultural and recreational programs, respectively. The 
involvement of both foundations reflected a shift in American humanitarian efforts 
from emergency charitable giving during World War I towards proto-developmen- 
tal projects in the interwar period. The sum effect of this influx of support was that 
AUB was able to position itself as a center of research and social service from which 
this new approach to philanthropy could be executed in the region.” Combining 
AUB’s emphases on service and social science, Dodd would soon be “taking groups 
of students to the villages during the vacations to make surveys and to conduct 
controlled experiments” in a prelude to the VWS’s summer activities.” 
Acontemporary AUB civics textbook reveals how a service ethic and the transna- 
tional circulation of rural expertise aligned for undergraduates. Dodd wrote the first 
edition of Social Relations in the Near East to accompany first-year civics courses in 
1931. Malik, Tannous, and Najjar each contributed chapters urging students to take 
responsibility for the improvement of rural life.” Scientific improvements to peas- 
ants’ hygienic and agricultural practices would guide such efforts. A list of “liter- 
ature for village work” prepared separately by Dodd points to the social-scientific 
and practical bodies of specifically rural knowledge that influenced Social Relations. 
It included works on Danish cooperatives, “rural reconstruction” in the British Raj, 
American 4H Clubs, and rural education in the U.S., Iraq, and China from American 
teaching colleges.” Equally, however, the rural chapters in Social Relations suggested 
that this scientific modernity would have to accommodate itself to rural life, argu- 
ing that, in order to be accepted by peasants, village welfare projects had to reflect 
cultural as well as technical knowledge. Malik argued, for example, that concepts of 
hygiene were best conveyed to villagers in rural terms, with germs as invisible jinn 
spirits and antiseptic as a protective kohl, a cosmetic thought by villagers to be cu- 
rative.” This paternalism reflected a preference at the core of Dodd’s assemblage of 


20 Keith Watenpaugh: Bread from Stones: The Middle East and the Making of Modern Humanitari- 
anism (Oakland: University of California Press, 2015), 189-191; Cyrus Schayegh: “The Interwar 
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Society 32:1 (1945), 87-90. 

21 Dodd, “The village welfare service”, 87. 

22 Charles Malik: “Village Welfare”, in: Stuart Dodd (ed.): Social Relations in the Near East: A Civics 
Textbook of Readings and Projects for College Freshmen (Beirut: American Press, 1931); Halim Na- 
jjar: “Agriculture”, and Afif Tannous: “Village Problems”, in: Stuart Dodd (ed.): Social Relations 
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Beirut (Beirut: American Press, 1940). 
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rural expertise, and later in the VWS, as discussed below, for so-called rural meth- 
ods that would preserve what was perceived as the authenticity of rural life against 
modernizing transformations. 

The more immediate inspiration for the VWS’s volunteer summer camps were 
projects organized by the American Junior College, the Mission's recently established 
college for women. The AJC held the first self-described volunteer rural service camp 
in the summer of 1932 in Bint Jbeil, which was later credited with inspiring the VWS. 
This summer camp appears to have emerged in large part from the initiative of AJC 
students. As early as the summer vacation of 1929, according to an AJC annual report, 
an AJC student “organized the idle in her village and started oriental rug-making on 
a small scale”, while another “organized a health school” for the children in her village 
in what may have been templates for the first camp.” Participation in such projects 
reflected AJC students’ appropriation of the College’s and Mission's pedagogy of ser- 
vice. Accused in an anonymous 1936 report of reinforcing a tendency to “concentrate 
[...] money and personnel in Beirut” in missionary educational institutions, admin- 
istrators at the AJC may have been eager to “justify [the college’s existence] by pro- 
ducing real home missionaries” with an orientation towards village welfare.”* For 
the young women of the AJC, meanwhile, the summer camps presented an oppor- 
tunity to put the skills in hygiene and childcare they had learned from their courses 
into practice for both altruistic and professional purposes. As one alumnus of the 
College who was “doing constructive village work” reported in 1934: “I am here a doc- 
tor and nurse! I keep eyedrops, iodine, quinine, ointments, and first aid necessities, 
and I am treating the village on the whole.””” Both institutional and individual in- 
terests in rural development thus validated rural volunteering. 

These factors provide the backdrop to the 1933 conference on “rural conditions”, 
attended by both students and faculty of AUB and AJC, which led to the formation 
of the VWS.”® Retrospective accounts by Dodd, Tannous, and in VWS annual re- 
ports are vague on the Service’s foundation, saying little more than that students 
and faculty at the two schools with an interest in rural welfare gathered at the con- 
ference and decided to form the organization. A 1932 set of “tentative proposals for 
village work of volunteer students in the summer” compiled by Dodd after a meet- 
ing at AUB seems to have been an effort to coordinate AUB, AJC, IRL, and Mission 
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28 “Third Annual Report [...]”, SCA, Students 30s, Box 11, Folder1. 
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rural activities.” The Service's eventual coalescence from this conjuncture of forces 
within American educational institutions in interwar Lebanon confirms the appeal 
of rural welfare projects within a broader shift towards a more ecumenical, service- 
oriented missionary presence in the Middle East. Student and alumni aspirations 
and transnational institutional transformations thus combined to give the notion 
of “village welfare” its discursive and material underpinning. Attempts to improve 
village life along these lines demanded not only rural expertise but also the cultiva- 
tion ofa rural service ethic among educated youth. As the next section describes, the 
work of translating modernity into a rural context as a volunteer was equally about 
shaping the educated young subject. As Najjar would later argue in an undated VWS 
report, 


the energies of the educated youth must find a channel for self expression. [...] 
This aimless expression of the spirit of youth should be well harnassed [sic] and 
utilized to the best advantage. It should be directed towards a worthwhile ideal 
in life. What is more worthy of the efforts of the educated youth of this country 
than the masses of the population who have been for ages maltreated, neglected 
and usurped — masses of people on the farms who have been suppressed and ex- 
ploited??° 


Youth too, in other words, would be reformed by rural welfare work. More specifi- 
cally, spending the summer in rural service would “habituate city youth to [a] demo- 


cratic and athletic life in which order and work reign.”” 


As it grew in the 1930s, the 
VWS would attempt to create this order through its summer camps and extend it 


beyond American missionary networks. 


Ordering Rural Leisure in the VWS Summer Camps 


In an editorial in Beirut’s Le Jour in 1935, banker and statesman Michel Chiha praised 
the merits of the summer vacation. According to Chiha, the summer vacation gave 
“future doctors, lawyers, and engineers” a much-needed “direct and salutary contact 
with the old Lebanese soil.” “Without [vacations]”, argued Chiha, “the majority of 
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undated, PHS 115-16-18. 
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our students would be, from a spiritual and national point of view, rootless [dérac- 
inés].” Chiha’s editorial captures some of the currents that shaped the VWS and its 
camps. Volunteering for the VWS would provide a summer’s “direct and salutary 
contact” with rural life. Forgoing visits to home cities and villages, or more desirable 
vacations in the breezy resort towns of Mount Lebanon, VWS student volunteers 
made their way to Lebanon's peripheral Biqa‘ and ‘Akkar areas and the countrysides 
of Damascus and Aleppo. The camps they joined there were a staging ground for vis- 
its to villages and an ordered space to facilitate the development of the character of 
the youth. Both camp organizers and volunteers, however, recognized that summer 
was still a vacation from school. The VWS camps thus attempted to cultivate cer- 
tain leisure practices among the “educated youth’ that comprised its volunteers. In 
the organization of the camps and in interactions with villagers and rural youth, the 
Service encouraged volunteers to orient their leisure time and their competences to- 
wards the realization of an improved yet authentic rural life to be shared by middle- 
class youth and peasants alike. 

Arrangements for the camps began on AUB’s campus each spring, as Tannous 
and others reached out to secondary-school and university students, as well as re- 
cent alumni and families with AUB connections, to find both new and returning vol- 
unteers for two-week sessions in July and August. A VWS executive committee, com- 
posed of employees of the Institute of Rural Life and AUB faculty members, selected 
camp directors and made arrangements for the location of each camp. On the whole, 
the governance of the Service seems to have been relatively ad hoc. Tannous, Najjar, 
Dodd, and longtime chemistry professor Harold Close played important roles early 
on. By the end of the 1930s, a wider range of Lebanese professors and instructors 
at AUB and other Mission schools had become involved, including Tannous’s con- 
temporaries such as historian Constantine Zurayk (B.A. 1928), philosopher Charles 
Malik (1927), and commerce instructor Shawki Dandashi (1927), as well as younger 
figures such as elementary school teacher Shafik Jeha (1933) and ethics instructor 
Munir Saadeh (1930). For camp directors, the executive committee seems to have 
had a particular preference for doctors like Shakhashiri and medical students such 
as Rassem Zauk (M.D. 1939) and Khalid al-Muti’ (B.A. in Medicine, 1938). As for the 
location of camps, the Mission’s networks of contacts and converts in rural areas 
likely facilitated the siting of future VWS summer camps in villages in the Biqa‘ Val- 
ley and ‘Akkar, as well as separate AJC summer work in villages in the Masyaf district 
near Hama.” 
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Reports, inventories, and schedules hint at the ordered leisure sought by sum- 
mer camp directors. An Aleppo branch camp featured a group of tents, including 
a director’s residence, a kitchen tent, and a meeting tent, arranged in a semi-cir- 
cle around a flagpole. A nearby stream provided water, which a volunteer retrieved 
daily with the help of “the camp’s donkey”, but a car also gave the camp access to ice 
and other supplies.** Inventories of camp equipment from the Biqa‘ and ‘Akkar list 
beds and cots, tin or brass tubs for cleaning and transporting water, cutlery, lamps, 
and more. The inventories also include recreational items, such as a volleyball net, 
megaphone, Victrola record player, and playing cards.” Daily schedules organized 
both work and leisure: Service projects in the morning, discussion over lunch, a few 
free hours before “organized athletic games for boys from the villages” and educa- 
tional events such as night school for villagers or lectures in the evenings after din- 
ner.*° Discipline was to be strict, with fines for tardiness and one report suggesting 
that “the laws [of the camps] must be military or at least semi-military [...] each vol- 
unteer should understand that he has volunteered of his own will and that he must 
sacrifice for the sake of the high ideal.” Camp by-laws hinted at the daily efforts 
that went into maintaining this order, forbidding students from wearing pajamas 
at meals and insisting that students keep their beds tidy and the camp clean. “This 
place is a[n official] site [maq‘ad] and not a bedroom’, the by-laws reminded the vol- 
unteers.*® Overall, however, an accommodation between service work and summer 
diversion seems to have characterized the volunteers’ experience, belying the sever- 
ity of the camp motto, “work and order [al-‘amal wa-al-nizam]”.” 

The camps also claimed to offer a regulated sociability that would nurture the 
Service’s “national constructive action’. Advocates emphasized the coeducational, 
non-sectarian, and apolitical character of the camps, in which a “strong conscious- 
ness of the necessity of this kind of work for the uplift of the villagers” led to “coop- 


49 In a letter 


eration in spite of individual, racial, mentall[,] age and sex differences. 
thanking the Syrian Relief Association in Boston for its donation to the VWS, AUB 
president Bayard Dodge proudly reported that a summer camp in Damascus wit- 


nessed “the first time [in the region] that Christians and Moslems have worked to- 
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gether, and men and women together have taken part in public service. 
would later describe the summer camps in similar terms, adding that the camps had 
a patriotic “spirit of Arab nationalism in its broad and liberal sense” with the strict 


prohibition of any formal political activity or party “propaganda’.*” 


Gendered anxi- 
eties about cohabitation in the camps, meanwhile, were addressed by the presence 
of a married couple as chaperones to create a “homelike” or “family atmosphere”. 
This aspect of the camp environment nonetheless seems to have appealed to stu- 
dents. As one annual report put it, “the volunteers included young women as well as 
young men, and consequently the social life at the camp became a distinctive feature 
of the experiment.”“* Notably, a number of the female volunteers in the summer of 
1937, such as Alice Kandaleft and Rose Ghreib, would become leading figures in the 
Lebanese and Syrian women’s movements.“ The participation of these and other fe- 
male students reflected efforts to cultivate respectable coeducational sociability in 
the camps. 

The work of situating youth sensibilities in rural space continued in the vol- 
unteers’ welfare projects with villagers. VWS volunteers made daily rounds to 
surrounding villages, offering everything from literacy instruction to new agricul- 
tural techniques and American livestock breeds including Jersey cattle and Leghorn 
chickens.*® These activities solicited both technical and cultural expertise on the 
part of VWS volunteers. Consider, for example, a handwritten scripted “dialogue 
between a volunteer and a fallah”, perhaps performed by students at a “Rural Day” 
VWS fundraiser at AUB, used as a volunteer training tool, or written by a student in 
a civics course, in which a volunteer and a villager discuss local water sources. The 
volunteer explains why spring water is healthier than the river water they are first 
offered: 


| didn’t mean to say that spring water is honey and the valley water is yogurt [laban, 
i.e. categorically different] [...] | only meant to say that spring water is far better 
than the valley water because it is cleaner. It is as if you went to the market and 
bought two shirts, one is worn and one new [...] One is dirty because someone else 
used it, while the second is new and clean because it has not been used: just so 
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with the water. Spring water is new and clear and valley water is dirty and not 
clean.*” 


As the dialogue continues, the volunteer is often tested by the fallah’s skepticism be- 
fore the latter’s ultimate acquiescence. The dialogue depicts an encounter between 
a resourceful and resolute young volunteer and the stubborn ignorance of a villager; 
the volunteer’s resort to analogy and their determination reflects the VWS’s efforts 
to cultivate cultural aptitudes and positive character traits among educated youth. 
A VWS report affirmed that the best volunteers exhibited “perseverance” and were 
able to “[bear] the attacks and grumblings of the villagers patiently and with good 
spirit.” Similarly, when villagers in ‘Akkar rejected a VWS proposal to build a new 
water pump, the volunteers initiated a “strong campaign’ to convince the villagers 
of the pump’s hygienic value. The “campaign” leveraged access to medical expertise 
by having a local doctor certify the uncleanliness of the water and the camp doctor 
give out free treatment, taking advantage of the fact that “doctors held a high po- 
sition in the hearts of the village people.” Male volunteers, meanwhile, appealed to 
village men through norms of hospitality, arguing that it was a “dishonor [‘ayb] for 
the village people to abandon [...] its guests who wanted only the best for them” and 
that it behooved a “distinguished [wajih] man like himself to support the Service.” In 
each of these cases, student volunteers were charged with marshalling local culture 
to overcome resistance and thus exercise both their technical and cultural proficien- 
cies.” 

In addition to hygienic interventions, the VWS also encouraged athletic activi- 
ties such as team sports and scouting as a basis for their envisioned improvements 
in rural society. Such work was premised on similar grounds to the summer camps 
themselves. Just as the volunteers were to practice new forms of leisure, sociability, 
and expertise, the village children and youth would adopt recreational habits that 
would instill cooperative sensibilities. The VWS prioritized the introduction of “or- 
ganized athletic games for boys from the villages”, and particularly team sports.*° 
Instructing the local boys in such activities, one report suggested, helped to train 
villagers to “grow within [themselves] the spirit of cooperation and order and make 


”>1 Team 


them stronger in their bodies in the spirit of complete manliness [rujila]. 
sports also had the merit of replacing what the VWS saw as the chaotic play of lo- 


cal youth. One report described teaching baseball in Biqa‘ Valley villages, arguing 
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that “[baseball] served our purpose which was to replace the untidy and rather mis- 


52 The curriculum of a “Rural 


chievous games that occupied their leise [sic] time. 
Problems” course at AUB also noted the existence of “defficiencies [sic] in rural play” 
and suggested “improvements” including the introduction of football, basketball, 
volleyball, and track and field. The curriculum, however, also suggested “choosing 
an old native sport, classifying it [and] modifying it” with the goal of making it “obey 
the rules of sports” and conform to a “spirit of sportsmanship”. Here too, the VWS 
encouraged its volunteers to appropriate and reform local cultural phenomena. Ina 
similar vein, VWS scouting troops sought to eliminate rivalries among village boys. 
According to Khalid al-Muti’, VWS scout leader in the Biqa‘, the aims of scouting 
were “to create [a] sense of order in [local boys]” and, with the “thoughtful arrange- 
ment of the groups”, to “cut away the sense of hatred among the boys coming from 
different villages.”** Both al-Muti’ and his counterpart in ‘Akkar, Muhammad Ri- 
faat Dalati, proudly reported the success of scout gatherings in soothing tensions 
between boys from neighboring villages.” Team sports and scouting were thus to 
serve as paradigms for what the VWS understood to be new attitudes and relation- 
ships. 

VWS athletic programs reflected the centrality of young people’s recreational 
habits to the Service's vision of a rural modernity. The example of the construction 
of a swimming pool in the ‘Akkar village of Jibrail, as described in a VWS annual 
report, is instructive. After cleaning the spring in the village, “a further suggestion 
was made to build a swimming pool near to the spring, thus adding a very attractive 
feature to the life of both the volunteers and the young men and children of the sur- 
rounding villages. When the idea was proposed the young men of the village were 
enthusiastic.” The completed swimming pool, although it “appear[ed] to be some- 
what of a luxury for a village,” served a greater purpose than mere recreation to the 
VWS leadership. Not only did the pool “suggest the advantage of hygienic habits,” 
but it created the conditions for an indispensable attitudinal shift: 


The great need of the villagers in this district is a spiritual one [...] There is a lack 
of the energy and ambition which is so necessary if they are to improve their 
economic status. Furthermore, their lives are culturally starved and must be dull 
and monotonous. What a challenging situation! How can we stimulate them as a 
group to wanta richer and more abundant life? We feel that we must appeal to the 
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young men and get them interested first. Athletics is one way to appeal to young 
men-— hence our athletic field and the swimming pool. This will bring them to the 
camp and the spring daily, and the rest of the village will come along to watch. 
What could be more natural than that the spring should be the center of interest 
for the whole village and a meeting place for the near-by villages?°° 


This portrayal of the swimming pool’s impact epitomized VWS efforts to inspire a 
desire for progress in young villagers who were otherwise perceived as anarchic, 
passive, or both. From the camp leaders’ perspective, Jibrail’s new spring, swim- 
ming pool, and athletic fields together would encourage a healthful and active rural 
life. This “spiritual” transformation in rural young people paralleled the rural service 
ethic of the student volunteers, which was also considered a remedy for misdirected 
“energies”. 

By the late 1930s, expansion beyond Lebanon and beyond missionary networks, 
particularly the establishment of VWS branches in Aleppo and Damascus, suggested 
ambitions ofa large-scale regional adoption of the VWS model of rural revival.°” The 
practice of the summer camps and the discursive pairing of youth and peasantry ap- 
pears to have appealed broadly, as indicated by a request for materials from AUB’s 
Institute of Rural Life sent by a bookstore owner in Tartus, who had started an “or- 
ganization of active young men to travel about the farms and villages investigating 


the situation of the fallah and serving him.”*® 


Beyond new volunteers and camps, 
the most consequential evidence of increased attention to the VWS was financial 
assistance from the Syrian government, which contributed 1000 pounds in 1938 to 
the Aleppo and Damascus camps, 3000 in 1939, and “two thousand dollars” to sup- 
port the publication of a VWS literacy primer for elder villagers.” Syrian political 
interest in the VWS is evident in a pamphlet by Tannous, which included a photo- 
graph of National Bloc notables Jamil Mardam Bey, Abd al-Rahman al-Kayyali, and 
Shukri al-Quwatli with Alice Kandaleft and a group of village children during a “full 
day” visit toa VWS camp. Equally striking is Tannous’s description of “around ten of 
the best Muslim girls of Damascus from the al-Bakri, al-Tarzi, Mardam, al-Jazairi, 
‘Ayyad, and al-Rayyis families” who “unveiled [...] and went out to work in those vil- 
lages among the women and children’ with the VWS, recalling the VWS’s empha- 
sis on its coeducational volunteers.®° Backing for the VWS paralleled Syrian elites’ 
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broader efforts to cultivate ties to middle-class figures and institutions, in this case 
via the rural expertise of educated, young, middle-class men and women." National 
Bloc figures may also have agreed with the AUB professor and Arab nationalist in- 
tellectual Constantine Zurayk, who contrasted VWS youth volunteerism with hu- 
manitarian charity in a chapter of al-Wa 7 al-qawmi (“On National Awakening”, 1939) 
and depicted it as “unifying national work in which every individual desire dissolves 
and every partisan tendency vanishes.” In this vein, the VWS may have appeared 
to interwar notables as a means to reframe their contested paternalistic rule and di- 
rect the political activity of educated youth towards non-partisan expression in rural 
service. 

The movement’s growth, however, triggered hesitation at AUB. At a 1938 VWS 
conference, for example, prominent figures within the VWS debated the extent to 
which their project should or should not be described as “national work” [al-‘amal 
al-qawmi]. Some, including Zurayk, contended that the VWS program necessarily 
had to instill an Arab national conscious in the peasantry as part of the work of rural 
revival. To others, however, it was imperative that a project sponsored by the univer- 
sity remain apolitical.“ The conference also heralded a more professionalized ser- 
vice model that limited reliance on the voluntary and amateur participation of stu- 
dents. After the conference, AUB commerce instructor Albert Badre underlined the 
necessity of such changes in a report criticizing the camps, which he found to be too 
full of lowerclassmen to achieve much of substance. His recommendations, which 
were adopted shortly afterwards by the AUB’s VWS executive committee, proposed 
a year-round concentration of expert intervention in a “Rural Center”.® Halim Na- 
jjar elaborated that, after the conference, “the camps [were] to be used as training 
centers” while “actual rural reform [was] to be conducted during the whole year.” 
Besides entrusting village welfare to specialists instead of student volunteers, these 
changes would also address concerns expressed by camp directors in the Biqa‘ and 
‘Akkar in previous years that student “outings” and other activities had “given the 
camp the reputation of a summer resort.”® Starting in 1940, the VWS also appears 
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to have encouraged individual students to pursue summer projects in their home vil- 
lages as a substitute for the collective experience of the camps. While the Service’s 
summer-camp model for rural welfare had garnered regional attention, ambiva- 
lence towards nationalist politics, calls for greater expertise, and skepticism about 
the emphasis on leisure jointly precipitated a contraction in its scope. 


Rural Modernity from the VWS to International Developmentalism 


The VWS project rested conceptually on a mutuality between educated youth and 
rural society. The invigorating presence of young people was intended to translate 
modern advances into a rural vernacular and inspire a “spiritual” motivation for 
progress. Equally, the educated youth would benefit from the authenticating effects 
of rural service and the managed environment of the camps. For both youth and 
villagers, then, the summer camp model promised a delicate initiation into moder- 
nity. This underlying imperative of a “selective acculturation” was an enduring tenet 
in the thought of Afif Tannous (1905-1998).°° Tannous’s education and work at AUB 
and his access to American missionary networks allowed him to establish himself 
as an expert in rural affairs, beginning with NEF-sponsored rural education work 
in Palestine, continuing with roles in the VWS and IRL, and culminating in his 1940 
Ph.D. in “rural sociology” at Cornell University. Even after starting what would be- 
come a decades-long career at the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations in the 
United States Department of Agriculture (USDA), Tannous remained a dedicated 
advocate of the Service, portraying it as a model for developmental intervention in 
several publications. As his attention turned to larger regional development projects 
in the Arab world, his work continued to insist on the need to mediate development 
through local culture, transplanting the concerns that animated the notion of youth- 
led rural development to the burgeoning practice of administering developmental 
aid. Tannous’s post-war advocacy for a culturally sensitive social science to guide de- 
velopment thus built on his experiences with the VWS, which had similarly sought 
to make its volunteers conduits for rural transformation. 

Foundational to Tannous’s thought was his claim to unique epistemological ac- 
cess to village culture. His 1940 dissertation at Cornell University, where he was sup- 
ported in part by a scholarship facilitated by Neale Alter, a rural missionary in Syria 
and Lebanon in the 1930s, combined an intimate familiarity with his own home vil- 
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lage, Bishmizzin in northern Lebanon, with social-scientific methods.” The intro- 
duction presented a conception of the Middle Eastern village as a discrete unit of 
social life, a notion that Tannous had been developing since at least a 1935 article 
during his time with the VWS.” To Tannous, the village constituted a material and 
spiritual unity, producing both the biological and symbolic means by which its resi- 
dents lived and expressed all meaning. Tannous legitimated his claims by referenc- 
ing his “intimate contact with [Bishmizzin’s] life during the past twenty-five years” 
and his familiarity with “the subtleties and complexities of its cultural and social 


organization.”” 


Simultaneously, Tannous believed that he had “been away enough 
from the village and comparatively free from entanglements in its affairs, so that 
he was able to examine it with a reasonable degree of objectivity.”” He situated his 
doctoral research in this balance between intimacy and detachment with a method- 
ological argument about the limits of quantitative knowledge in sociological inquiry. 
The “rigorously quantitative method of science” was of limited use “in the realm of 
social phenomena,” according to Tannous.” Inspired by the University of Chicago 
philosopher and sociologist George Herbert Mead, Tannous conceived of society as a 
“human organism’ seeking “relative equilibrium’ on the basis of “past experience” in 
response to various environmental stimuli.” In this understanding, the social body 
sought to restore its coherence in response to disruption. This process required qual- 
itative investigation, especially in the case of “such a village community as the one 
under study where life is integrated to [such] a high degree [...] that no sharp lines 


can be drawn between the various aspects of its life.””° 


His “participating neutrality” 
put him in a position to employ sociological categories while grasping the constitu- 
tive unity behind them.” 

Tannous’s conception of the village as an “integrated” social unit set the stage 
for an emphasis on the fragility of village life in modernity. A series of 1940s arti- 
cles in sociology journals based on his dissertation research found Tannous devel- 
oping an understanding of change as an external threat to the internal coherence of 
village communities. His articles identified the silk industry, emigration, and mis- 
sionary education as historical intrusions that had jeopardized Bishmizzin’s ability 


to structure meaning for its inhabitants. Tannous described the silk industry as an 
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interruption to Bishmizzin’s classless society: “With the advent of the silk factory, 
[the village’s] harmony began to show some signs of disruption and social stratifi- 


cation became evident.” 


Missionary education was equally unsettling. “It widened 
the horizon of village life,” argued Tannous, “but the horizon was widened to an ex- 
tent that was conducive to the destruction of the community integrity.”” Individual 
aspirations empowered by cash from silk production or kindled by new educational 
opportunities threatened to weaken the bonds of communal membership. Emigra- 
tion encapsulated these deleterious consequences of modernity for the close-knit 
character of village life. “Before the American World (the world of free individu- 
alism) was discovered by Bishmizzeen,” suggested Tannous, “social control [had] 
never assumed an extreme character, and individual frustration [had] never been an 
acute problem.” With the option of emigration, “an outlet, an escape was provided” 
which threatened to dissolve communal integrity.® Individual frustrations previ- 
ously muted by the village’s monopoly on meaning now found new avenues to sew di- 
vision. To Tannous, then, the stability of rural society depended on maintaining dis- 
tance from the individualistic tendencies of modernity. These convictions reflected 
Tannous’s promotion in the 1930s of “a type of education suited to the actual condi- 
tions of the rural community,” as he wrote in Social Relations. He believed a tailored 
pedagogy would not disturb rural integrity, an approach the VWS had attempted to 
put into practice through its methods for teaching hygiene and recreation.” 

The prospect of rural cultural dislocation shaped Tannous’s views on develop- 
mental interventions in the rural Middle East and led him to stress collaboration 
with certain rural elites. Tannous felt that in villages “local leadership and govern- 
ment [...] reflect[ed] the authority and interests of the community. Leaders develop 
gradually and spontaneously.” Elsewhere, he added that village “leadership is not 
a birth privilege; it is rather achieved by those who measure up to standards.” The 
notion of village leadership emerging “gradually and spontaneously” suggests that 
Tannous saw it as meritocratic and representative. Tannous’s understanding of tra- 
ditional leadership fueled his belief that aid should be administered with the coop- 
eration of such elites, convinced that only local leaders had the necessary legitimacy 
to sway rural communities to participate in development projects. His experiences 
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with the VWS campaign to persuade the villagers in ‘Akkar and his exposure to “the 
philosophy of [U.S. agricultural] ‘extension’ with its emphasis upon the [...] volun- 
tary participation of the people in the process of rural development” at Cornell un- 
derlay this determination. In a 1954 article on community development, Tannous 
contended that the “stimulation” of an “adequate” leadership in developing commu- 
nities would be easy where “tribal groups have not yet succumbed to disorganizing 
factors.” “Outstanding individuals”, Tannous noted of such cases, “grow into posi- 
tions of leadership almost imperceptibly, through a long-time process of seasoning 
and selection. Such leaders truly represent the collective will and the traditional pat- 
tern of life of the group, and are trusted and followed when they pioneer in new en- 
deavors.”** Tannous also endorsed collaboration with landowning elites, believing 
that “enlightened elements [could be found] not only among the intellectuals and 
professional groups, but also among the tribal chiefs and large landowners” of the 
Middle East.” Such optimism may have derived from Tannous’s experiences with 
the VWS, as indicated by his praise for a camp outside Damascus, where the local 
“feudal lord amazed [the volunteers] one day by appearing with his wife at the camp 
and requesting them to show him how to improve conditions in his villages.”*° 
Tannous’s open disposition towards such figures contrasted with his opposition 
to post-war urban nationalist elites. He argued in 1955 that the “critical issue” af- 
ter independence was “how to change from the old form of leadership into the new, 
which emanates from the people and is fully identified with their needs and aspi- 
rations.”*’ Yet, in many ways, Tannous’s temporal schema reversed “old” and “new”, 
for it was in fact the (supposedly “modern”) nationalist leadership that represented 
the historical distance between elite and populace, whereas Tannous’s image of the 
ideal “new” leadership resembled his description of traditional rural leaders who 
“emanate[d] from the people”. Contemporary nationalist politicians, on the other 
hand, had abandoned communal sociality. To Tannous, social atomization and this 
estrangement of leadership were linked: “Previous to the advent of the national-po- 
litical movement, leadership in the village was simple, direct and its significance 
limited. Leadership statuses were, for the most part, assigned by the village culture 
structure, rather than achieved by individual effort.” However, when “the old leader- 
ship pattern of the village was disrupted [...] leadership became mostly an achieved 
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status rather than an assigned one,” based on connections to central government.*® 
Behind this notion of a shift from “assigned” to “achieved” leadership lay Tannous’s 
wariness of individual ambition and his contention that only “the village culture 
structure” could designate leaders who authentically represented village interests. 
Alienated “national-political” leadership thus fit into Tannous’s tableau of village in- 
tegrity disrupted by urban modernity. In Tannous’s view, nationalist ideology also 
defied the temporality of traditional leadership, which could only gradually emerge 
from collective life. “The prevailing spirit of nationalism,” argued Tannous, “[was] 
impatient with [the] slow process [required for community development]; it is of- 
ten eager to get things done and to attain nationally tangible results in the shortest 
time possible, regardless of the method adopted.”® Nationalism, in other words, 
would rush development to its detriment, becoming an agent of disruptive moder- 
nity rather than the “selective acculturation” to which Tannous, as both a VWS leader 
and a developmental expert, aspired. No wonder, then, that Tannous mused about 
“the selection of leaders assigned to village development work be[ing] restricted to 


those with village background and connections.””° 


Development projects led by the 
agendas of ambitious nationalist elites, he feared, threatened to displace traditional 
leadership and cultural structures. 

In a 1951 article entitled “Positive Role of the Social Scientist in the Point Four 
Program”, Tannous combined his beliefs about cultural integrity, developmental ex- 
pertise, and communal leadership. The article envisioned a crucial role for social 
science in facilitating the delivery of post-war aid to the developing world. Social 
scientists, Tannous contended, could mediate the transformations enabled by de- 
velopmental aid. They would evaluate and alter projects conceived by technical ex- 
perts so as to protect the integrity of communal life in recipient societies. “There is 
essential need,” Tannous asserted, “for the social scientist to be actively implicated 
in the program from the beginning. Otherwise, any project of technical aid will run 


a grave risk of being disrupted, and possibly wrecked, by the ignored forces of lo- 
»91 
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cal culture.”” These ranged from what Tannous called Muslims’ “irritable and short- 
tempered [...] Ramadan Personality” while fasting, to tribal responses to agricultural 


settlement, of which he asked rhetorically:” 
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How far and how rapidly could the tribal community be transformed into an agri- 
cultural community, and by what techniques and methods? What are the chances 
that such transformation will result in deterioration of health and morale, and in 
general disorganization? [...] Will such a program ultimately result in transform- 
ing the tribal chief, a democratic leader in the nomadic setting, into a feudal lord, 
and his tribesmen into landless sharecroppers?” 


As Tannous’s concern for the loss of the “democratic leader in the nomadic setting” 
makes clear, developmental intervention had to tread lightly. Much as VWS volun- 
teers sought to carefully introduce modern hygiene and recreation into village life, 
Tannous argued that the social scientist would “select and give expression to those 
fundamental values that make up the core of the American culture, and of the demo- 
cratic way of life as a whole [and] interpret them in terms of the other culture partic- 
ipating in the aid program.” Tannous asserted that the social scientist would have 
to carry out a monumental and culturally informed act of translation. Social scien- 
tists were thus to be indispensable to post-war American developmental aspirations, 
agents of a colossal effort to introduce modernity in terms that would not unsettle 
local cultural stability that, for Tannous, had begun in VWS summer camps. 


Conclusion 


In summer excursions from AUB “classes” to “the masses”, the VWS charted a tra- 
jectory that linked the behavior and attitudes of educated youth to the wider success 
of rural modernization. The VWS had emerged through the efforts of a combination 
of disaffected AUB alumni, budding AJC professionals, American foundations, so- 
cial scientists, and, of course, the summer-camp volunteers themselves. The intro- 
duction of rural welfare as an object of expertise and focus of a youth-service ethic 
gave this ensemble an organizing principle and laid the groundwork for its cam- 
paign to reform educated youth and rural life in one stroke. The summer camps put 
this dual mission to work. Organizers sought to provide the volunteers with a well- 
ordered experience, one that would infuse summer vacation with purpose and make 
hygienic and recreational interventions the seeds of a local will to progress. Through 
such mechanisms, the VWS summer camps provided a stage on which the discur- 
sive figures of the educated youth and peasantry could be synthesized, affirming 
the underlying belief that modernization in both groups was necessary and desir- 
able but needed to be submitted to a verifying procedure in which the authentic- 
ity of each would be protected. Anxieties about each of these two groups becoming 
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“rootless”, to use Chiha’s term, suffused the summer camps. Both educated young 
people and villagers had to perform modernity without becoming unmoored from 
culturally authentic rural modes of being. In sum, the Services efforts to bring stu- 
dents into rural space and to provide the conditions for a renewal of village life can 
be understood as attempts to modernize at a pace set by expertise, both technical 
and cultural. 

The case of the VWS also expands our understanding of the breadth of the 
interwar discourse on youth in the Middle East. Ambiguously nationalistic but 
stubbornly apolitical, the Service represented a proto-developmental manifesta- 
tion of middle-class political identification with youth. Tannous would recall that 
members of youth-identified nationalist political parties participated in the sum- 
mer camps, an unsurprising fact given the common base of recruitment among 
AUB students in Beirut.” Unlike many such groups, however, the VWS did not 
oppose notable elites.” In its openness to support from National Bloc politicians 
in Syria, the VWS resembled the situation of the interwar Aleppan middle class, 
where “members of the a‘yan [...] increasingly drew on the literary skill, linguis- 
tic ability, communal identity, and legal training of a group of young, Western- 
educated, middle-class men in their opposition to the French Mandate.””” The 
task of rural revitalization, of course, necessitated a different skill set, one which 
VWS organizers and volunteers mobilized through their access to a transnational 
network of missionary institutions, American foundations, and social-scientific 
knowledge. The summer camps did, however, offer a non-sectarian, coeducational 
“communal identity” for educated young people willing to sublimate their leisure 
time to higher ends and develop a practice of rural intervention in hygiene, literacy, 
agriculture, and more. The trajectory of the VWS also suggests that the middle-class 
mobilizations channeled through the figure of youth provided not only a means of 
confirming or contesting notable rule in urban contexts, but also an avenue for the 
extension of welfare services and political networks into rural areas in the interwar 
period. Zurayk’s insistence on differentiating “social projects” like the VWS from 
paternalistic charity hinted at a model of service provision as “popular efforts em- 
anating from the heart of the nation” carried out by an educated youth dedicated 
to something more than mere “political independence”.** National Bloc support for 
the VWS thus represents a rural historiographical counterpart to the largely urban 
political projects that pushed interwar Syrian and Lebanese politics “beyond elite 
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nationalists’ focus on independence,” including the women’s, workers’, and Islamic 
popular movements alongside middle-class political activities.” 

Finally, the VWS can be situated not only in the conjunctural politics of the in- 
terwar period, but also in a longer trajectory of elite subject-formation equally in- 
flected by the figure of youth. By encouraging its volunteers to thinking of them- 
selves as mediators between a scientific modernity and rural cultural integrity, the 
VWS project resonated with what Lucie Ryzova has described of the young Egyp- 
tian efendi, who excelled in “code switching” between modern and traditional idioms 
and markers in “a performance of identity according to the contingencies of con- 
text.”"°° In 19th- and 2oth-century Middle Eastern societies negotiating the terms 
of modernization in a global context of European imperialism, positive invocations 
of youth often implicitly rested on this capacity to navigate different cultural reg- 
isters. Negative portrayals of youth, on the other hand, raised the specter of a su- 
perficial adoption of Western civilization and a selfish abandonment of local cul- 
tural forms. These included such figures as the 19th-century young Europhile fop 
“imitating the behaviors, accessories and clothes, prodigal customs of the Franks 
that they themselves refuse to appreciate [...] unaware of [their] own true nature 
and failing to preserve [their] nation’ or the interwar Iraqi efendi who in British im- 
perial eyes was “young, loud, self-centered and self-seeking, and overly influenced 
by a half-formed understanding of European politics and culture.” VWS disdain 
for “city youths” and “useless students” reiterated this discursive differentiation be- 
tween youth as “peril” and as “promise” in a new context.’ Tannous’s post-war writ- 
ings echoed these patterns by anticipating the dissolution of traditional forms of 
leadership by brash urban nationalists or ill-informed technical experts who lacked 
the VWS volunteers’ and social scientists’ sensitivities. In this way, the VWS’s con- 
ception of youth reframed broader processes of nationalist subject-formation, mak- 
ing its young volunteers the vehicle for a performance of the expertise to manage the 
material and cultural disjunctures of a colonial modernity. 
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A Clash of Concepts 
Communist Agitation and Organized Labor in Lebanon 
during the French Mandate 


Thomas E. Jakob 


When votes in the first elections held in an independent Lebanon were counted 
in 1943, it quickly became clear that all four candidates of the Communist Party 
of Lebanon (CPSL) had failed. For an attentive reader of the history of the Levant, 
this may at first seem strange: After all, the Communists were strongly involved 
in the independence movement, were able to accumulate symbolic capital during 
this period, and were quite moderate in their demands. Only a year later, the then 
chairman, Khalid Bakdash, summed up the position of the CPSL once again: 


All we demand is the implementation of some democratic reforms the masses 
agree on. And it is not part of our program to expropriate the national capital or 
the local industrialists. We assure the national owners of capital and the national 
industrial owners that we will not regard national manufacturing with envy and 
hate, on the contrary, we hope for its blossoming and development.' 


The reasons for this defeat are certainly multiple and include the amended electoral 
law of 1934, in which list voting was abolished,” as well as the dominance of local no- 
tables (zwama) in the power structure of the country.’ It may even be that progres- 
sive voters in 1943 proved reluctant to trust a party that had flirted with France via 
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the Popular Front. The very idea of Communism had certainly been damaged inter- 
nationally by the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact.* While most of these explanations focus 
on the period after 1936, this chapter scrutinizes the two decades before, especially 
the period between 1925 and 1936. 

This chapter argues that, although the formation of trade unions was an essen- 
tial part of the strategy of the CPSL, as it was for the Soviet Comintern and the left- 
wing international French trade union federations with which the CPSL was allied, 
the Communist movement failed to build a sustainable ideological and institution- 
alized base among Lebanese workers and the Lebanese population during that par- 
ticular window of opportunity. More precisely, it failed in exporting its version of 
organized labor into the country. 

Considering labor unions as institutions in the field of organized labor, it be- 
comes evident that organized labor in Lebanon and Syria had traditional origins that 
differed from the models developed in Europe. Unions in the Levant crossed paths 
with Communist ideology, yet ultimately took a different direction than the Com- 
munist forces had hoped for. Labor unions, even more than political parties, proved 
not only to be a pivotal part of the Communist strategy of pursuing world revolution, 
but also turned out to be a contested and bumpy terrain. As organized labor is much 
older than the Communist ideology, the new current had to try to enforce organiza- 
tional and institutional change upon existing forms of professional organization — 
and mindsets — in order to form ‘red’ trade unions. 


The method: A configuration of variables for a single case study 


By scrutinizing these forms of institutional change,’ this chapter identifies different 
factors or variables, while assuming a model of multiple conjunctural causation in 
which variables are strongly interwoven and build on, reinforce, enable, and favor 
each other. This kind of method takes an unusual approach and incorporates ele- 
ments from case-study research and comparative research. In a sample with n=1, 
a configuration in which a Boolean and connection is postulated is formed using a 
combination of variables. In that way, it is stressed that, for the time being, facing 
little systematization in the field, we must assume that all the factors are only neces- 
sary but not yet sufficient conditions. Unlike conventional methods of comparative 


4 Julian Vadillo Muñoz: “The Lebanese Communist Party: Continuity Against All Odds”, in: Laura 
Feliu/Ferran Izquierdo-Brichs (eds.): Communist Parties in the Middle East 100 Years of History 
(London: Routledge, 2020), 97. 

5 For a more comprehensive overview of the research agenda with a dominant emphasis on 
how institutions emerge from and are embedded in concrete temporal processes, see Kath- 
leen Thelen: “Historical Institutionalism in Comparative Politics”, in: Annual Review of Political 
Science 2:1 (1999), 369-404, or, more recently, John L. Campbell: Institutional Change and Glob- 
alization (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2021). 
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social science, the validity of this configuration is not to be proven via comparison 
with other cases, but by causal inference and elaborated internal connections be- 
tween the variables, as practiced in Case Study Research (CSR) or case-oriented re- 
search.‘ The study stops one step short ofa comparative configurational analysis and 
remains a heuristic single case analysis. Additionally, and consequently, the study 
does not use previously undisclosed sources but seeks to give a systematic corset to 
previously used literature and material. 

This framework lends itself to the study, as most of the literature on the Com- 
munist movement and especially on trade unions in the interwar years, consists of 
atheoretical and interpretative case studies, which do not lend themselves to gen- 
eralization; indeed, no significant variable-driven attempts at generalization have 
yet been made.’ The choice of a case in which a particular outcome was possible — 
yet was not realized — is a contribution to the collective endeavor of science.* Conse- 
quently, the study aims at laying cornerstones for a more systematic study of Com- 
munism and organized labor in the historical Middle East. 

The structure of the study is determined by methodological considerations. In 
order to create a solid background of knowledge to build on, the first part of the 
chapter introduces the reader to the world of the left spectrum from 1919 onwards, 
i.e., at the start of the century of internationalization of organized labor, at least in 
Europe.’ Building on this, the guild dispositive” is introduced as the first variable. 
It shows how organized labor was traditionally lived in the Levant and what residues 
of this persisted into the middle of the 20th century. It also shows that although the 
Communist movement was active in and had contacts with the world of organized 
labor, the degree of actual control over these organizations was low. In the following 
part, the rise of the Nationalist current as an alternative in the field of anti-colonial- 
ism is introduced as another variable. Increased self-confidence of non-Communist 


6 Charles Ragin: The Comparative Method. Moving Beyond Qualitative and Quantitative Strategies 
(University of California Press, 1987), esp. chapter 3. 

7 For a comprehensive distinction between different kinds of case studies and the critique of 
their ontologies, see Attilia Ruzzene: Using Case Studies in the Social Sciences. Methods, Inferences, 
Purposes (PhD dissertation, Erasmus University Rotterdam, 2014), esp. chapter 1. 

8 James Mahoney/Gary Goertz, “The Possibility Principle: Choosing Negative Cases in Compar- 
ative Research”, in: American Political Science Review 98:4 (2004), 653-669. 

9 Stefano Bellucci/Holger Weiss: “1919 and the Century of Labour Internationalisation”, in: Ste- 
fano Bellucci/Holger Weiss (eds.): The Internationalisation of the Labour Question: Ideological An- 
tagonism, Workers’ Movements and the ILO Since 1919 (London: Palgrave MacMillan, 2020), 1-19. 

10 Loosely based on the work of Gilles Deleuze and Michel Foucault, | define a dispositive as 
knowledge and institutionalized techniques that emerged in the past from necessities or 
junctures, and which still shape the contemporary view of decisions about economic gover- 
nance and norms of conduct. For a deeper dive into the history and use of the term, see Sverre 
Raffnsge/Marius Gudmand-Hgyer/Morten S. Thaning: “Foucault’s Dispositive: The Perspicac- 
ity of Dispositive Analytics in Organizational Research”, Organization 23:2 (2016), 272-298. 
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forces through partial political successes such as the tram boycott in Beirut, as well 
as the Bolshevization of the CPSL at the expense of grassroots activists (which could 
also be regarded as a variable in itself), led organized labor increasingly away from 
the Communist spectrum. The third variable, the role of the French mandate and its 
measures in the field of labor politics, also explains much of the impediments faced 
by the Communist current. Three factors are scrutinized: Labor legislation, the at- 
tempts to cut ties between leftist political activists and international organizations, 
and the establishment of counter-institutions. Eventually, an atmosphere of inhibi- 
tion about international solidarity, in which it became clear that the grassroots of 
the workers’ movement in France showed no sympathy for putting more resources 
into distant, anti-colonial struggles, builds another variable. 


One framework touching multiple discussions 


This hypothesis touches upon at least three major discussions in the field. First, it 
backs Franz Borkenav’s often criticized 1938 observation that the Middle East and 
the Arab region seemed “immune towards the attempts of the international Com- 
munist movement to penetrate its sociological structures.”” By diving deeper into 
these sociological structures mentioned by Borkenau, the chapter finds that there 
were indeed reasons for the weakness of the Communists among the workers’ move- 
ment, rooted in Levantine dispositives of organized labor, which can be traced even 
into the late 1930s. 

Second, this chapter aims at reassessing much of the existing literature on or- 
ganized labor in the Levant, which can often be characterized by a certain posthu- 
mous mythologizing of its emergence and alleged strength, as Longuenesse has al- 
ready argued for Syria.” Literature about organized labor in Arab countries is often 
published by authors and institutions that are close to the remnants of Communist 
groups — and often a hard core left over from previously thriving organizations.” 


11 Franz Borkenau: The Communist International (London: Faber & Faber Limited, n.d.), 295; rein- 
forced in Fredrik Petersson: ‘We Are Neither Visionaries Nor Utopian Dreamers.’ Willi Münzenberg, 
the League against Imperialism, and the Comintern, 1925-1933 (PhD dissertation, Abo Akademi 
University, 2013), 82; criticized by Sana Tannoury-Karam: “Long Live the Revolutionary Al- 
liance Against Imperialism: Interwar Antilmperialism and the Arab Levant”, in: Heather 
Streets-Salter et al. (eds.): The League Against Imperialism. Lives and Afterlives (Leiden: Brill, 
2004), 623-648. 

12 Elisabeth Longuenesse: “Labor in Syria: The Emergence of New Identities”, in: Ellis Goldberg 
(ed.): The Social History of Labor in the Middle East (Boulder: Westview Press, 1996), 99-130. 

13 See, for instance, Dhu, “Al-Haraka Al-’Umaliya Wa an-Naqabiya Fi Lubnan”; Tareq Y. Ismael/ 
Jaqueline S. Ismael: The Communist Movement in Syria and Lebanon (Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida, 1998); Fawwaz Traboulsi: A History of Modern Lebanon (London: Pluto Press, 
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They tend towards the merely descriptive, sometimes glorify their subject and often 
seem uninterested in “infer[ing] beyond the immediate data to something broader 
that is not directly observed,” which many consider the central feature of modern 
social science. 

This also holds true for Jaques Couland, who has produced the most seminal 
and comprehensive work on syndicalism in Lebanon and who was an active mem- 
ber of the Parti Communiste Francais (PCF) until his death in May 2021. His writings 
became the major source of information on trade unionism in Lebanon in the inter- 
war years and also found their way into the reappraisal and documentation in recent 
Arab publications on the topic.” Although it draws on many of Couland’s writings 
as well as the sources he used, this chapter provides a more systematic, variable- 
based approach to deriving causal effects from the data in a framework that makes 
the research more transparent and replicable.” 

Third, Communist movements and trade unions in the Middle East have so far 
not been affected by the discussions between traditionalists, revisionists, and post- 
revisionists of Cold War history. In the field of Communist party politics and trade 
unionism, post-revisionists, in particular, have argued with respect to the cases of 
the United States, United Kingdom and Canada, that the role of Moscow’s interven- 
tions in the local Communist branches — beginning already in the interwar period 
— has been exaggerated in the literature, albeit while acknowledging Russia's lim- 
ited influence.” Little effort has been made to scrutinize the role of organized la- 
bor in Lebanon in a post-revisionist manner that explores both local conditions and 
external influences at a time when new concepts of economic organization and or- 
ganized labor from the outside were coming into contact with structures that had 
evolved within the country. From a rather traditionalist position, Louis Massignion 
had stated that, since 1917, ancient Muslim guilds had developed into labor unions 
and were tending to become dependent on the Third International. This statement, 


14 Gary King/Robert O. Keohane/Sidney Verba: Designing Social Inquiry: Scientific Inference in Qual- 
itative Research (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 7. 

15 See, for instance, Muhammad Wahabi Djama’hi: Al-Naqabat Al-’Umaliya Fi Lubnan. Nashatha, 
Tatawrha Wa Nizamha Al-Qanuni [Workers’ Unions in Lebanon. Their Emergence, Develop- 
ment, and Legal Regimes] (Beirut: Manshurat Zin Al-Huquqiya, 2019); Antoine Messara 
(ed.): Al-Naqabat Wa Al-Hay’iat Al-Mihnia Fi Lubnan: Mubadara Wa Musharaka Fi Al-Tanmia Wa 
Al-Sha‘an Al-‘Aam [The Trade Unions and the Organs of Professions in Lebanon: Initiative and 
Involvement in Public Affairs] (Amman: Al-Mu’assa al-lubnaniya lil-salam al-ahli al-da’im, 
1999). 
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which was later criticized by Baer in passing” shall be refuted completely by means 
of this chapter. While the chapter finds that the Bolshevization of the Communist 
Party of Syria and Lebanon did indeed take place, it argues that the workers’ move- 
ment was not affected in a lasting manner. Besides the local structures of organized 
labor, the reaction of the French Mandate, shaped by anti-Communism and the will- 
ingness to domesticate and eradicate organized labor, also prevented a deeper Com- 
munist penetration of the workforce. 

Having said this, Lebanon is a particularly worthwhile case to use in studying 
these topics and as a contribution to the aforementioned discussions, as it did 
appear at first to undergo a seemingly radical turn in terms of the organization 
of the workforce. When it came under the French Mandate in 1920, the country 
lacked a significant industrial sector and labor-related associations were set up 
according to the old Ottoman Guild model. Some fifteen years later, the country 
witnessed large-scale and comparatively well-organized labor protests, which were 
often planned and coordinated by anti-colonial and Nationalist forces and local 
organizations. These protests placed the French Mandate under pressure and were 
eventually a key reason for the concessions made in the Franco-Syrian and Franco- 
Lebanese treaties of 1936. 


A split based on theory: Labor internationalization and the ascendance 
of the Comintern 


While the Levant was becoming the target of the great powers’ mandate ambitions 
after the First World War, tectonic shifts in the perception and role of organized 
labor were occurring in Europe. This included an unprecedented level of network- 
building and internationalization; the century of internationally organized la- 
bor had just begun. In this politically volatile and innovative time, individuals, 
parties, peoples and states — of which many became mandatory powers — were 
confronted with profound questions towards which they had to orient and finally 
position themselves. It quickly became clear that the Soviet Comintern, in par- 
ticular, wanted to take up the fight for the hearts and minds of the working class 
throughout the world. Many European governments, as well as more moderate left 
forces organized in the International Labor Organization (ILO) and the Amsterdam 
International, adopted moderate to reactionary tones. 


18 Gabriel Baer: “Guilds in Middle Eastern History”, in: Michael Cook (ed.): Studies in the Economic 
History of the Middle East from the Rise of Islam to the Present Day (Oxford: Oxford University 
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Moscow or Amsterdam? Organized labor goes international 


After the Second International — arguably the most important international leftist 
organization in Europe — had been paralyzed and eventually imploded during World 
War I, the question arose as to how the internationalization of Marxist organiza- 
tion in Europe should proceed. Concerning the failure of the Second International, 
some blamed communication problems and travel restrictions, other voices, espe- 
cially from Russia, blamed the “scandalous betrayal by a majority of the official Social 
Democratic Parties,” which had often supported their governments despite the lat- 
ter’s pro-war policies. Indeed, the Russian Revolution had straightforwardly hit the 
fault-line between moderate and radical forces, creating severe fissures throughout 
the movement. The founding of the third international, or Communist International 
(Comintern) in March 1919, the reorganization of the Second International under 
Social Democratic leadership in summer 1920, and the establishment of the Inter- 
national Working Union of Socialist Parties (Vienna Union) in February 1921 openly 
sealed the definitive split within the once cooperative Marxist movement. When the 
last two founded the Labor and Socialist International (LSI) in 1923, the bipolarity of 
international Marxist oriented currents was finally established. 

These developments had repercussions for the international trade union move- 
ment. In meetings in February 1919 and July 1920, the International Federation of 
Trade Unions (IFTU) was resuscitated — with a stronger role for the British and 
French organizations. As before the war, it was still dominated by social-democratic 
currents.”° Russian trade unions were also invited, but only responded by attacking 
the initiative.” With most of the trade unions in Russia under their control, the 
new Soviet leaders viewed them as a pivotal pillar for achieving their ideological 
aims. However, as early as January 1918, the Russian Trade Union Congress found 
that the “Russian Trade Union Movement cannot fulfill its gigantic task without 
entering into the closest association with the international trade union movement.” 
But in the perception of the Comintern leaders and leading Bolsheviks, the most 
dangerous enemy of the Comintern was neither the League of Nations nor the 
Second International, but the IFTU. In their thinking, this “Amsterdam Interna- 
tional”, as it was also called due to the location of its founding conference it held 
from 26 July until 4 August 1919, was the only body outside the Comintern that was 


19 Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov Lenin: The collapse of the Second International (Glasgow: The Socialist 
Labour Press, 1922), 9. 
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capable of mobilizing mass support.” As a consequence, the Red International of 
Labor Unions (RILU) was founded in Moscow in 1921. 

For the Soviet Union and the Comintern, trade unions became the battleground 
on which they wanted to overpower the “reformist” tendencies. The Amsterdam In- 
ternational was very aware of that strategy. Consequently, and keeping that attitude 
during the entire interwar period, the IFTU declared as early as May 1921 that mem- 
bership of the RILU and the IFTU was mutually exclusive.” The relationship between 
the Comintern and the RILU, on the one side, and the ILO, IFTU, and League of Na- 
tions, on the other, remained frosty throughout the twenties — and the race for pre- 
dominance among the workers of the world had only just begun. 


The Comintern’s overall strategy towards the “East” 


The Soviet leaders, however, had their problems in setting up connections to the 
Levant. Nevertheless, in contrast to the IFTU and the LSI, the Bolshevik leadership 
showed considerable interest in the global spread of Communist ideas early on, in- 
cluding to the “East” or “Orient”, which was a very broad concept in those days, cov- 
ering everything from the Levant to Japan. 

Shortly after the October Revolution, an “appeal to the Muslims of Russia and 
the East” was drafted by Stalin, then Commissar of Nationalities, and also signed 
by Lenin. It emphasized anti-colonialism, declared all international agreements be- 
tween European powers concerning the East for void, and — long before the Wilso- 
nian credo — promoted the self-determination of nations.” In September 1920, the 
Congress of the Peoples of the East was held under the auspices of the Comintern 
in Baku. The invitation was published in Izvestia, the mouthpiece of the Bolsheviks, 
on 3 July of the same year, directly addressed the peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” 

However, besides some utterances of good will and the call for a “holy war” 
against imperialism, the congress blatantly showed how weak the Soviet connec- 
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tions in the region still were. None of the Arab visitors (of which the official records 
counted only three, though some participants did not specify their nationality in 
the survey) is noted to have played a decisive role in the congress,” and eventually, 
Vice-Commissioner for Foreign Affairs Karl Radek — an intimate of Lenins — took 
charge of criticizing the behavior of Britain and France in Syria.” 

This poor performance was no coincidence. After the 1917 revolution, many of 
Russian Empire’s experts on the Orient had been marginalized, and knowledge 
about the region was still scarce among the cadres of the party.”® Realizing the need 
for a deeper understanding of the region, the All-Russian Scientific Association of 
Oriental Studies within the Commissariat of Nationalities was founded in Decem- 
ber 1921. Its “New Orientalism” focused on researching the interests of the laboring 
masses in the colonies as a means of eventually winning the leadership in potential 
revolutionary struggles.” On a more practical level, the Communist University of 
the Toilers of the East was established the same year to train Communists in the 
anti-colonial movements. 


Reality beyond theory: Organized labor in Lebanese history 


By the late 1920s, both the trade union movement and the Communist movement 
lagged behind what local organizers — and observers from the Comintern — had 
hoped to achieve in the Levant. At the Fourth Congress of the Red International of 
Labor Unions in 1928, the resolution on Syria noted that trade union organizations 
were scarcely present in the desired form. At the same time, however, it was also 
noted that — in Syria, unlike in other Middle Eastern countries — labor organiza- 
tions outside the Marxist spectrum were also scarce and, if they existed, underde- 
veloped.*° Such an assessment is better understood if we recall that the definition 
of organized labor or labor unions is quite specific in the ideological jargon of the 


26 Enver Pasha, whose appearance at the congress was highly controversial in any case, claimed 
to be the representative of revolutionary organizations of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli, 
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young Bolsheviks and did not cover forms of professional organization in the Lev- 
ant. Thus, I argue in this section that a structural remainder, a dispositive, remained 
rooted in Lebanese society and inhibited the spread of Communist ideas among its 
workers organizations. 


The dispositive of the Guilds 


Depending on the definition, workplace or craft organization has a history that 
dates back to the 9th century in the Middle East.” A conglomeration of profession- 
based organizations working to improve the position of their members is today 
grouped together under the diffuse term “guild”. This term includes corporations 
known as hirfa/hiraf, sinf/asnaf, mihna/mihan, or the youth organizations called 
futuwwa.* Each of these bodies had a system of initiation and a concern for training 
and teaching, for passing on their ideology and each organization had internal 
systems of secrecy and discipline. Nonetheless, the nature, organization, first ap- 
pearance, and especially the independence of guilds is historically contested. For 
instance, some authors found examples suggesting that these organizations were 
politically autonomous by exploring literature about the hisba (a market inspec- 
tion)” others claimed that market inspectors (muhtasibs) regulated the markets with 
the help of “rifs from different professions, but that these arifs were only agents for 
policing and not true representatives of their professions.* 

Nonetheless, at the end of the 19th century, three major organizational features 
of the remaining guild organizations in the Levant can be determined as constitut- 
ing a dispositive distinct from what would become the dominant current of orga- 
nized labor in Europe. First, they encompassed nearly all members of a trade, from 
the apprentice and simple worker to the owners of private shops or manufactories. 
Issues between masters and workers could be addressed in special committees, and 
the organizations provided a possibility for upward mobility within a hierarchical 
bureaucratic structure. Second, mechanisms of labor action were known, however, 
these mechanisms were invoked against the outside and not within the craft. Guilds, 
often represented by the sheikh al-kar (guild master), entered negotiations and me- 
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diation over disputes between customers and guild members.” If that mediation 
failed, it could be ordered that that particular customer should be excluded from 
using any service provided by the guild’s members until the dispute had been solved 
in a satisfactory manner. Third, the power that emerged out of this collective action 
and the hierarchical structure made it possible for the organizations to exert politi- 
cal influence and propose policies to the ruling elite. Conversely, local notables had a 
long-term interest in staying in good standing with the guilds and their leadership, 
and in drawing them to their side in political and administrative matters. The rul- 
ing Ottoman elites had even been known to support and instrumentalize socio-eco- 
nomic grievances and labor struggles: Sultan Abdülhamid II, who was well-known 
for his authoritarian rule, in fact supported the workers’ strike against the French 
port administration in the Port of Beirut in the early 1890s. He also used strikes in 
tobacco facilities owned by the international Régie consortium across the empire to 
secure loyalty from the workers.*® 

Looking across the Levant of the early 1920s, the classical guilds had been 
severely weakened by the influx of cheap imported goods and by Ottoman policies 
and legislation or had disappeared completely in their traditional form. But some 
form of organizing along professional lines remained, and mutual-aid associations 
emerged. Although these have been considered forerunners of labor unions,” 
they had little in common with workers-only unions of the kind promoted by the 
Red International of Labor Unions, for instance. Such associations were indige- 
nous initiatives and tended to be instituted in a top-down manner, often with the 
leadership of intellectuals. A good example is the Workers’ Union in Zahlé. It was 
institutionalized openly in 1923 and was instigated by the journalist Shukri Ghanim 
and the publisher Ibrahim Al-Rai.*® These organizations included employers and 
employees without distinction. Furthermore, journalists, poets, and local notables 
were also often members. Such mutual-aid associations heavily outnumbered 
orthodox Marxist organizations.” 
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A union is not a labor union: Levantine organized labor 
and the Communist Party 


In 1924, aided by the Palestinian Communist party, on whose behalf Joseph Berger 
visited Beirut, Yusuf Yazbek, Fuad Shimali and a dozen intimates formed the 
Lebanese Peoples’ Party (Hizb al-Sha’ab al-Lubnani, hereafter LPP).*° A Commission 
for Union Organization (al-Lajnah al-Naqabiyah al-’Uliya; CUO) was also established 
in 1925. Eventually the Communist Party of Syria and Lebanon (CPSL) was formed, 
absorbing the LPP, and it was admitted to the Comintern at its Sixth Congress in 
1928 in the presence of its leader, Fuad Shimali, who was urged to put more effort 
into the formation of trade unions in the country.” 

Back in Lebanon, Shimali soon became a pivotal figure in the setting up of the 
Tobacco Union of Bikfaya, which would become an important ally of the Commu- 
nist Party. He had gathered experience organizing labor in Egypt, where he was 
a militant member of the Communist Party - which had been affiliated with the 
Comintern since 1922 — and of the General Confederation of Workers of Alexandria 
which, as Egypt’s leading trade union organization, was affiliated to the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions. The tobacco union, set up in the factories of the French 
dominated Régie, is claimed as the first workers-only union in Lebanon. 

Beyond that union, the CPSL claimed relations with 12 associations (railway 
workers, tailors, hairdressers, carpenters, tramway workers, chefs and housekeep- 
ers, musicians, construction workers, weavers, coachmen and drivers, shoemakers, 
and teachers) though there is no evidence that these organizations had a workers- 
only approach. Couland labels them “formal associations (associations formelles)” .* 
However, if they were legal, there were two possibilities: Either they came under the 
1909 Ottoman Law of Associations —- which would have made them rather mutual 
aid associations — or they came under the Ottoman Law of Professional Organi- 
zations of 1912 — which would make them professional associations, including all 
levels of hierarchies of a profession. However, as these laws were rarely enforceable 
in the late Ottoman period, few craft organizations — whether closer to the guild 
ideal or that of a Western union — adhered to the requirements of the law. Many 
organizations lacked written rules or any legal status until the late 1930s.” 
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Moreover, it seems reasonable to assume that these organizations were aware 
of how much political weight they possessed, and used this to search for the best 
deal, changing partners as necessary. As a consequence, while they had links with 
the Communists, they were probably not under their influence. An intuitive example 
is the above-mentioned driver’s association — which actually consisted of a motley 
assembly of garage owners, repair staff, drivers, and vehicle owners. The associa- 
tion was politically close to the industrialist Henri Firawn, who also became their 
honorary president in 1930. He managed to establish trust, for instance, by offering 
reasonably priced insurance against car accidents, and Fir'awn and the union leader- 
ship exchanged favors.** These organizations did not obey the Communist Party or 
their ideology, and Communist figures were not exclusively recognized as negotia- 
tors and spokespersons. For instance, the Nationalist Yusuf Al-Sawda was the lead- 
ing spokesman and mediator during the strike of streetcar and electricity workers 
that was joined by seven other professions in 1925.*° We can conclude that the nature 
of organized labor in the Levant, where a guild dispositive was involved, hampered 
the spread of Communist influence during the interwar period. 


The Nationalist current as a competitor in anti-colonialism 


Besides the often-persistent traditional forms of organized labor, the rise of Nation- 
alism as alternative to Communism for those who sought to push the anti-colonial 
struggle posed a problem for the Communist tendency. This variable is intercon- 
nected with the guild dispositive, as workers’ organizations tended to choose allies 
freely, even if much of the existing literature suggests that they were affiliated to the 
Communists. The burgeoning Nationalist movement was probably the biggest ben- 
eficiary there, especially after it discovered organized labor as a means of mobilizing 
against the French mandate. The Communists, in turn, did not agitate aggressively 
against the merger of Nationalist forces and organized labor due to Comintern pol- 
icy, which allowed and welcomed nationalist agitation as a means of weakening im- 
perialist rule. 

The boycott of the Beirut tramway lines in 1931 was the first time that the city’s 
workers managed to present a united front and coordinate collective action, and un- 
rest quickly spread all over the region, including to the cities of Aleppo, Homs, and 
Damascus. However, though some unions, including the typographers’ union, were 
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decisive to the protests, the main organizational efforts were not made by the Com- 
munists and their allies. An independent boycott committee was set up, which was 
not organized along trade lines, but around the confessional urban communities. 
The immediate, direct, and powerful impact of these self-organization measures 
surprised even their initiators. Committees developed strategies, communications 
and propaganda were quickly developed and distributed (especially with the help of 
the typographers’ union), and internal security forces were even formed to main- 
tain the pacifist character of the protests.*° This experience led various actors from 
the non-Communist spectrum, who increasingly saw organized labor as a means of 
putting pressure on the mandate power, to take a greater interest in sustainable or- 
ganizing and mobilization. The anti-colonial Nationalist current, especially around 
Riad-Al-Sulh, gained influence and attractiveness and became a real alternative to 
the Communists in the field of anti-colonialism.*” 


The policy of soft indoctrination and Lebanese organized labor 


The tramway boycott and the increase in unofficial strikes sparked new interest in 
labor organization, and more associations were founded as a consequence. While 
the Red International of Labor Union's 1924 call for more trade unions went largely 
unheeded, the organization of workers increased markedly across a broad spec- 
trum from Nationalism to Communism in the 1930s. In particular, professional 
white-collar associations of physicians, pharmacists, and lawyers, which tended to 
display Nationalist inclinations, emerged in 1934.4" Moreover, during this period, 
the Communists and Nationalists began to collaborate in several sectors, with the 
former following Moscow’s recommendations and relinquishing many of the goals 
of orthodox Marxism. For instance, the official lists of demands issued in the course 
of labor protests in the tobacco sector — which were also supported by trade unions 
and the Communist Party — stressed the right of Lebanese Capital to invest in the 
monopoly.” In 1931, the Syrian Lebanese Communist Party and the Palestinian 
Communists held a joint congress to adopt a resolution in accordance with the 
theses of the 6th Comintern World Congress (July-September 1928).°° These theses 
included the division of countries into three categories, of which Lebanon would fall 
into the third, the colonial countries, which displayed a certain degree of industrial- 
ization but were yet not ready for the dictatorship of the proletariat. To achieve the 
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latter, these countries had to pass first through a stage of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution that would eventually lead to a social revolution.” 

The degree of organization was given another push by the formation of a com- 
mittee of trade union centers in 1936. Led by the prominent typographer Mustafa 
Al-Aris, who had recently finished a two-year prison sentence, the committee be- 
came a pillar of resistance to the Mandate. The committee was open to sharing its 
knowledge and to connecting and coordinating the existing workers organizations 
within a revolutionary and Marxist-inspired framework. Mutualist and Nationalist 
unions could therefore seize the opportunity to join or cooperate.” This was the re- 
sult of discussions that had already taken place in the Soviet Union before the found- 
ing of the Red International of Labor Unions and was actually aimed at dealing with 
social-democratic trade unions. Unionists worldwide were encouraged to stay in 
their existing trade unions, even if these were led by reformists, and were urged to 
refrain from forming their own, purely Communist counter-unions. The idea was to 
drag the existing and nascent union organizations — which represented a great step 
forward by their sheer existence according to Lenin — into the Communist spectrum. 


The typographers’ association: Communist influence, yet not revolutionary 


An example of how these infiltration tactics worked out can be observed in the 
case of the typographers’ association. Originating in a form that resembled the 
Ottoman guild model, the association grew increasingly professional throughout 
the 1920s, becoming an important opponent of the French mandatory power and 
its policies. Indeed, when France took over the Mandate of Syria and Lebanon in 
1919, civil society was ready to hit the ground running: Spurred by the 1909 Law of 
Associations, the printing of all kinds of media flourished and became an important 
means of communication for the young civil society, but also for the administra- 
tion, entrepreneurs, and intellectuals from all the many communities. In the next 22 
years, the French authorities would register 401 associations in and around Beirut 
compared to 31 registered associations in total under Ottoman rule before the war, 
and 338 in the rest of Lebanon.” 
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The typographers’ association grew in importance against the backdrop of this 
flourishing civil society and with the introduction of bureaucratization. After it had 
repeatedly objected to the mandate leadership regarding the increasing number 
of bans on magazines, newspapers, and journals, the decisive break came in 1930: 
When no concrete result was achieved in negotiations, even though the association 
had access to a number of prominent MPs and ministers, the radical wing led by 
Muhi ad-Din al-Kuza gained the upper hand in the elections to the leadership 
bodies.** The typographers’ union would thus become one of the closest allies of 
the Communists and is often used as an example of Communist influence in the 
young trade union movement. This was particularly true in the time of activity of 
Mustafa Al-Aris. He was a member of the CPSL, chairman of the CUU, and would 
later become Lebanon's delegate at the World Trade Union Federation (WFTU).* 

Nonetheless, although the association was visible, First, there is little evidence 
that it had a significant impact on Lebanese society as a whole. The union had some 
400 members in a country of approximately 800,000 inhabitants with an illiteracy 
rate of about 50% (about 70% of them Muslims).** Bearing that in mind and recall- 
ing that the first important Communist figures were well educated members of the 
upper strata of society — something that also applies to the trade union movement 
generally — it is clear that Communism and workers-only unionism remained an 
intellectual matter — and of interest largely to intellectuals. 

Second, even if it can be argued that there were revolutionary elements inside 
the association, reformist or even just pragmatic currents also played a decisive role. 
Against that background, a member of the CPSL complained at the 7™ Congress of 
the Comintern in Moscow in 1935: 


In preparing the typographers’ strike in 1933, we tried to send a list of 15 demands, 
whereas there were only three demands which interested the workers: freedom 
for their dissolved trade-union, eight hours of work, and regular payment of 
salaries. It is true that we succeeded in submitting our list to a vote in the strike 
meetings, but in practice, it was only on the basis of the three demands that the 
workers struggled for ten days.” 
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Hence, although the leadership of the typographers’ union cooperated with the 
Communist party, the members displayed limited interest in their ideology. Sim- 
ilar to other professional associations, they benefited from the experience of the 
Communist Party, but considered this only one opportunity for cooperation among 
many with other political players. Even the anti-colonial attitude that had fascinated 
intellectuals such as Yazbek could also be found among Nationalists, especially after 
the success of the Beirut tramway boycott. Ties between the typographers and 
Nationalist leaders also grew stronger, as seen, for instance, in the fact that the 
Nationalist leader Riyadh Al-Sulh wrote the opening article for the third issue of 
the important workers’ magazine Al-Waqtah. Moreover, the appeal of workers- 
only unionism remained limited, and mutual-aid associations and associations of 
the old Ottoman guild type still made up more than 80% of workers’ organizations 
in Damascus of 1937.°° Often organized in a hierarchical and traditional manner, 
and with links to local notables, these organizations were closer to the Nationalist 
current than to the kind of red, workers-only union desired by the Comintern. 


The positive and negative repercussions of Bolshevization 


The organizational skills that made the Commission for Union Organization an in- 
teresting platform and partner for all politically active members of Lebanese society 
were also a result of the professionalization of the party. Just as France feared, this 
went hand in hand with a greater influence on the part of Moscow. The insights of 
the “New Orientalism’ and Moscow’s collected experiences supporting Communist 
organizations in colonized countries had produced significant knowledge about the 
region and its internal dynamics. The Bolshevik leadership was increasingly eager 
to use that knowledge as a resource in attempts to subordinate independence move- 
ments across the colonial world to its foreign policy. 

From the late 1920s, we find evidence that the CPSL became more dependent 
on Moscow and indeed came increasingly under its control, just as much of the 
traditionalist literature would suggest. The influx of money from the Comintern 
solidarity funds and the Red International of Labor Unions played their role in 
strengthening organizational structures and building capacity. Comintern influ- 
ence also started to become visible in terms of personnel decisions: Yusuf Yazbek 
was expelled from the CPSL in 1926, allegedly on the urging of Elias Teper, an 
influential pro-Moscow leader of the Communist Party of Palestine, in order to 
change the leadership from the intellectual Yazbek to the worker Shimali. Shimali, 
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who was crucial for setting up first ties to the Comintern, was ousted by Khalid 
Bakdash in 1932. The latter had joined the Party in 1930 at the age of 18, was recruited 
by agents of the Comintern at the University of Damascus, and graduated from 
the Communist University of the Toilers of the East in 1934. His ascendancy to 
Secretary-General of the CPSL was accompanied by serious accusations against 
Shimali, with Bakdash stating among other things that the other was an agent of 
the French police. The policy of proximity to the Soviet Union — and hence to the 
policies of Stalin — that followed in the era of Bakdash’s leadership would make his 
companion Rafiq Rida attack the Communist Party after World War II as a “satellite 
of a foreign power”.© The tone did indeed become overwhelmingly pro-Moscow 
and pro-Stalin. Addressing Stalin as “great comrade, beloved leader of the world 
proletariat”, the CPSL sent a telegram from a meeting in Damascus on 6 November 
1937 stating: 


On the victories won by the USSR during the 20 years under Your wise leadership, 
a leadership of genius, [the meeting] sends You, who laid the first mighty cor- 
nerstone in the cause of freeing all the oppressed peoples of the world, heartfelt 
greetings and their most sincere and warm wishes.[...] We wish You, our dear and 
great comrade, long life, so that you may lead the land of the Soviets to Commu- 
nism and help the working masses of the entire world to free themselves from 
capitalist exploitation, fascist barbarism, and the imperialist yoke.“ 


This turn towards Moscow had some repercussions. With the ouster of Shimali, the 
party lost a central figure for the workers’ movement who had set up the first work- 
ers-only unions. Moreover, with the ouster of Yazbek, a founding father of the party, 
the CPSL lost an important and well-connected contact among the Lebanese intel- 
lectuals. Hence, by focusing on the Communist agenda and as a result of Comintern’s 
influence, the CPSL cut ties with grass-root activists who were initially attracted 
by Communism due to its anti-imperial rhetoric. In the 1980s, Yazbek stated with 
hindsight that the fascination of young intellectuals of his generation for the So- 
viet Union had anti-imperialism as its main cause and that it “must be understood 
against the background of the early 1920s with the West in occupation of the Arab 
lands and the Soviet Union a revolutionary state extending its hand to the rest of 
the oppressed world.”® Moreover, Yazbek and Shimali were two of the members of 
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the five-person internal trade union committee of the CPSL and thus responsible for 
links to the world of organized labor.® 

The Nationalist current was often supported by notables and a large part of the 
intelligentsia. Less comprehensive and ideologically overloaded than its Commu- 
nist counterparts, it also had a clear anti-colonial agenda and prominent leaders in 
Europe. It provided fierce competition for the Communists, which can also be seen 
in party figures. As all parties appear to exaggerate equally, the comparison of their 
claimed membership numbers is an interesting indicator of influence. The increase 
of CPSL members from 2000 in 1939 to about 10,000 in 1944 is impressive. Still, in 
contrast to the membership of the Syrian Nationalist Party (44,000), the Phalangists 
(35,000), and even the Sunni-dominated Najjada (13,000), the Communists’ num- 
bers appear somewhat less spectacular. 


The strategy of the French Mandate: 
To domesticate, cull and isolate organized labor 


Besides the guild dispositive and competition from the Nationalist current in the 
fields of both unionization and anti-colonialism, the Communists — and organized 
labor — also struggled with the French Mandate authorities. Their harsh measures 
were part of a general mindset, as Anti-Communism was integral to the political 
culture of the late Third Republic and made its mark in colonial policy. They also 
have to be understood against the backdrop of the concept of the Mission Civilisatrice, 
which was well described by, of all people, left-wing deputy Leon Blum: 


The thought of France, the French civilization, it is by other means that we want 
to see spreading in the world. [...] We admit that there can be not only a right, 
but a duty of the so-called superior races, [...] to attract to themselves the races 
which have not reached the same degree of culture and civilization. [...] and to 
make them benefit by a kind of duty, solidarity and human protection of what 
they themselves have been able to conquer by the effort of science, industry and 
thought.®© 


The will to guide, protect, and “educate” colonial peoples and teach them the bene- 
fits of Western civilization was an important factor in understanding the thinking of 
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large sections of the French public. The diligent, at times military pursuit of the Mis- 
sion Civilisatrice — itself a discriminatory concept that legitimizes exploitation — in 
combination with other racist attitudes had real impacts that would directly affect 
the work of the Communist parties in Lebanon and other Mandates and colonies. 
Large sections of French politics and society simply did not trust the colonial peo- 
ples to organize themselves independently. The mandate power and its leaders were 
therefore inclined to suspect emerging Nationalist organizations of either Commu- 
nist control or Communist influence. This was perpetuated, as the French secret po- 
lice (Sûreté générale), which provided the model for establishing secret police corps in 
the colonies, was headed from 1924 by a determined anti-Communist in Jean Chi- 
appe. As a result, the power of popular nationalism was grossly underestimated and 
the dominance of Communist ideology overestimated to the same degree.” True, 
the Communists in Lebanon became very visible during the Syrian uprising by en- 
ticing French soldiers and local volunteers/recruits to rebel against their comman- 
ders and to refuse to fight in Syria? — which encouraged Sûreté officials to conflate 
anti-colonialism with Communist influence even more.” 

But focusing on the Communists and no other indigenous forces was based on a 
misconception. By 1925, the Communist Party of Lebanon had about 20 members” 
and barely any international contacts. At that time, the clandestine Jewish-Pales- 
tinian party remained the only palpable Communist force in the region and gave as 
much assistance to cells in Syria and Lebanon as its resources would allow — which 
did not amount to much. At a secret meeting in Tel Aviv in 1927, after four years of 
affiliation, the party’s chairman, Haim Auerbach, noted the difference between ex- 
pectations and reality regarding Comintern support: 


We were the only Communist front in the Arab Orient and in the absence of any- 
body else we had to pay attention to every question. All the duties in relation to 
the revolution fell on our shoulders. [...] We were not glad of our relations with 
the International; no replies were regularly made to our letters, no decisions were 
regularly passed in regard to the matters affecting us and we used to receive very 
small assistance.” 
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The (mis-)perception of anti-colonialism as an exclusively Communist endeavor tied 
up much of the resources of the French authorities and helped the spread of Nation- 
alist ideologies rather than Communist ideas among politically active progressive 
workers. But the French Mandate also attempted to limit and control organized la- 
bor in general, especially because strikes and boycotts proved costly. The French au- 
thorities therefore pursued a threefold strategy: Seeking to limit the scope for or- 
ganized labor as much as possible by means of specially created laws, targeting the 
international contacts of the Communist movement, and simultaneously creating 
mandate-friendly counter-institutions. 


Labor legislation as a strategic pillar against a labor movement 


Alongside security measures and surveillance, the Mandate also attempted to sup- 
press the emergence of a strong workers movement by legislative means. Although 
the International Labor Organization became a member of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, and although its first president, Albert Thomas, stated that Syr- 
ian labor conditions were rapidly approaching the level of industrial countries and 
thus that solutions implemented in industrial countries should be applied here as 
well, the Mandate refrained from reforming labor legislation. The Ottoman laws of 
association of 1909 and of professional associations of 1912 — which were tailored for 
mutualist associations that included both employers and employees — remained in 
force. 

In 1924, the French authorities even refused to enact reforms - actually de- 
manded by the International Labor Organization —- concerning working-hours 
legislation, occupational accidents, and measures against unemployment. The 
official reasoning behind the refusal was claimed to be the potential risk of abuse 
and the need to avoid jeopardizing the economic development of the region.” 
In 1927, the Lebanese government was dominated by pro-French delegates, who 
rejected a proposal to hold employers responsible for particular occupational ac- 
cidents because, as it was argued, such a law would harm nascent industries.” 
This reasoning was used recurringly until the end of the French Mandate, and 
influenced, for instance, the Mandates opposition to Syrias Legislative Decree 
No. 152 of 18 September 1935. During that period, approximately one quarter of 
Lebanon's workforce was employed in the industrial sector,“ but reports to the 
League of Nations stated that the establishment of social protection laws would 
equal to “arm workers against their employers”.”* However, the decree was far from 
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being as progressive as particularly the Communist sections of the labor movement 
would have liked. Indeed, the decree did not include the formation of workers-only 
unions but promoted a concept that was close to that of the old guilds. Members 
had to practice the same crafts in a given district (Article 3), while there could be 
only one association for any trade in a district, and no association was allowed to 
extend its activity beyond its own province (Article 4).”° Interestingly, the French 
administration responsible for Beirut and Mount Lebanon also criticized the 1935 
law on the ground that it would destroy the old corporations and ensure prepon- 
derance of workers.” This can be read as based on fear of harming important allies 
who drew their own political support from professional organizations. These ties 
were particularly important, as a second tactic consisted of creating a bulwark 
in the form of counter-institutions. This targeted Nationalists, in particular, who 
knew how to mobilize workers — or how to profit from workers’ protests — but was 
also aimed at a perceived Communist threat. Part of this strategy took the form of 
legislation: Although the Ottoman laws lagged behind what either the Comintern 
or the International Labor Organization recommended, in 1926, they were kept and 
even amended further to give the Mandate the power to dissolve any union that was 
not organized according to the stipulations of the Ottoman laws.” 


Limiting contacts to international organizations 


Aware of the dangers that could arise from a mobilized — and probably indoctrinated 
— labor movement, the Mandate implemented a policy of repression, education, and 
restriction. Contact with internationally organized labor was one factor that often 
boosted the young leftist movement. The formation of the first union committee in 
1925, for instance, was suggested by — among others — André Herclet, one of the 
United General Confederation of Labor (CGTU)” leaders and a functionary of the 
RILU, who had made a brief trip to Beirut shortly before.®° 
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The French Communist Party had become increasingly active in national liber- 
ation matters and backed the first North African Congress, which was held in Paris 
in 1924.°" The CGTU also participated in the anti-colonial struggle in North Africa, 
in line with the theses and program of the Comintern and Red International of La- 
bor Unions. The infrastructures and traces the CGTU left behind would later help to 
form the powerful Union Génerale des Travailleurs Algerien (UGTA), which was to play 
a decisive role in Algeria's war of independence. 

The French authorities were eager to limit contact with these organizations, 
which were subject to the maximum level of surveillance in the motherland. This 
was particularly true during the critical time of the 1925-1927 Syrian uprising - 
which was indeed when the connection between the Parti Communiste Francais and 
the CPSL was established for the first time. In clandestine meetings between the 
young CPSL and the Communist Party of Palestine (CPP), it was decided to imme- 
diately send Abu Zayyam to Paris, Berlin, and Moscow to demand that the relevant 
Communist parties and the Comintern provide support in the form of weapons, 
personnel, money, and public relations.’ 

The CPSL attempted to act as a middleman between the PCF and the rebels un- 
der Sultan Atrash in Syria, but this plan was thwarted by the close monitoring of 
the mandate power. In January 1926, Yusuf Yazbek was intending to transmit docu- 
ments and information on the revolt that he had obtained from his close friend Ali 
Nassir al-Din to Paris in an effort to gain support from the French Communist Party 
and Shakib Arslan. However, before his journey, he was incarcerated by the French 
authorities. His arrest alongside other prominent figures of the Communist and Na- 
tionalist movements not only prevented the flow of information and resources be- 
tween French leftist groups and leftist groups in the Levant, it also stopped Yazbek 
and Shimali from attending the first meeting of the League against Imperialism 
(LAI) in Brussels in 1927.*? The close surveillance and detention of prominent figures 
from the Communist movement was also used in other cases, continuously and ina 
needle-like manner, to prevent contact with international networks. When Shimali, 
Mayodan, and Bakdash attempted to join the Sixth CGTU Congress in November 
1931, they were denied exit from the mandate territory. Mustafa Al-Aris, the promi- 
nent leader of the typewriters union who had also actively entertained international 
contacts, also spend most of the first part of the 1930s in prison. 
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The establishment of counter-institutions 


The impediments to international contacts set up by the Mandate were accompa- 
nied domestically by a struggle over interpretive hegemony and predominance in the 
trade union sector. These measures can best be understood against the background 
of French economic policy. When France was granted the mandate over Syria and 
Lebanon in 1920, it had already invested in infrastructure and set up business con- 
nections within the country. As early as January 1919, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Marseilles had hosted a well-attended conference on the future of Syria.** One 
strategy of the mandatory power was to make the country economically profitable 
as soon as possible. 

Lebanon's Maronite Christian families were expected to play a pivotal role in 
that. Under Ottoman legislation, Christians were not allowed to occupy a range of 
professions in crafts and public administration and had often become skilled and 
successful merchants as a result. Facing uncertainty and perceiving other ethnic 
and confessional groups as a threat, the Maronites and other minorities in Greater 
Lebanon were eager to collaborate with the new Mandatory power. In 1921, the Gen- 
eral Workers Party of Greater Lebanon (Hizb al-’Ummal al-Am fi Lubnan al-Kabir; GW- 
PGL) was founded and broadly promoted by the French authorities. It resulted from 
an initiative of a General Workers Union (Ittihad al-’Umal al-’Am).* 

But this organization was not what a contemporary European would have con- 
sidered to be a trade union. First, in line with Lebanese or Ottoman traditions and 
laws, it included both employers and employees. Because the official text of the Man- 
date stipulated the development of an “organic law”, which was to include local leg- 
islation as much as possible, much of Ottoman legislation was still in force - and 
would remain in force until the end of the mandatory era. In this context, Ottoman 
Law No. 8, issued on 27 April 1912, addressed the establishment of professional as- 
sociations in general, and mainly revamped and democratized the structures of the 
few remaining guilds. It did not, however, allow for workers-only professional asso- 
ciations. 

Second, the membership fees of five francs for passive and 15 francs for active 
membership of the GWPGL were beyond the reach of most simple workers. As a con- 
sequence, the organization consisted mostly of notables, lawyers, physicians, and 
merchants, and the membership base did not significantly extend beyond Christian 
and bourgeois circles within the capital. 

At the same time the mandatory power sought to limit opportunities to organize 
in a legal manner and restricted the freedom of movement of pivotal figures of the 
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workers’ movement outside the designated framework. In 1930, revolutionary pro- 
paganda was punished with five years of forced labor. In 1931, public meetings were 
banned, and a year later the provision of premises for conspiratorial meetings was 
also made a punishable offense by Decree 41/L. As almost none of the workers’ asso- 
ciations was technically legal, that decision affected the bulk of organized labor. In 
1933, the powerful typographers’ association was banned. 

The old organizational forms of organized labor were also attacked. Decree 284/ 
LR of December 1934 limited associations of working men to persons practicing the 
same or similar trades.®° This was a direct attack on many workers’ organizations 
that emerged out of local mutual aid associations with a broad local base, such as 
the workers’ solidarity association in Zahlé. Moreover, the Mandatory power tried to 
steer the emergence of new organizations by implementing a policy of selective li- 
censing and capacity-building favoring societal currents that were supportive to the 
mandate and eager to establish counter-organizations to the Nationalist and Com- 
munist unions. In this context, the authorities were especially supportive of labor 
organizations founded along sectarian lines such as the Christian Union of Employ- 
ees of Trade and Industry (al-Djama’iya al-Misihiya al-Mustakhdam al-Tidjara wa-al- 
Sana’iya).°7 


Internationally organized labor and the boundaries of solidarity 


One final variable that may be invoked, especially in comparison with other coun- 
tries, concerns the increasing weakness of international forces in Europe in terms 
of their capacity to promote the emergence of workers’ organizations.** The fail- 
ure of the Comintern and its affiliated organizations to penetrate the trade union 
landscape to gain momentum for a worldwide revolution was also apparent in other 
countries. A leading force against any kind of unity between the Red International 
of Labor Unions and the International Federation of Trade Unions were the German 
trade unions, which rejected all overtures.® While European trade unions inthe core 
lands of the Amsterdam International did gain a voice inside the International La- 
bor Organization, for organized labor in the Mandates, such options did not exist. 
Moreover, international solidarity on the anti-colonial spectrum soon reached its 
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limits, as the socio-economic and socio-political problems of the European conti- 
nent remained in the foreground and grew constantly more important. 


High hopes, sobering performance: The International Labor Organization 
and the colonial clause 


After World War I, the forces that were less close to the radical Marxists and more 
skeptical about the October Revolution had also managed to put the issue of work- 
ers’ representation on the international agenda. The foundation of the International 
Labor Organization in Paris in February 1919 had already been a central demand of 
those currents that also were the driving force behind the foundation — and reawak- 
ening — of the International Federation of Trade Unions. The ILO was set up as a 
permanent institution of the League of Nations and aimed at “securing world peace 
on the basis of social justice,” according to its constitution, which is annexed to the 
Versailles Treaty as Chapter 13. 

Nevertheless, two features of the ILO were constantly under attack, especially 
from the Soviet side: First, it was evolutionary and reformist rather than a revo- 
lutionary organization. From the very beginning, it had a tripartite structure, in 
which delegations to the annual international labor conferences (the organizations 
policy-making body) were composed of two government representatives, one repre- 
sentative of employers, and one trade-union representative. The organizations ex- 
ecutive also followed this tripartite pattern. Second, the organization was accused 
of actively contributing to upholding the status quo of the mandates and colonies. 
According to Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles, mandatory powers were to en- 
sure that ILO conventions were in force and respected in all their territories — ex- 
cept where “the Convention is inapplicable owing to the local conditions or subject 
to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt the Convention to local condi- 
tions.” Although this “colonial clause” — whose basic tone was very redolent of the 
Mission Civilisatrice mindset — disappointed some members of the IFTU, the federa- 
tion nonetheless constantly stressed its support for the organization. This, of course, 
made the rhetoric of Comintern functionaries against the trinity of the Amsterdam 
International, IFTU, and League of Nations even sharper. 

Despite the colonial clause, the hope of spreading organized labor — albeit more 
along social democratic lines — to non-European regions was long maintained. At 
the 1921 International Labor Conference, it was agreed that the countries under 
mandate were probably the ones where the ILO could “accomplish work of the most 
importance and the greatest urgency” as “labor is unorganized and the workers 
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defenseless.””° In 1929, however, a resolution was adopted that urged the office in 
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Geneva to focus more on the collection of data about organized labor. It was a result 
of the observation of just how few delegates from the non-metropolitan world 
were attending the International Labour Congress.” Indeed, while the ILO Bureau 
of Statistics had significantly increased its capabilities to collect economic data, 
information about labor organizations - and their representatives —- remained 
scarce. This resulted in an underrepresentation of non-European emissaries. As a 
consequence, the ILO agenda tended to focus on Europe — and therefore also mostly 
on the countries that had sent the greatest numbers of delegates — as that was the 
way they could get the most credit from their direct clientele. 

In the meantime, the topic of anti-colonialism had also triggered discussions 
among the followers of the Amsterdam International, though there was little will or 
ability in that organization to engage or even adopt a united position. At the Fourth 
International IFTU Congress in August 1927, the British President of the IFTU, A.A. 
Purcell, publicly accused the IFTU Secretariat of focusing too much on the ILO and 
on Europe. Among other shortcomings, in Purcell’s view, too little attention had 
been paid to important issues such as the expansion of the trade union movement in 
Asia and Africa. He also attacked the federation’s anti-Russian stance, which he con- 
sidered a serious mistake.” Yet many delegates did not see the need to foster the de- 
velopment of trade union structures in regions under mandate rule, frequently also 
referring to the leadership role that the ILO was supposed to take. But the effective- 
ness of the ILO was largely thwarted by the colonial clause, and the organization was 
unable to fulfill many of its self-proclaimed initial goals. 


Anti-colonialism, the Rif Crisis, and the limits of solidarity 


The so-called ‘colonial question’ led to numerous divisions inside the French Social- 
ist spectrum. It revolved around the matter of when and how colonized territories 
should be granted independence and integrated into international solidarity net- 
works. These discussions were carried out against the backdrop of Marxian dialec- 
tics and modernization theory, which in certain circumstances considered states to 
be either not yet ready for proletarian revolution, or not yet ready for administrative 
self-determination per se. 

As far as the French Socialists and their trade union movement are con- 
cerned, it can be argued that “two socialisms, two unionisms and perhaps even 
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”°3 existed. The 1913 French Section of the Workers’ International 


two communisms 
Congress in Brest had already shown how little coherence there was on the colonial 
question among French socialists at that time: While Edouard Vaillant and Alexan- 
dre Desrousseaux called for complete withdrawal from the colonies, Francis de 
Pressensé argued that French socialism should return to the old policies of gradual 
assimilation and autonomy, as they were best suited to peoples who were “still in an 
infantile period” of their development.” Both the currents that remained inside the 
SFIO after the split of 1920 as well as the CGT adhered to that reasoning during the 
time of the Mandate. The CGT started to form trade unions in regions under French 
administration in North Africa, but these unions consisted almost exclusively of 
civil servants or European employees and were, thus, regarded as “French”. 

While one group of socialists supported the restrictive policies towards orga- 
nized labor in the colonies and the Levant, the more progressive side around the Parti 
Communiste Francais soon realized that agitation in the colonies would be limited by 
growing unwillingness to support such measures on the part of French society, and 
especially in the French trade union movement. 

This split was mercilessly exposed during the Rif Crisis, especially at its peak 
in 1925, and was particularity evident in the United General Confederation of La- 
bor, where the fear of losing even more members to the already numerically supe- 
rior CGT - if the domestic economy was no longer to be the number one priority 
— dominated among the delegates. United General Confederation of Labor leaders 
met four times to assess the prospects for an anti-war general strike as called by the 
PCF in late 1925, but the member unions’ willingness to support this diminished. 
Moreover, the union federation was already pursuing an expensive project in North 
Africa, where it had managed to become the dominant union federation among the 
local population in Algeria. 

Information about the problems the French working class had in following calls 
for an anti-imperialist struggle soon arrived in the Soviet Union. Joany Berlioz, the 
Paris representative of the Red International of Labor Unions, wrote in a review of 
the whole anti-war campaign to Moscow that the evacuation and fraternization slo- 
gans alienated many workers, reduced the influence of the SFIO left, and thus lent 
strength to conservative currents. In fact, these conservative forces were dominant 
within the SFIO: For example, the spokesman of the Moroccan SFIO section, Emile 
Kahn, warned that the withdrawal of French troops from the protectorate would lead 
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to a massacre of Europeans. Moreover, Kahn also claimed that Muslims only under- 
stood violence and that the insurgents would therefore interpret any offer of nego- 
tiation or any other conciliatory gesture as a sign of weakness. Thus, in his highly 
pessimistic report, Berlioz went on to give the damning assessment that the anti- 
war campaign had failed because the French workers “despised” the Arabs and Rif- 
fian Berbers, as a result of which no solidarity could be expected.” 

In neighboring Germany, events in Syria caused the organization Workers Inter- 
national Relief (Internationale Arbeiterhilfe) to plan a campaign “Against Atrocities in 
Syria’. This was based on successful aspects of the previous “Hands off China’ cam- 
paign, such as petitioning government agencies, collecting signatures and money, 
and holding both public demonstrations and international congresses. Although co- 
operation with the Amsterdam International had failed, the “Hands off China” cam- 
paign been very successful in spreading knowledge about anti-imperialism and in 
mobilizing activists, especially in Germany. Internationally, too, declarations of sol- 
idarity were issued across Europe and even the United States.” Moreover, it had 
successfully attracted the attention of the Comintern. 

Nonetheless, just like the Parti Communiste Francais, the “Against Atrocities in 
Syria’-Committee failed to gain a foothold in the Levant. The committee eventually 
merged into the League Against Imperialism, founded in 1927, which aimed to 
promote anti-colonial work in a non-aligned manner across the left spectrum. 
Although this attempt was promising at first, there was a split in 1929, when rep- 
resentatives from the Amsterdam International and the International Federation 
of Trade Unions felt that Moscow’s influence was too strong. As a result, most of 
their representatives left the league, including prominent individuals such as Edo 
Fimmen, who was IFTU president until 1923. The LAI continued its work until the 
mid-1930s, with an Executive Committee that also included Shimali.** However, its 
importance was marginal. 


Concluding remarks and outlook 


The “Theses on the Communist International and the Red International of Labor 
Unions” issued as a resolution at the Third Congress of the Communist International 
in 1921 warned that the representatives of bourgeois nationalism were eager to dis- 
guise their own interests as class-interests, thus diverting the proletarian unions 
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from the immediate tasks of organizing along class lines and stalling progress to- 
wards the proletarian revolution.” 

Yet even if there is an element of truth in this statement, things were proba- 
bly more complicated. What in Communist terms is labeled bourgeoisie national- 
ism surely played a role. But after all, the forms of organized labor in the 1920s and 
1930s in Lebanon and in European countries were worlds apart. Mutualist unions 
that echoed the dispositive of ancient guilds prevailed, and the main appeal of the 
Bolshevik ideology, its anti-colonialism, was soon also offered by Nationalists, bour- 
geois and local notables. Moreover, this current had fewer problems with the old 
form of organized labor. The Bolshevization of the Communist cells and parties in 
the region, which excluded grass-roots activists, certainly played into the hands of 
the Nationalist currents. However, this very Bolshevization was also an alarm sig- 
nal for the French mandate power, which spent considerable resources on hinder- 
ing the development, spread, and networking of the new ideology. This form of anti- 
Communism was the result of thinking rooted in a sense of racial superiority and 
an accompanying disbelief in the organizational capacity of the colonial peoples. 
Boosted by the inability of the International Labor Organization and the anti-colo- 
nial movement to actually gain a foothold in the region and spread their versions 
of organized labor, Communist influence and institutional change in organized la- 
bor was severely limited. Formalizing that variable-outcome relation, the following 
configuration can be established: 


+ Presence of Guild Dispositive (AND) 

+ Presence of Emerging Nationalist Current (AND) 

e Presence of Anti-Communist Focus of Mandatory Power (AND) 
e Absence of Extended International Support 

+ > Weakness of Communist Influence in Organized Labor 


Future research can build upon this configuration and challenge, amend, refute, or 
confirm the variables and their interconnectedness. In comparison with other coun- 
tries, especially in the Middle East and North Africa, but also in Europe, many ques- 
tions may arise against the background of that configuration. Can it be concluded 
that the role of the adversary, played in other countries rather by social-democratic 
labor organizations, was played in Lebanon by the mutualist associations which still 
carried much of a guild dispositive inside of them? Is that a reason, why the collab- 
oration in the field of organized labor in North Africa seems to have been more suc- 
cessful? Are the local notables in Lebanon and their connection to Nationalism com- 
parable at any level to other Middle Eastern or European countries? Are there dif- 
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ferences between countries under the French and the British mandates, e.g., Iraq or 
Jordan? And how did connections between international organized labor and these 
other countries develop? Many questions remain, which shows that the more sys- 
tematic approach taken in this chapter yields more scientifically falsifiable hypothe- 
ses for theory building than much of the rather descriptive and ideology-bound lit- 
erature in the field up to now. 
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Interwar Arms-Traffic Conferences and the Anglo-lranian 
Confrontation 


Leon Julius Biela 


Confronted with the horrors of modern warfare, the question of how to reorganize 
the system of international politics in a way that would safeguard a lasting peace 
took center stage in the deliberations and negotiations on a post-war order during 
and after the First World War. Against this backdrop, the idea of the League of Na- 
tions emerged from the multitude of ideas on establishing some form of institution- 
alized society of states that could embody, supervise, and moderate this reorganiza- 
tion. Eventually, in 1919, the League’s Covenant was incorporated into the Paris Peace 
Settlements as part of the Treaty of Versailles.’ For a long time, the League's work 
has mainly been evaluated against its main objective: Preventing another large-scale 
war, especially among the states of Europe. From this perspective, many scholars 
have judged the League to have been a failure. Over the last decades, a more com- 
prehensive picture of the ways the League and its mission shaped the international 
system has emerged. For instance, much attention has been paid to its lasting im- 
pact on technical cooperation between states.” Yet, many aspects of the League's 
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significance within the histories of internationalism, international relations, global 
governance, and so forth remain to be explored. 

Only recently, exhaustive work has been done on the role of the League in the 
increasing antagonism between imperialism and anti-imperialism within the inter- 
national system. Much of this research has convincingly revealed the League’s dense 
entanglement with imperialist ideas, visions of order, and practices and has shown 
how the League served to maintain an international order dominated by imperial- 
ism. As Mark Mazower and others have argued, for many of the British intellectual 
pioneers and architects of the League, the British Empire not only acted as the struc- 
tural model for the organization of the League, but the latter was also meant to stabi- 
lize imperialism after the turbulence of the war and to secure British interests in the 
long term.? The significance of this “imperial internationalism” for League politics 
and vice versa was particularly visible in the transfer of control of the former German 
colonies and Ottoman provinces under the Mandate system, which most clearly bore 
the marks of the League’s conception as the brainchild of both Wilsonianism and im- 
perialism. Recent studies have pointed out that the internationalization of imperial 
rule through the Mandates was conceptualized as a form of updating and securing 
imperial rule. It did so by side-stepping criticisms of imperialism and preserving the 
ideas of ‘civilizational hierarchies’, which were crucial for the rationale of imperial- 
ism and now baked into the League’s ideological foundations.* Moreover, the entire 
structure of the League, which was centered around a Council in which the impe- 
rial powers had permanent seats and an administration largely staffed by European 
(and often colonialist) states, revealed its imperial origins.’ 
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Some scholarly works have argued, however, that despite of all of this, the League 
was more than an instrument of empire. Most prominently, Susan Pedersen, in her 
seminal study of the Mandate system, has argued that the internationalization of 
imperialism unintendedly created a new way of talking about the empires and their 


” Pedersen 


future. Thus, the League “helped to make the end of empire imaginable. 
further argues that “the League’s own character and practices — its legalism, proce- 
duralism and ‘publicness’ — tended to amplify rather than to abate imperial contes- 
tation.” By this, she implies that not only in the Mandate system the League’s form 
of internationalism and its formal characteristics entailed dynamics that turned it 
into an arena for the contestation of imperial order. Within the field of international 
legal history, in which the imperial origins of international law have been firmly es- 
tablished,® Arnulf Becker Lorca has emphasized the various forms in which “semi- 
peripheral actors”, that is actors from non-imperial and non-European but not col- 
onized societies, appropriated and influenced discourses and norm-setting of in- 
ternational law, mostly to secure the sovereign equality of their states vis-a-vis the 
imperial powers of the North Atlantic. The League forms a significant part of his ar- 
gumentation since it, on the on hand, undertook international norm-setting in a 
formerly unknown breadth of policy fields and, on the other, enabled new institu- 
tionalized forms of participation in this norm-setting processes for “semi-periph- 
erals”.? Taken together, these studies paint an ambiguous picture of the League's 
relation with imperialism. 

Drawing on these works, this chapter understands the League as well as the 
wider system of international conferences and meetings that took place under its 
auspices and procedural rules as an arena in which international norms were dis- 
cussed, negotiated, and determined. In this novel kind of arena, interests and ac- 
tors from around the globe could meet and compete, including actors from both the 
North Atlantic and Middle East. It was novel because it gave all polities accepted as 
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members the status of formal sovereign equality and the same formal, legal, and 
procedural position when it came to discussing and voting on international issues, 
and this in an institutionalized way not comparable with the participation of non- 
North Atlantic polities in pre-war international conferences. Following Pedersens 


m 


remarks on the League's “legalism, proceduralism and ‘publicness”, this chapter will 
argue that the formal characteristics of the League system indeed opened up new 
spaces for imperial contestation. It is well known that many non-European mem- 
ber polities attached high expectations to the formal principles of the League when 
it was founded, hoping that it would provide them with new means to assert their 
own independence and sovereignty vis-a-vis the imperial powers.” Little is known, 
however, about how these hopes translated into concrete policies and to which de- 
gree these policies could use the League system's characteristics to confront the im- 
perial order, which was ultimately also entrenched in the League’s own ideological 
foundations. Exploring these kinds of questions promises new insights into how the 
League helped to shape a changing international system. 

Several publications have already approached these questions. In brief case 
studies drawing on the rich scholarship on Latin American states’ relations to 
the League, José Antonio Sanchez Roman has examined how those states used 
several technical conferences under the auspices of the League to strengthen their 
sovereignty.” Most recently, Daniel Stahl has shown how the El Salvadorian delegate 
to the arms traffic conferences under the auspices of the League sought to limit the 
United States government's abilities to use the supply of arms to certain factions 
within Latin American states as an instrument of imperialism.” This chapter takes 
up these approaches by concentrating on the politics of the Iranian and British 
delegations in the arms traffic conferences.” Yet it does not focus on the question of 


10 See, for instance, Stefan Hell: Siam and the League of Nations. Modernization, Sovereignty and 
Multilateral Diplomacy, 1920-1940 (Bangkok: River Books, 2010), 38-39; Harumi Goto-Shi- 
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Macmillan, 2020), 10; José Antonio Sanchez Roman: “From the Tigris to the Amazon: Pe- 
ripheral expertise, impossible cooperation and economic multilateralism at the League of 
Nations, 1920-1946”, in: Simon Jackson/Alanna O’Malley (eds.): The Institution of International 
Order. From the League of Nations to the United Nations (Abingdon/New York: Routledge, 2018), 
42-64, here 43-44. 
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Provence: Paul Robaud, 1936); Walters, League of Nations, 739-742. There also some con- 
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regulating the arms traffic in a narrow sense. As David Stone noted in his appraisal 
of one of these conferences, fundamental questions about the relation between 
the empires’ claim to power and the interest of non-imperial states to protect 
their sovereignty emerged in these negotiations.“ Therefore, this chapter takes a 
closer look at the visions of international and regional order as well as concepts of 
sovereignty touched upon by the issues discussed at the conferences. It traces how 
both the Iranian and the British sides sought to influence the conferences’ norm- 
setting to promote their own agendas and thus turned the conference rooms of 
Geneva into an unexpected theatre of confrontation between British imperialism 
and Iranian nationalism over influence in the Persian Gulf.” Drawing on inter- 
imperial agreements as precedents, the British introduced the idea of arms trade 
conventions with special regulations for the Persian Gulf to consolidate their im- 
perial influence there. The Iranians, however, attempted to thwart these British 
efforts by utilizing the conferences and their multilateral, public framework to 
contest British imperialism in favor of their own nationalist claims for influence in 
the region. By connecting the histories of the Gulf Region and internationalism, 
this chapter unravels the complex entanglements of regional conflicts, national 
interests, the interplay of imperialism and anti-imperialism, and a new kind of 
internationalism. By doing so, it presents a new case study that can shed more light 
on how the procedural framework of the League’s system created new opportunities 
for actors from recognized states outside the North Atlantic to contest imperial 
visions of order and their translation into international norms. 


The Imperial Peace of Saint Germain 


Several studies have shown that arms control in the imperial periphery, while fre- 
quently framed as part of a ‘humanitarian’ mission, was intended to stabilize and 
safeguard the imperial order by denying its opponents access to arms.” With the 
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Brussels Act of 1890, this strategy had become part of inter-imperial talks and agree- 
ments, which were continued in the interwar years.” While historians have long 
tended to assess arms-control projects originating in the League context exclusively 
in terms of great-power disarmament, more recent studies have clearly carved out 
how the imperial powers connected these projects with their strategy of preserving 
arms control as an instrument of imperial rule by promoting its codification in in- 
ternational law." This imperial interest was a significant factor for the convening 
of conferences on which international regulation of the arms traffic was discussed 
that took place in Saint Germain in 1919 as well as in Geneva in 1925 and 1932-33, the 
latter two under the auspices of the League but not as part of it.” 

The driving force behind the convening of the first of these conferences in Saint 
Germain was the British government.”° As early as 1917 a subcommittee of its Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence assessed that the masses of arms produced for the ongo- 
ing war could after its end find their way into the hands of “native races”, meaning 
groups opposed to the imperial order and particularly to colonial rule, which was to 
be prevented for the sake of imperial security.” The Gulf Region figured prominently 
in the subcommittee’s risk assessment since at the turn of the century, large num- 
bers of arms had found their way from there to the Indian border regions, where 
they were used against British troops. Reacting to this threat, the British were able 
to eliminate most of this traffic by imposing a naval blockade and other strict mea- 


1834-1958 (Dakar: Karthala, 2008). For a recent overview, see Felix Brahm/Daniel Stahl: 
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sures in the Gulf Region in the years before the war.” Yet a lasting sense of insecurity 
and anxiety about a possible recrudescence of the arms trade remained and deeply 
influenced British arms-control policy in the Gulf during the interwar years.” Thus, 
the subcommittee, supported by the colonial government of India, advised a contin- 
uation of strict controls in the Gulf, for instance through permanent naval patrols.“ 

Another recommendation of the subcommittee was to secure the cooperation of 
the other powers in the British project of preventing an uncontrolled arms trade to 
and within the imperial sphere of influence by obtaining an arms-traffic convention 
in the context of the peace negotiations.” Modeled after the Brussels Act, the British 
vision of an arms-traffic convention included provisions for zones in which espe- 
cially strict regulations would apply, which were to be under international control 
by the contracting powers. These zones were of central interest for British imperial 
officials since they were designed to comprise the colonies and other parts of the im- 
perial sphere of influence, thereby helping to suppress the uncontrolled arms trade 
there. The subcommittee had initially recommended leaving the Gulf Region outside 
of these zones of international control, favoring a continuation of unilateral British 
control instead. This would have underscored the British imperial claim to exclusive 
power in the Gulf, which was perceived in London as ‘British Lake’. In preliminary 
talks with the French, however, British officials quickly noticed that granting the 
Gulf Region a special status would entail a line of similar exceptions made by other 
powers and thus endanger the whole idea of the zones.” To avert this, the British 
began to advocate for an inclusion of the Gulf Region in the zones, now being called 
“Prohibited Areas”. This policy shift was eased, on the one hand, by the interest in 
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preventing traders from other European states from subverting the British system 
of controls, as French arms dealers had done before the war, much to the British of- 
ficials’ chagrin, and, on the other, by the idea of obtaining international sanction for 
the established practice of British arms controls in the Gulf.” This orientation to- 
ward internationally codifying the control of arms traffic as an instrument to main- 
tain the imperial order also meant that arms-traffic controls in the Gulf would irre- 
versibly shift from being nothing more than a unilateral British practice to a subject 
of international talks. 

Due to the interest of the other imperial powers, particularly the French, in arms 
control as an instrument of safeguarding imperial rule, the British were successful 
in putting the issue on the agenda of the peace negotiations in Paris.”* The negoti- 
ation of an arms-traffic convention, which took place during the summer of 1919 
in Saint Germain and was attended by delegates from around the world (though 
the conference was dominated by imperial powers, delegates from countries such 
as China, Siam, and Bolivia were present, too), was largely based on British drafts. 
These placed the Persian Gulf along with the entire Arabian Peninsula and the terri- 
tory of Iran inside the “Prohibited Areas”.”” The Iranian delegates themselves were 
not admitted to take part in these negotiations, since the British had succeeded in 
barring them from official participation in the entire Peace Conference, despite Ira- 
nian requests to be included and American support for these requests.*° When the 
British delegate was absent at the second meeting of the conference, the American 
delegate, Hornbeck, pointed out this somewhat peculiar situation by explaining that 
it was “difficult to impose a special regime on independent states like Persia or the 
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”3! However, these kinds of objections with reference 


Hedjaz without their consent. 
to formal sovereignty were abandoned before the next session, not to be mentioned 
again, prompting an assumption of British lobbying behind the scenes.” 

The British treatment of Iran in Paris and its suburbs in 1919 fit into British Iran 
policy of the time, which would have been hard to reconcile with multilateral negoti- 
ations. During the war, Britain and Russia had occupied vast parts of formally neu- 
tral Iran. After the fall of the czarist government, Britain remained as the only im- 
perial power in Iran. Lord Curzon, former viceroy of India and now British foreign 
secretary, saw this situation as a window of opportunity to realize his long-cher- 
ished vision of transforming Iran into a dependent buffer-state in the cordon sanitaire 
around India.” For this reason, in 1919, he had an Anglo-Iranian treaty negotiated, 
which would have enshrined Britains control over Iran. The treaty, however, failed 
due to strong resentment among the Iranian public and the British government’s 
unwillingness to shoulder the costs of a continued military presence in Iran.” Thus, 
Lord Curzon’s support for Iranian membership of the League was motivated by the 
intent to at least safeguard from the ambitions of the emerging Soviet Union the 
territorial integrity of an Iran that still appeared to be susceptible to British influ- 
ence.” The inclusion of Iranian territory within the “Prohibited Areas” of the arms- 
traffic convention was pushed through by the British for the same reasons. By estab- 
lishing an additional obstacle for the arms trade to and in Iran, the British sought 
not only to prevent Iranian territory from becoming again a highway for the arms 
trade to the borders of India. They moreover aimed to prevent the uncontrolled in- 
flux of arms from fueling internal conflicts. British officials feared that this would 
facilitate Bolshevik infiltration, impede the British exercise of influence, and endan- 
ger imperial interests in the country, especially the strategically important oil fields 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Hence, an influx of arms - particularly the many 
left over from the Middle Eastern theatre of the World War — seemed anything but 
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desirable to British officials. This twofold goal of safeguarding the distribution of 
power on which the regional imperial order rested and the prevention of arms from 
reaching other parts of the Empire was the underlying rationale for British efforts 
to control the trade in arms in the entire Gulf Region.*® 

The Convention of Saint Germain was signed after only six days of negotiations 
on 8 September 1919. It included Iran and the Persian Gulf in the “Prohibited Areas”, 
and thus, from the British perspective, was an important instrument for their own 
imperial ambitions in the region. However, it soon became clear that it would not 
come into effect, since the necessary number of ratifications could not be reached 
due to the American withdrawal from the League and the Convention. Yet, in 1920, 
France, Japan, Belgium, Italy, and Great Britain - all of them imperial powers - 
agreed to act in accordance with the Convention, though only with respect to the 
“Areas”.*” This agreement, which confined arms-control efforts to the colonies and 
other parts of the imperial spheres of influence, vividly demonstrated whose and 
which interests were decisive. It revealed how deeply the Convention — and espe- 
cially its notion of “Areas” — was entangled with the fundamentally racist concept 
of ‘hierarchies of civilization. The ‘peace’ it purported to produce was nothing more 
than an ‘imperial peace with all its oppressive consequences.**® 

This was not only laid bare by the very existence of the concept of “Areas” but also 
by the provisions regarding the so-called “Native Vessels”. This term referred to mar- 
itime vessels under Soot originating from the coasts adjacent to the maritime parts 
of the “Areas”. In the practice of control, all vessels were to be deemed “Native Ves- 
sels” when it could be assumed that they originated from the adjacent coasts based 
on their appearance and style of build. The Convention subjected “Native Vessels” 
to stricter regulations. Most importantly, they were not allowed to carry arms con- 
signments internationally or outside of the immediate vicinity of their home polity’s 
coasts at all. Additionally, “Native Vessels” under the flag of a contracting state could 
be stopped at any time by the navy of any contracting power to check that the flag 
it was flying was being used legitimately and could be escorted to nearest port of 
the vessel’s state of origin in case of the unlawful use of a national flag or any sus- 
picion that the vessel might be engaged in the arms trade. Moreover, the Conven- 
tion limited the possibilities of “Native Vessels” flying a contracting power’s flag.” 
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All of this was of major advantage for British control of the arms trade in the Gulf 
since it significantly limited the possibility of arms traders circumventing and sub- 
verting the British controls by flying the flag of another European power. Because 
of this, as well as the public commitment of other major imperial powers to strict 
arms controls and the further diplomatic options to proceed against violations of 
this commitment, British officials were generally satisfied with the Saint Germain 
Convention, despite its non-ratification, as well as with the subsequent 1920 Agree- 
ment and deemed them highly valuable for imperial security.*° 

In this way, the British chose the path of internationalization of arms-traffic 
control in the Gulf to safeguard and enhance its usability in maintaining the im- 
perial order by obtaining its sanctioning under international law. This is not only 
a further example of the entanglement of international law and imperialism.” It 
furthermore reveals another imperialist thread in the fabric of the League. Since 
the League was commissioned by article 23d of its Covenant with the supervision of 
the trade in arms and munitions, its Secretariat undertook great efforts to convince 
more countries to ratify the Convention.” For the British, the internationalization 
of arms control in the Gulf, to which previously hardly any attention had been paid 
outside of its regional context, was to have profound consequences as soon as the 
international framework had changed. In 1919, Iran did not possess a potent central 
government, nor was the League's institutional framework established yet.” As a 
non-imperial power from outside the North Atlantic world and under heavy British 
influence, it was not taken seriously. In 1929, an internal memorandum from the In- 
dia Office retrospectively pointed out with reference to Iran that “the Convention of 
1919 was drawn up at a time when it was considered unnecessary to take serious ac- 
count of her.”“* Since this had changed by the time the next arms-traffic conference 
was convened, arms-traffic control in the Gulf constitutes a fruitful case study to 
analyze the consequences of internationalization processes under the formal rami- 
fications of the League's system for the contestability of the imperial order. 
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Iranian Nationalism and Arms-Traffic Control 


In 1917/18 Iran experienced its own kind of “Wilsonian Moment”.** There was ani- 
mated discussion of the US president’s ideas for a post-war order among Iranian 
government officials and intellectuals and they became a projection surface for 
the Iranian desire for disengagement from all kinds of imperial control.** This 
pursuit was deeply embedded in Iranian nationalism. Whereas Iran could look 
back on a long history of empire, during the 19th century, it fell almost entirely 
under British and Russian influence.*” This led to an increasing sense of humilia- 
tion, which climaxed during Irans wartime occupation, entailing battles between 
Entente and Ottoman troops on Iranian soil that caused devastation and famine.* 
Because of this long continuity of opposition against any form of imperial control, 
dependencies, and unequal treatment, Iranians paid great attention to Wilsons 
announcement that after the war a society of states should be established, whose 
tasks would include among others the protection of the integrity and sovereignty of 
smaller states.“ Already before the peace conference, the Iranians attached to this 
rather vague vision of the League far-reaching hopes that they could achieve their 
goal of real independence through this organization by becoming an equal member 
of the global peace order.*° These hopes were very similar to the expectations of 
other polities in similar circumstances.” 

In the years after the Peace Conference and the failed Anglo-Iranian Treaty, Ira- 
nian politics experienced sweeping change with the withdrawal of British troops and 
the meteoric rise of Reza Khan (after 1925 Reza Shah), who succeeded in establishing 
a stable and potent central government, gradually breaking the power of regional 
potentates, and extending his rule to all of Iran after his coup d’état of 1921.” His 
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successes led to a dynamization of Iranian nationalism, which he took up and fu- 
eled, molding it into a cohesive element of Iranian society that formed the ideologi- 
cal base of his rule.” For this restrengthened nationalism, connecting to the Iranian 
imperial past, or rather a glorified version of it, was crucial. This entailed a belief in 
a historical mission to restore Iran’s position as dominant regional power and the 
‘lost frontiers’ of the old Iranian Empire. The Persian Gulf, in particular, came to the 
fore as a space to fulfill these ambitions. Its waters, however, were still firmly in the 
grip of the British Empire, which was now subject to fierce rhetorical attack by Ira- 
nian nationalist intellectuals and the press, who deemed the British presence in the 
region a historical injustice and illegitimate vis-a-vis the Iranian ambitions.™* 

This intensified the anti-British thrust of Iranian nationalism and heavily in- 
fluenced the foreign policy of Reza Khans government. With recourse to the hopes 
attached to the post-war peace order, the Iranians sought to use the international 
stage to stand up for their national independence.” Moreover, after the ousting 
of much of the British influence from Iran's territory (which never reached com- 
pletion — for instance, much of the oil fields remained under British control), the 
government now aimed to eliminate expressions of British imperial dominance in 
a broader sense by replacing the British order in the Gulf with a political structure 
dominated by Iran.** The Iranian government subsequently claimed sovereignty 
over a number of islands in the Gulf, interfered with the British administration of 
travel, and sought to assume other administrative and policing tasks. This inevitably 
led Iran into conflict with the British Empire, for which the Gulf was of paramount 
strategic importance due to its location between Europe and the Raj, as well as 
because of the burgeoning oil production. For British officials, a withdrawal from 
the Gulf remained unthinkable.” 

Against this backdrop, after the official founding of the League in 1920, the Saint 
Germain Convention quickly caught the Iranians’ attention. While the Iranian del- 
egate to the League had later signaled his acquiescence to the Convention, it was 
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never confirmed by the Iranian government or ratified by the Iranian parliament.’ 
In 1923, Iran officially declared its opposition to the Convention. The Iranian dele- 
gate at the League, Prince Arfa ed-Dowleh, a career diplomat from old Qajar aris- 
tocracy who had represented his country for decades in various capitals, submitted 
a complaint to the president of the League’s Council in which he emphasized Irans 
commitment to arms control but stated “that Persia was never consulted and that 
she cannot recognise the validity of any document which disposes of her sovereign 
rights without her assent.” He deemed Iran's inclusion in the “Prohibited Areas”, in 
particular, irreconcilable with the League's principles of sovereign equality, since it 
placed Iran under different regulations than the other members of the League and 
requested that Iran be excluded from the “Areas”. His complaint was sympatheti- 
cally received by the Council, which agreed with the rapporteur, Antonio Salandra, in 
commending the Iranian commitment to arms control and expressing hope that an 
amicable solution soon be found for this issue. Encouraged by this, the Iranian del- 
egation resubmitted the complaint in similar words to the Secretary General in the 
following year.® The Iranian pursuit of a revision of Saint Germain was facilitated 
by other events. In late 1923, the League began to promote and prepare for another 
conference, not formally part of it but held under its auspices, which was expected 
to produce a new convention that would be ratifiable for the United States.” 

For the Iranian government, this was good news. It posed an opportunity to 
replace Saint Germain with a convention more acceptable to the Iranians. This is 
why Arfa ed-Dowleh repeatedly emphasized in the preliminary talks that the new 
convention should not be modeled after the old one. Conversely, the British offi- 
cials feared the disadvantages of a new convention. They consequently advocated 
for transferring as much of the 1919 Convention as possible. Given these contrary 
positions, when in early 1925 final preparations were made for the new conference, 
which was to take place in Geneva in the early summer, a showdown between British 
imperialism and Iranian nationalism was in the making. This conflict was, unlike 
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the conflict over arms control in Latin America analyzed by Daniel Stahl, not about 
arms control itself.** Rather, the Iranian desire for strict control was as strong as 
that of the British. For Reza Khan's project of consolidating the rule of his central 
government, the disarmament of the semi-autonomous communities of Southern 
Iran that opposed it was of crucial importance.® Against this background, prevent- 
ing the disarmed groups from restocking their arms and munitions by suppressing 
the small stream of arms trafficking across the Gulf was imperative.® The Anglo- 
Iranian conflict looming over the approaching conference in Geneva was thus about 
more fundamental issues than arms control itself. 


Showdown in Geneva 


When the second postwar arms-traffic conference started in May 1925, both the 
British and Iranian delegations lost no time in making their cases. The British 
brought along their own draft of a convention based on the Saint Germain Con- 
vention, which competed with the official draft of the League’s Temporary Mixed 
Committee.” The Iranian delegates circulated a dossier with all their arguments 
against the Saint Germain Convention in general and against the inclusion of Iran 
and the Persian Gulf in the “Prohibited Areas” in particular, which, at the instiga- 
tion of the British officials, had been euphemistically rebranded “Special Zones”.°® 
Iran was represented by General Habibullah Khan, a dedicated advocate of Ira- 
nian nationalism and protégé of Reza Khan, and Arfa ed-Dowleh.® The British 
delegation was headed by Lord Onslow, who was somewhat upstaged by Percy 
Cox, representing the colonial government of India. Cox had formerly served in 
various positions as a British official in the Middle East and had been, most notably, 
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an outspoken supporter of a strong British presence in Iran. It was he who had 
been commissioned by Lord Curzon with negotiating the failed 1919 Anglo-Iranian 
agreement.”° 

Even before the conference had really begun, the Iranians had already achieved 
a first victory. In internal deliberations, British officials concerned with the mat- 
ter had concluded that the insistence on the inclusion of Iran in the “Zones”, al- 
though advisable and desirable for imperial security, would most likely not be viable 
in light of the Iranian protests to the League and the sympathy for these protests 
among other powers that London did not wish to alienate. They therefore decided to 
give up the demand that Iranian territory be included in the “Zones”.” How correct 
this assessment was is revealed, for instance, by the instructions to the US delega- 
tion issued by the Secretary of State, which explicitly stated not to support another 
British attempt to include Iran in the “Zones”.” While in 1919, nothing would have 
dissuaded the British negotiators from demanding the inclusion of Iranian terri- 
tory in the “Areas”, the relatively unresisting abandonment of this demand in 1925 
hinted that something had changed. Through their protest notes and appeals to the 
League, Iranian diplomats took advantage of the ‘publicness’ provided by the League 
and put Britain under pressure in a way that had previously been unimaginable. On 
the downside, however, British officials tied their retreat to the demand that Iran 
would introduce strict arms-control legislation.” This did not bother the Iranians 
much, since arms-control laws in Iran had a long tradition, dating back to the late 
19th century.” Yet, the new British demand introduced a conditionality to the ac- 
ceptance of Iran's territorial sovereignty in this matter, thereby implying the contin- 
uance of uneven sovereignties, even on a formal level, within the League and casting 


a shadow of ambiguity over Irans success.” 
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Despite the British concessions, two other points of contention emerged: First, 
whether the high seas (that is the waters outside the three-mile zone of territorial 
waters) of the Persian Gulf should be part of a “Special Maritime Zone” to which 
particularly strict regulations would apply. Second, whether Iranian maritime 
vessels under 500t should be classified as “Native Vessels” and therefore be subject 
to controls by navy ships of the other contracting powers along the lines provided by 
the Saint Germain Convention. While the British advocated an affirmative answer 
in both points, the Iranian delegates took an adversarial stance. These points might 
seem like merely technical issues of arms control, but they were the expression of 
fundamentally different and competing conceptions of sovereignty and interna- 
tional order. Ultimately, in the framework of the conference, which was shaped by 
the League system’s “legalism, proceduralism and ‘publicness”, nothing short of the 
future of imperialism in the Persian Gulf was negotiated. 76 

From the beginning, it was clear to all delegations that the question of including 
the Persian Gulf in the “Zones” would be one of the most difficult issues to solve. The 
chairman assigned the determination of the delimitation of the “Zones” to the Ge- 
ographical Committee, which decided to wait for the opinion of the Technical, Mil- 
itary, Naval, and Air Committee on the matter.” Here, the Iranian delegates were 
able to achieve another unexpected success. Despite fierce protests by the British 
delegations, who denied the competence of the Technical Committee and pointed to 
the past usefulness of naval control for the maintenance of “law and order” (mean- 
ing the imperial peace), the Technical Committee criticized the concept of “Special 
Maritime Zones” in its entirety and recommended leaving Iranian ships out of the 
category of “Native Vessels”.”* This was a first warning to the British delegates that 
their imperial interests would not be asserted as easily as they were used to. Accord- 
ingly, when the Geographical Committee formed a Sub-Committee to discuss the 
“Special Maritime Zones” and the report of the Technical Committee, British dele- 
gates successfully threw their entire diplomatic weight behind the rejection of the 
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report and the inclusion of the Gulf. After lengthy discussions, the Sub-Commit- 
tee voted for an inclusion of the Gulf’s waters in the “Zones”. Despite a statement 
of protest added to the Sub-Committee’s report by the Iranian delegates, on 3 June 
the entire Geographical Committee followed the Sub-Committee’s line. The Iranians 
announced that they would raise the issue again in the General Committee.” 

The issue of the Iranian vessels’ classification was also discussed in the Geo- 
graphical Committee. In the vote regarding this issue on the morning of 8 June, 
the Iranians were successful again. They rallied four other votes for a proposal that 
added stipulations to the Convention's draft providing that ships under the Iranian 
flag would be exempted from the “Native Vessels” clauses. For their part, the British 
and British-Indian delegations were joined only by the Italians in their rejection of 
this proposal. The Iranians were supported by Turkey and China, who shared the 
Iranian anti-imperial sentiment and frequently formed a voting bloc with Iran, in- 
dicating a form of politics of anti-imperial solidarity among some of the non-im- 
perial, non-European League members.*° More surprisingly, however, the Iranians 
were also joined by the Portuguese and Belgian delegates. This, as well as the great 
number of abstentions and the lack of support for the British was an unmistakable 
sign that many delegations might not have been ready to openly confront Britain 
but did not have much sympathy either. Neither Lord Onslow’s loud protest that 
this decision would destroy the very core of the Convention (a further hint to what 
the Convention was really about), nor Cox’s announcement that India would not ac- 
cept a convention on these lines could change this situation.” The British delegates 
were forced to compromise. After informal talks with the Americans and French, 
they launched a proposal that extended the rights of control to all vessels under Soot, 
making the category of “Native Vessels” obsolete.*” The Iranian delegates pointed 
out that this was still discriminatory toward Iranian ships since, of all contracting 
powers, only Iran would have significant numbers of ships below soot in the Gulf. 
Nonetheless, without the category of “Native Vessels”, they were more inclined to 
this compromise. Without new instructions from their government, however, they 
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were not ready to take a position and absented themselves from the final vote in 
which the British proposal was unanimously adopted.” 

From this point on, events got out of hand for the Iranian delegates. Not only did 
none of their instructions state how to deal with the new British proposals or which 
compromise would be acceptable, they furthermore noticed that General Habibul- 
lah had received slightly different instructions from the Ministry of War than Arfa 
ed-Dowleh had received from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.** Thus, the delegates 
contacted their superiors to request new instructions. In Tehran, however, the Prime 
Minister was absent, and the cabinet did not venture to provide new instructions 
without his confirmation. Hence, Arfa and Habibullah had little choice but to pro- 
ceed on the lines of the demands of their original instructions without making too 
many concessions.*° The first blow came in the meeting of the General Committee 
on 11 June in which Cox and Onslow formed a coalition of imperial powers and poli- 
ties in relations of dependency to Britain®® for the inclusion of the Persian Gulf in 
the “Special Maritime Zones” against Iran, Turkey, and China. It was again remark- 
able just how many delegations did not attend (21, among them the Americans “on 
principle”) or abstained (eleven).*’ The potential sympathy for the Iranian position 
among these delegations was at this point not large enough to risk antagonizing 
Britain, one of the most powerful participants in the conference and crucial for its 
success. 

A second setback was delivered by the committee tasked with drafting a final 
version of the Convention's text based on the votes of the other committees, and in 
which the Iranian delegation was not represented. The Drafting Committee could 
not agree on a final version of the stipulations for the “Special Maritime Zones”, 
since some delegations, including the American, protested the British compromise 
that stipulated the control of all ships under soot. The question was thus referred 
back to the Geographical Committee. The latter hastily formed a Sub-Committee to 
discuss the question — again not including the Iranian delegation — which, also on 
11 June, concluded that only by abandoning the British compromise and reinstating 
the former provisions regarding “Native Vessels” could the reservations of the Draft- 
ing Committee be dispelled. The complete Geographical Committee, which was no- 
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ticeably tired of this controversial issue and anxious to bring its work to a conclu- 
sion, voted to proceed along the lines suggested by the Sub-Committee. The Iranians 
protested at this hurried and untransparent procedure but it fell on deaf ears.** 

A final, rather symbolical confrontation between the two delegations took place 
at one of the last sessions of the General Committee on 15 June. Addressing the Ira- 
nian delegates’ protests and demands to reverse the latest decisions, Cox delivered 
a remarkably emotive speech in which he explained, stressing his experience in the 
region, that the Gulf was a “hotbed” of arms trafficking, the strict regulation of which 
would be in the interest not only of the Indian but of all delegations. He supported 
these claims with exaggerated numbers® and finally attempted to convince the Ira- 
nians with the racist argument that individuals of “Arab blood”, who were “natural” 
pirates and traffickers, were Iranian citizens too. This would render checks on ves- 
sels under the Iranian flag necessary.”° In the style of the rhetoric of the ‘White man's 
burden’, Cox sought to frame arms control as part of a ‘civilizing mission’, giving an 
impression of the extent to which debates in the League system were imbued by con- 
cepts of racial hierarchization. Ignoring Cox’s elaborations, in a resigned speech, 
Habibullah Khan stated that the Iranian delegation saw no possibility anymore to 
make the Convention's text acceptable to Iran and announced the Iranian delega- 
tion’s withdrawal from the conference.” Lord Onslow started a final attempt to find 
a compromise by suggesting a new category of “Local Vessels” for Iranian ships and 
boats. Even before it could be considered by the Iranian delegation, this proposal 
was torpedoed by Percy Cox, who stated that he saw no reason to categorize Arabs 
and Iranians differently.” 

After the Iranians’ withdrawal, the General Committee approved the vote of 
the Geographical Committee and the text of the Convention was signed by the 
remaining delegates on 17 June. Both the British and the Iranian delegation held 
the other responsible for the failure to reach a compromise. In his final speech, 
General Habibullah Khan emphasized: “If they would be a little less unyielding, 
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a little less drastic, we would be delighted to collaborate.” In his final report to 
the Government of India and the India Office, Percy Cox declared the “ignorance, 
unintelligence, and obstinacy”™ of the Iranian delegation responsible. After the 
conference, the Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs approached the British legation 
in Tehran and submitted a new proposal for a compromise, which was, owing to the 
anti-imperial tenor of Iranian public opinion, close to the original Iranian position. 
While the British legation was positive that a compromise could be reached, the 
proposal was rejected by Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain, who initiated a 
counterproposal which was in turn entirely unacceptable to the Iranians.” 


Contesting Imperialism 


As already mentioned, the conflict between the British and the Iranian delegation 
was essentially a confrontation of two different concepts of sovereignty and inter- 
national order. The allegation of a violation of sovereignty was at the center of the 
Iranian delegates’ rhetoric during the conference. To counteract these accusations 
and to show that the Iranians were at fault, British negotiators repeatedly empha- 
sized that the Convention would not infringe on any Iranian sovereign rights. After 
the Iranian protests prior the conference and bearing in mind the unpleasant inter- 
national backlash against the Anglo-Iranian Treaty of 1919, which was deemed con- 
trary to the principles of a new world order particularly in US-government circles 
and in the French press, giving assurances that none of Iran’s formal rights guar- 
anteed under the Leagues principles would be infringed upon appeared particu- 
larly important to the British.” In this matter, they could refer to an assessment 
of the conference's Legal Committee, which had confirmed that the “Zones” would 
not extend into the three-mile-zone of territorial waters and that all “Native Vessels” 
would be treated equally, regardless of whether they had hoisted the British or Ira- 
nian flag.” This moved Percy Cox to accuse the Iranians of a lack of understanding 
of international law.*® 
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This perspective ignored, however, that the Iranian position was based on a 
wholly different, less legalistic understanding of the concept of sovereignty. While 
the British operated with a narrow concept focused on the formal rights of a 
state over its own territory, the Iranians professed a more holistic understanding 
centered on equality. This understanding was already implied in the Iranian expec- 
tations as expressed on the founding of the League, which encompassed not only 
protection from future occupation but also equality within the state system, since 
lasting protection from imperial influence and thereby true sovereignty could only 
be achieved in a system based on equality.” Consequently, in his opening state- 
ment at the beginning of the conference, Arfa ed-Dowleh stated that Iran attached 
“supreme importance” to the general principle of the League that all members 
were to be treated with “absolutely impartial equality”.’°° As he later explained, 
this meant that “The Persian Delegation cannot accept any provision likely to be 
derogatory to Persia's rights, or likely to prevent Persia from enjoying the same 
rights of navigation as those enjoyed by the Great Powers in their own waters.”"™ 

The Iranian delegation pointed out that the inclusion of the Gulfin the maritime 
“Special Zones” rendered Iran the only contracting power besides Egypt, which was 
still under heavy British influence, to directly border such a “Zone”, which thereby 
turned all its maritime vessels under 500t into “Native Vessels”. From the Iranian 
perspective, this special position constituted a continuation of de facto Iranian in- 
equality vis-a-vis other states. Moreover, it would give British gunships the right 
to interfere with Iranian trade by stopping Iranian merchant vessels. For its part, 
Iran would have no reciprocal possibility of exercising these rights due to the lack of 
any ships under 5oot flying a British flag in the Gulf. The Iranians argued that while 
the British would never accept ships from another power stopping and controlling 
their own vessels in the English Channel, they were, at the same time, unrelenting 
in claiming this right in the Gulf. Thus, the “Native Vessel” classification meant not 
only an unequal status for Iranian ships and boats, but it furthermore gave other 
powers rights and possibilities unattainable for Iran. For the Iranian delegates, this 
structural inequality amounted to nothing less than the violation of the principle of 


sovereign equality." 
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There were further reasons for Iranian opposition to the British position and 
to the final text of the Convention. Against the backdrop of previous occupation, 
the Iranian government assigned a high value to Irans defense capability, making 
the unhampered import of arms a sensitive topic. This fueled the anxiety that the 
Convention would give Britain the opportunity to potentially interfere with these 
imports.’ Moreover, the Iranians deemed the Convention a privileging and vali- 
dation of the British position as the regulatory power in the Gulf, since it confirmed 
and sanctioned the British practices of control. This was not compatible with Iranian 
nationalisms aspiration to an Iranian sphere of influence in the Gulf.“ This aspi- 
ration was the reason for Iranians repeatedly referring to large areas of the Gulf’s 
waters as “territorial waters” of Iran, which was refuted by Percy Cox with legal ar- 
guments.’® This Iranian terminology was, however, the expression of the idea that 
the Gulf was part of a historically established and legitimate Iranian sphere. One 
of the consequences of this idea was the Iranian drive to take over the policing and 
administrative tasks carried out by the British in the Gulf, for instance quarantine 
administration, lighting and buoying, or the suppression of trafficking and the con- 
trol of the trade in arms.’ Ultimately, these aspirations meant the replacement of 
large parts of the imperial order in the Gulf by regional, Iran-dominated security 
and administrative structures. The Iranian attempt to alter the Arms Traffic Con- 
vention was therefore not only an attempt to counter structural inequalities in the 
international system and to make a stand for the Iranian concept of sovereignty, but 
also a concrete tactic to limit and push back the British spaces of action in the Gulf 
in favor of their own vision of regional order. Percy Cox reacted to this with the pa- 
tronizing comment that the Iranian position was merely based on “sentiment, and, 


gentlemen, we cannot frame an Arms Traffic Convention on a basis of sentiment.”"*” 
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On a deeper level, his notion of only applying this to the Iranian vision of dominance 
in a new regional order but somehow not to the British imperial claim to power re- 
veals not only how irrevocably his mindset was shaped by imperialist ideas of ‘civi- 
lizational hierarchies’ but also a certain degree of helplessness in how he dealt with 
Iranian aspirations in the context of a changing international system. 

All of this leads straight to the ambivalent tensions at the heart of the League 
system, which was shaped by the synchronicity of the persistence of imperial order 
and its ideological foundations based on an alleged ‘civilizational hierarchy, on the 
one side, and new spaces for contesting this order, on the other. Marcus Payk ar- 
gues, with regard to the Paris Peace Conference, that its foundation on legality made 
an international order of formally sovereign and equal states necessary.’ Others 
argue that the formal and legalistic admission criteria of the League heralded a de- 
parture within the international system from an exclusive club of self-proclaimed 
‘civilized’ states toward an international order more inclusive of all polities, as long 
as they were organized as states.”° Undoubtedly, the League meant an expansion of 
participation in the ‘international community’ of non-North Atlantic polities, if ac- 
cepted as members. Thomas Grant asserts that “it was a momentous step to affirm 
sovereign equality in a general political organ of the international community.”™ 
The fundamentally different position of Iran and its increased scope of action at 
the 1925 arms-traffic conference when compared with the conference of 1919 under- 
scores this. Yet, it is only half of the story. The world was still structured by empires, 
and even the League was knitted from imperialist threads. The conditionality of the 
repeal of Britains demand to include Iran in the “Zones”, the kind of rhetoric em- 
ployed by Percy Cox, and, most importantly, the structural inequality that imperial 
actors sought to enshrine in the Arms Traffic Convention bore witness to this. This 
British effort to maintain a more subtle structural inequality in the Convention de- 
spite formally accepting Iranian sovereignty, a ‘sovereignty safe for empire’,"” was 
an attempt to was an attempt to navigate the changing system, preserve a hierarchi- 
cal structure within the ‘society of states’ during the moment in which the League 
system made the complete exclusion of states like Iran based on an alleged failure 
to meet the ‘standard of civilization’ impossible. The refusal to relent to this British 
strategy and insistence on ending all kinds of structural inequality was what made 
Iranian politics at the conference decidedly anti-imperial. The Iranian strategy at the 
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conference not only threatened British dominance in the Gulf, but it also challenged 
the foundations of imperial visions of order. 

At the arms-traffic conference of 1925, the Iranian anti-imperial agenda met a 
procedural framework that provided new institutionalized possibilities of partici- 
pation in international norm-setting and thereby opened spaces to pursue this anti- 
imperial agenda. We have seen how the Iranians used these spaces to achieve an 
arms-traffic convention that would enshrine equality and further Iranian goals in 
the Persian Gulf. One could, however, argue that this agenda, these spaces, and the 
Iranian strategy ultimately remained irrelevant, since it was the British delegates 
who carried the day and achieved a convention that met their goals. This line of 
thought, however, would be somewhat short-sighted. The British victory was pyrrhic 
at best since its rules would not apply to Iranian vessels as Iran was not a signatory 
party to the Convention. What is more, if recounting the course of the conference 
has shown anything, then that is how uncertain its outcome was. The ability of the 
British to assert their agenda was far from granted, and during some parts of the ne- 
gotiations, a compromise seemed much mote likely. There was often no significant 
support for the British position at all. In the end, a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances thwarted the Iranian prospects of achieving their goals. But the fact that 
parts of an anti-imperial agenda came close to significantly influencing the results 
of an international norm-setting exercise illustrates how the League system height- 
ened the fragility of imperial self-empowerment. 

This impression is affirmed by viewing the conference at the level of discourse 
as well as by evaluating the conference’s reception. Percy Cox’s rhetoric framed the 
issue of arms control in the Gulf as necessary to bring peace and order to the “back- 
ward” people of the Gulf. This fit into his personal history, as he was, as Pryia Satia 
noted, among those British officials that created a new conception of the ‘Middle 
East’ as a space prone to violence during the World War, which allowed the British 
to rationalize and legitimize their expansion of power in the region.’ Cox wanted 
to discuss the issue within an ideologically imperialist framework of thought, ac- 
cording to which arms control was -— like the imperial order itself — for the greater 
good and benefit of everyone. In doing so, he took up the rhetoric that empires have 
always employed to justify the suppression of the arms trade.™ 

The Iranians, however, shifted the discussion from this imperialist discourse 
toward questions of sovereignty and the limits of imperial power. Thanks to the 
publicness embedded in the League system, the Iranian cause and the reasons for 
their withdrawal reached audiences around the globe and all over the North Atlantic 
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through reports in the press.” Both Reuters and Associated Press reported on the 
conference and issued reports on the Iranian point of view, which thus found its 
way even into regional newspapers.”° While the British press extensively recounted 
the arguments of Onslow and Cox, many Swiss and US-American newspapers gave 
more room to the Iranian position. Leftist papers such as the German social-demo- 
cratic Vorwärts explicitly connected the Iranian withdrawal from the conference to 
the British insistence on imperialist structures.”” A Soviet official even published 
an article in the US Daily Worker, in which he equated the 1925 convention with the 
1919 convention and denounced both as mere instruments of imperialism.”* In 
Germany, the national-liberal local paper Karlsruher Tageblatt reported on the arms- 
traffic conference that Iran felt its “sovereignty grossly flouted” and commented: 


Formally, all members of the League of Nations are among themselves equal and 
sovereign states. It is already known that this equality is not true in material terms 
[...] yet one did believe it would be possible to suppose that the formal juridical 


equality would be retained. Now, this is not true.” 


Surprisingly, even the Correspondencia Militar, a newspaper close to the Spanish Mil- 
itary, expressed a similar opinion: 


In seeking to establish these zones, there was great struggle between England 
and Persia and Egypt, it was consoling for equality-loving countries such as Spain 
to see the mighty Albion and some of its feudal countries on an equal level, a 
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disconcerting spectacle for diplomats who in the course of their careers had not 
breathed the atmosphere of the League of Nations.'”° 


Hence, the Iranians were successful in influencing the international talks on arms 
control in the Gulf. Instead of discussing the Gulf as an ‘uncivilized’ space in dire 
need of the ‘humanitarian act of arms control, international publics now rather con- 
sidered it in terms of whether the Iranian claims of violated sovereignty were legit- 
imate. Susan Pedersen has argued of the Mandate system that its internationaliza- 
tion of imperial rule created talk about how this rule should be and thereby facil- 
itated thoughts about alternative futures.” This case study shows a similar phe- 
nomenon. The internationalization of arms control in the Gulf under the principles 
of the League system allowed Iran to generate publicity for its cause, inscribing it 
into a discourse on the limits of imperialism and the meaning of sovereignty. The 
conversation was shifted from the alleged benefits of empire to its legitimacy. What 
is more, by asserting another vision of regional order, the Iranians introduced a non- 
imperial conception of the future of the Gulf to the international stage, where the 
notion of the Gulf as ‘British Lake’ had before largely remained unquestioned.” 
While the Iranian anti-imperial agenda at the Geneva Conference undoubtedly 
posed a challenge to the foundations of the imperial order as such, it remained 
rooted in particularistic Iranian regional interests. Thus, it can hardly be seen as 
driven by the goal of bringing down imperialism and its ideological foundations 
entirely. The Iranian insistence on full sovereign equality among the members of the 
League did challenge European conceptions of ‘civilizational hierarchies’ but did 
not reject it. Like many other non-European members of the League, the Iranians 
did not oppose the idea of ‘civilized’ and ‘non-civilized’ peoples, they just drew the 
line between them differently than most of their European counterparts.” One of 
the reasons why the Iranians perceived the Convention as humiliating was because 
it placed them on the ‘non-civilized’ side. Arfa ed-Dowleh rejected the inclusion of 
Iranian vessels in the “Native Vessel” category because in this category they would 
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be put on the same level as “crafts belonging to a colonial or mandated people.”™ 


Thus, in this case, contesting universal visions of imperial order was the result of 
particularistic interests. There are, however, other instances suggesting that Ira- 
nian diplomates were influenced by a broader conception of anti-imperialism. Arfa 
ed-Dowleh, for example, also undertook efforts to ensure that subaltern groups 
who sought to be heard by the League, but were rejected by the Secretariat and 
other delegations, would get a chance to present their cause.” The Iran-Turkey- 
China voting block at the conference as well as the security pact between Iran, Iraq, 
Turkey, and Afghanistan, which was established in the context of the League in the 
late 1930s, signaled forms of non-imperial cooperation within the League system.’° 


Helpless Imperialists 


The British did not gain much from their success in pushing through their version of 
an arms traffic convention. Like its predecessor, the Geneva Convention did not ob- 
tain enough ratifications to come into force. What is more, the publicity created by 
Iranian diplomacy had lasting effects by placing significant and sustained pressure 
on British officials which limited their actions in any future negotiations. Under the 
eyes of an observant public, it was no longer possible to simply ignore Iranian in- 
terests. This situation placed the British officials in a rather difficult spot, since they 
were by no means ready to give up their practice of control in the Gulf, which be- 
came ever more important with every newly discovered oil field. In 1929-30, the rel- 
evant departments therefore decided to continue this practice, since it was deemed 
crucial for the suppression of arms trafficking in the Gulf and thus for imperial se- 
curity.” Yet Iranian diplomacy had, at the same time, infused a growing sense of 
fragility in the British. Whereas, before the war, no British official convinced by the 
self-proclaimed ‘civilizing mission’ would have spared a single thought on this mat- 
ter, now the British sense that the controls in the Gulf were justified was weighed 
against their actual legal framework. The results were sobering. John Gilbert Laith- 
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waite of the India Office's Legal Department concluded: “Our legal basis is extremely 
sketchy.” 78 

This created an uncomfortable situation for the British officials when a new 
arms-traffic conference, this time in the context of a general Disarmament Confer- 
ence, was prepared for 1932/33, which would inevitably bring the issue again on the 
international agenda. At this moment, the British policy on arms control in the Gulf 
imploded. For the first time, the Foreign Office now suggested to consider models 
other than a “Special Maritime Zone”, arguing that it would be impossible to achieve 
Iranian accession to a convention that included the “Zones”.”° For the Admiralty, 


such a strategy was unthinkable. Its representatives reasoned: 


If these clauses [regarding the “Special Zones”] were now to be definitely rejected 
at Geneva, My Lords think it probable that the Navy would find that its powers 
of supervision in these waters [the Persian Gulf] in peace time would rapidly dis- 
appear. [...] Their formal cancellation, which will no doubt be well advertised by 
Persia, would be such a complete break with the past that our rights, based mainly 


on custom, would almost certainly be challenged." 


These differing positions caused an insurmountable deadlock in the British govern- 
ment, leaving it somewhat helpless with the new arms-traffic conference approach- 
ing. Edward Hallett Carr, head of the British delegation at the conference, became 
increasingly unnerved about this deadlock and commented: “If we are satisfied (as 
I gather we are) with the practical, though illegal, status quo, surely our best course 
is to “sit tight” and say as little as possible since any controversy one way or the other 


must tend ipso facto to disturb it.” 


This non-strategy was the only one left to a 
British Empire cornered by Iranian diplomacy and clinging to an illegal practice. No 
other statement summarizes so precisely the ambivalence between continuing im- 
perial self-empowerment in the Gulf, on the one side, and the fragility inflicted by 
the Iranians, on the other. 

Yet once again, the circumstances came to the aid of the British officials. Before 
the issue of the Persian Gulf could be negotiated, the conference foundered on other 


132 


problems.”* During the eventually aborted conference, the Iranian government had 
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offered to negotiate a bilateral agreement on arms control with the British. After the 
failure of the conference, the Iranians kept pressing for such negotiations.” While 
the British officials would have rather continued to ‘sit tight’, the Iranian diplomacy 
had ensured that no reaction was not an option. The British Legate in Iran warned 
that the parallel conflict between Iran and Britain over oil concessions for the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company had created a “bad atmosphere in Geneva’ and that “a refusal 
to act with the Persians over an issue to which they attach the utmost importance 
from the angle of national status could easily be represented as a clear and deliber- 
ate attempt to bully.”** The Foreign Office’s George Rendel complained that “certain 
League circles, which were always inclined to be prejudiced in favour of the smaller 
power” would always accuse Britain of “adopting an obstructive and bullying atti- 
tude” toward Iran and thus narrow the British scope of action.” Yet, reacting to the 
Iranian proposals was not easy for a British administration that had, by this time, 


sunk into complete discord over the issue.” 


The helplessness in dealing with the 
Iranians that this produced left only one path open for the British officials. From 
an increasingly weak position, the British officials adopted an obstructive attitude, 
which was successful, again, only because of aiding circumstances.” Amidst the 
turbulence and lack of continuity of personnel in Iranian foreign policy following 
the political downfall and death of its central figure, Teymourtash, the arms-traffic 
issue faded into the background and did not reemerge until the British occupation 


during the Second World War. 


Conclusion 


In his book No Enchanted Palace, Mark Mazower insinuates that the imperial powers 
fell victim to their own strategy of internationalization, since the League of Nations, 
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conceived as a support for imperialism, was transformed into the United Nations, 
which offered a unique arena for the contestation of an imperial world order during 


the process of decolonization.”8 


Pedersen suggests a similar thesis, which instead 
already attributes the unintended creation of space for the contestation of imperial- 
ism to the League itself.”° This chapter has presented a case study that underscores 
this argument. It has shown how Great Britain sought to internationalize the issue 
of arms control in the Gulf to ensure inter-imperial cooperation on this matter and 
obtain sanction for their already established control practices under international 
law. These largely successful efforts brought about the Saint Germain Convention of 
1919, through which Britain, among other things, aimed to safeguard the use of arms 
control as instrument for maintaining the imperial order in the Gulf. In contrast, 
the Iranian Government under Reza Khan was interested in restricting the British 
ability to carry out controls, which were perceived as the epitome of the continued 
British imperial presence in the Gulf, itself now being increasingly conceived of as 
an Iranian sphere of influence. Meanwhile, the Iranian government had developed 
hopes that the newly established League would help Iran to secure full sovereignty 
in the sense of ending all inequalities vis-a-vis the imperial powers. Hence, Iranian 
diplomats took advantage of the internationalization of the issue and attempted to 
use the “legalism, proceduralism and ‘publicness” of the largely British-constructed 
League system, which formed the framework of the arms-traffic conference of 1925 
and its run-up, to press for a convention that would limit the British scope for action 
with regard to naval controls in the Gulf, would include no structural inequalities for 
Iran, and would therefore respect the Iranian vision of true sovereign equality in ev- 
ery regard. 

Despite the ultimate British success at the 1925 Geneva Conference, the Iranian 
strategy yielded profound consequences that resulted in a picture substantially dif- 
ferent from the situation in 1919. First, Iran secured the exclusion of its territory 
from the “Special Zones”. At the Geneva Conference, the outcome of events remained 
open-ended for a long time, and the British did not enjoy overwhelming dominance 
during the negotiations. The Iranian appeals and protests created international pub- 
licity for the issue, which shifted the related discourse from the alleged necessities 
ofa ‘civilizing mission to the question of the limits of imperialism and the meaning 
of sovereignty. The publicity created by the League system had altered the rules of 
the game by creating new spaces for Iran to claim and defend the formal territorial 
sovereignty guaranteed by the League’s principles. In the end, moreover, all of this 
caused significant discord within the British administration, which simultaneously 
felt pressured by a world public sensitized for the issue and the perceived need for 
strict-but-illegal arms controls for the sake of imperial security. When the question 
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of a convention was raised again and the Iranians subsequently pressed for a bilat- 
eral agreement, the Empire could agree on nothing more than to sit the issue out, 
adopt a somewhat obstructive attitude, and hope for the best. 

This case study has presented a further instance of how the character of the 
League system amplified imperial contestation. While the inherently anti-imperial 
pursuit of an Iranian sphere of influence in the Gulf was a crucial part of Iranian 
nationalism, the Iranian state lacked the economic or military means to thwart 
British imperialism on site in the Gulf. At Geneva, however, the Iranians were 
able to use the multilateral framework of the conference to challenge the British 
vision of an arms-traffic convention Arms Trade Convention, which would have 
safeguarded the British powerbase in the Gulf and reified the political inequality 
between the British Empire and Iran. That Iranian diplomats were able to challenge 
a major imperialist power in this way stands in remarkable contrast to the pre-war 
world and even to 1919. While Britain could still rely on the imperialist foundations 
of the international system, imperial solidarity, and its diplomatic weight, the 
consequences of the internationalization of arms control in the Gulf and the lack of 
support for the British position vividly demonstrated that the League had created a 
framework in which the will of the imperial power would at least not automatically 
surpass the interests of the smaller power every time. Hence, this chapter argues 
that we indeed, in Susan Pedersens words “miss much if we treat the League only 


as imperialism’s handmaiden.”“° 


Under the procedural framework of the League 
system, the internationalization of policy issues entailed a dynamic that created 
points of leverage for actors such as Iran to promote anti-imperialist agendas and 
thus unsettle the imperial practice of self-assertion and self-empowerment. Only 
by shifting focus to consider these dynamics, actors, and agendas, can we reach a 


comprehensive understanding of the League system’s lasting significance. 
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Post-Ottoman Diasporas, Identity Formation, 
and American World's Fairs in the Interwar Period 


Semih Gokatalay 


This chapter explicates relations among and within US-based diasporas from the 
post-Ottoman countries through the world’s fairs of the interwar period. While sub- 
groups under the ‘post-Ottoman’ umbrella included vastly different ethnic and re- 
ligious groups, their representation at the fairs was similar not only because of the 
proximity of their cultures but also because they shared the purpose of using these 
fairs as avenues of negotiation and identity formation. Consequently, this study ac- 
commodates interconnected stories of the post-Ottoman diasporas instead of the 
sum of individual cases because different diasporas replicated the patchwork quilt 
of post-Ottoman representation and came together to form a broader shared culture 
at world’s fairs. 

I employ the term “diaspora” based on the work of scholars of diaspora culture 
and politics. Diaspora includes not only those who were “born outside a host state” 
but also “subsequent generations that maintain strong ties to the country of origin.” 
An overwhelming majority of members of the (post-) Ottoman diasporas migrated 
to the United States before the partition of the Ottoman Empire, and the rest were 
born to immigrant parents. The number of newcomers remained very low in the in- 
terwar period because of legal barriers to migration from the region.” Accordingly, 
those who played a central role in exhibiting their culture at the fairs were predomi- 
nantly foreign-born naturalized citizens and their second-generation descendants. 
Although these diasporas included all people with a migration background from the 
Ottoman Empire and its successor states, this study is interested in those of their 
members who identified with the culture of their ancestors and remained within 
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the social structures and institutions of their various ethnic communities, because 
these were in the forefront of representation of diasporas at the fairs. 

I consult primary sources to offer a novel and nuanced interpretation of the 
nexus between post-Ottoman diasporas and the American world’s fairs. Special 
collections in archives and libraries in host cities contain valuable information, 
not readily available elsewhere, about correspondence between fair managers and 
diaspora leaders, as well as communication between home countries and dias- 
pora groups on the preparation of exhibits, special days, and pavilions. Official 
magazines and publications provide insights into the composition of national com- 
mittees and reveal details of the expectations, speeches, and writings of diasporas. 
The third empirical backbone of the study is American periodicals, especially those 
in host cities. Since diaspora leaders attached special value to the impression they 
made on the public, press accounts demonstrate the extent to which diasporas were 
able to influence opinion in the United States. Local and national papers further 
published interviews with those who spearheaded the organization of national 
days and exhibits. Newspapers and journals from home countries complemented 
their American counterparts, though their focus on official representations means 
they provide limited information about the role of diasporas. Finally, novels and 
memoirs by diaspora members who witnessed these fairs firsthand shed additional 
light on the topic. 

Building on this extensive research, this chapter argues that the world’s fairs be- 
came an international platform for post-Ottoman American elites to foster a sense 
of unity within the diaspora, interact with their home countries, fraternize with 
other diasporic communities, compel their compatriots to see their culture through 
immigrant eyes, negotiate their place and better integrate within American society, 
preserve their native culture, and honor their heritage. Negotiating a new identity 
for diasporas had three aspects: preserving their native culture in the United States; 
catching up with political currents in their home countries, especially emergent na- 
tionalism; and searching for a place within American society. These were catalysts 
for the stimulation of a novel identity that blended old and new cultures. This iden- 
tity was the set of beliefs, public expressions, qualities, and traditions that charac- 
terized diaspora leaders. The contrary trends — the preservation of native cultures 
and Americanization — exhibited themselves in the panoply of communal activities, 
events, and gatherings held at the fairs, from folk and music festivals to restaurants 
and beauty pageants. 


3 Although diaspora groups had published a number of periodicals in the United States prior 
to the 1930s, the Great Depression led to the bankruptcy of many of them (Gregory J. Shibley: 
“The Business Saga of New York’s Syrian World, 1926-1935”, in: New York History 96:2 (2015), 
197-216, here 216). That is why | could consult diaspora papers only to a limited extent in 
this study. 


Post-Ottoman Diasporas, Identity Formation, and American World's Fairs 


This interdisciplinary survey draws from anthropology, history, and sociology, 
as well as diaspora, identity, and migration studies. It differs from most similar 
studies in both geographic and thematic focus by uniting two strands of historical 
inquiry: The background and development of diasporas from the Ottoman Empire 
and its successor states and the cultural appraisal of world’s fairs. Traditional studies 
of diasporas have focused on specific ethnic groups and explored the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural dimensions of their integration into the American society,* such as 
the preservation of native cultures and the well-being of diaspora communities.’ A 
growing number of recent scholarly works provide rich evidence of the significance 
of the global political context, as well as transnational exchanges between diasporas 
and home countries.° The transnational identity of diasporas further helped revi- 
sionist studies challenge long-held scholarly interpretations of immigrants and di- 
asporas that relied on state-centric formulations, moving beyond perspectives that 
were “constrained by the borders of the nation-state.” The present article echoes the 
growing recognition of the transnational approach and deals with several diaspora 
communities, instead of one ethnic group, through the prism of world’s fairs. 

By introducing these international commercial events into the narrative of di- 
asporas, I hope to produce a common history of the diasporas of former Ottoman 
countries. I do not offer a comprehensive history of these diasporas. I rather present 
an interpretation of a seminal period of their history and seek to explain how dias- 
poras viewed themselves by way of identifying with their heritage, how they came to 


4 Phillip Hitti: The Syrians in America (New York: George H. Doran Company, 1924); Habib 
Ibrahim Katibah (ed.): Arabic-Speaking Americans (New York: Institute of Arab American Af- 
fairs, 1946); Elaine C. Hagopian/Ann Paden (eds.): The Arab Americans: Studies in Assimilation 
(Wilmette: Medina University Press International, 1969); Mary Sengstock: Chaldean Ameri- 
cans: Changing Conceptions of Ethnic Identity (New York: Center for Migration Studies, 1982). 

5 Sameer Y. Abraham/Nabeel Abraham (eds.): Arabs in the New World: Studies on Arab-American 
Communities (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1983); Alixa Naff: Becoming American: The 
Early Arab Immigrant Experience (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1985); Eliza- 
beth Boosahda: Arab-American Faces and Voices: Origins of an Immigrant Community (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2003); Akram Fouad Khater: “Becoming ‘Syrian’ in America: A 
Global Geography of Ethnicity and Nation’, in: Diaspora: A Journal of Transnational Studies 
14:2-3 (2005), 299-331. 

6 Reem Bailony: “Transnationalism and the Syrian Migrant Public: The Case of the 1925 Syr- 
ian Revolt”, in: Mashriq & Mahjar: Journal of Middle East and North African Migration Studies 
1:1 (2013); Bryan A. Garrett: “Otherness and Belonging in ‘Democratic Empires’: The Syr- 
ian Diaspora And Transatlantic Discourses Of Identity, 1890s—1930s” (PhD dissertation, The 
University of Texas at Arlington, 2016); Stacy D. Fahrenthold: Between the Ottomans and the 
Entente: The First World War in the Syrian and Lebanese Diaspora, 1908-1925 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2019). 

7 Nina Glick Schiller: “A Global Perspective on Migration and Development”, in: Nina Glick 
Schiller/Thomas Faist (eds.): Migration, Development, and Transnationalization (New York: 
Berghahn Books, 2010), 22-62, here 27. 
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occupy the center stage of the representation of their native culture, and what types 
of cultural and social references these community members built their identity upon 
at the fairs. 

This chapter further situates world’s fairs within the context of broader cultural 
representations of the post-Ottoman countries and contributes to the scholarly un- 
derstanding of these gatherings as sites of cultural analysis. A plethora of academic 
studies have contributed immeasurably to the understanding of cultural and diplo- 
matic relations between the Ottoman Empire and the West through world’s fairs.® 
Scholars have particularly been interested in Orientalism, with specific references 
to the commodification of the exotic “East”, the sexualization and objectification of 
Middle Eastern women through dances and other show performances, and the de- 
piction of the “Orient” as an uncivilized place, unchanged for centuries.’ Historians 
have further explored the self-portrayal of Ottomans through Islamic architecture 
and symbols, as well as Ottoman attempts to better demonstrate their empire's po- 
tential role in the world community.” Despite the popularity of studies about the 
world’s fairs and the Ottoman Empire, there is still a lack of attention to the role of 
diasporas in representing their native cultures both in the waning decades of the 
empire and the post-imperial era. 

Likewise, although historians have provided in-depth accounts of world’s fairs 
prior to the First World War, relatively little has been written about the representa- 
tion of the post-Ottoman countries in universal expositions in the interwar period. 
Extant studies have mostly focused on individual countries and the representation 
of the region by the governments of home countries.” I intend to contribute to the 
existing literature by exploring the common experience of post-Ottoman diasporas 
and assembling the history of individual communities at the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1933-34 and the New York World’s Fair of 1939-1940. 


8 Eric M. Davis: “Representations of the Middle East at American Worlds’ Fairs 1876-1904”, in: 
Abbas Amanat/Magnus T. Bernhardsson (eds.): The United States and the Middle East: Cultural 
Encounters (New Haven: Yale Center for International and Area Studies, 2002), 324-81. 

9 Charles A. Kennedy: “When Cairo Met Main Street: Little Egypt, Salome Dancers, and the 
World’s Fairs of 1893 and 1904”, in Michael Saffle (ed.): Music and Culture in America, 1961-1918 
(New York: Garland, 1998), 271-98; Istvan Ormos: “The Cairo Street at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893”, in: Nabila Oulebsir/Mercedes Volait (eds.): LOrientalisme architec- 
tural entre imaginaires et savoirs (Paris: Picard, 2009), 195-214. 

10 Zeynep Celik: Displaying the Orient — Architecture of Islam at Nineteenth-Century World’s Fairs 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1992); Selim Deringil: The Well-Protected Domains 
— Ideology and the Legitimation of Power in the Ottoman Empire, 1876-1909 (New York: |.B.Tauris, 
1999). 

11 ‘James L. Gelvin: “Zionism and the Representation of Jewish Palestine’ at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939-1940”, in: The International History Review 22:1 (2000), 37-64; Asher Kauf- 
man: “Too Much French, but a Swell Exhibit’: Representing Lebanon at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939-1940”, in: British Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 35:1 (2008), 59-77. 
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There are specific reasons behind the choice of Chicago and New York. Both fairs 
can be considered a watershed in the history of the world’s fairs. The United States 
hosted a number of world’s fairs before the First World War. In the 1920s, however, 
European countries took the lead when it came to international commercial meet- 
ings.” Only with the Chicago and New York Fairs was the United States able to re- 
turn to its “former prominence in the exhibition world.”” 

Diasporas played a key role in the representation of their home countries at these 
two fairs. Although official pavilions had historically played a more important role 
than non-official pavilions and commercial displays at international gatherings, the 
latter began to supersede the former starting with the Chicago and New York fairs.” 
In the absence of official participation for most post-Ottoman countries, diasporas 
came to prominence, especially at the Chicago Fair. Those who migrated from the 
Ottoman Empire and its successor states were only one out of the multiplicity of 
diasporas who sought to make the best impression of their respective culture. For 
example, German, Irish, and Italian diasporas made efforts to portray their heritage 
in Chicago.” The involvement of these diasporas at universal expositions and fairs 
dated back to the 19th century.” Compared to them, the efforts of post-Ottoman 
diaspora leaders to play a key role in fairs had remained relatively limited prior to 
the interwar years. 


12 Robert W. Rydell: “World Fairs and Museums”, in: Sharon Macdonald (ed.): A Companion to 
Museum Studies (Malden: Blackwell, 2006), 135-151, here 136. 

13 Kenneth W. Luckhurst: The Story of Exhibitions (London: The Studio Publications, 1951), 161. 

14 Burton Benedict: “The Anthropology of World’s Fairs”, in: Burton Benedict, Marjorie Dobkin 
et al. (eds.): The Anthropology of World’s Fairs: San Francisco’s Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, 1915 (Berkeley: Scolar Press, 1983), 1-65, here 26; Larry Zim/Mel Lerner/Herbert Rolfes: 
The World of Tomorrow: The 1939 New York World’s Fair (New York: Harper & Row, 1988), 10-11. 

15 Charles Fanning: “Dueling Cultures: Ireland and Irish America at the Chicago World’s Fairs 
of 1933 and 1934”, in: New Hibernia Review 15:3 (2011), 94-110; Andrew C. Herman: “Fascists 
at the Fair: Political Resistance at the 1933-1934 Chicago World’s Fair”, in: Journal of Historical 
Sociology 33:2 (2020), 198-215. 

16 Regina Donlon: German and Irish Immigrants in the Midwestern United States, 1850-1900 
(Cham: Springer International, 2018), 187-188, 197. 
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Table 1 Post-Ottoman Diasporas in Illinois and Chicago (1930)"” 


Native of Foreign or 
Mixed Parentage, by 


Foreign-Born by 


Total Diaspora 


Country of Birth of Country of Birth Population 
Parents 

Country of 

i y Illinois Chicago Illinois Chicago Illinois Chicago 
Birth 
Yugoslavia 33,998 15,090 28,173 16,183 62,171 31,273 
Greece 15,858 11,569 20,003 14,815 35,861 26,384 
Romania 11,704 9375 13,172 11,033 24,876 20,408 
Palestine and 

$ 1814 846 1551 904 3365 1750 

Syria 
Turkey 1183 916 2147 1647 3330 2563 


Table 2 Post-Ottoman Diasporas in New York State and City (1930)'8 


Native of Foreign or 
Mixed Parentage, by 


Foreign-Born by 


Total Diaspora 


Country of Birth of Country of Birth Population 
Parents 
New New New 
Country of New New New 
j York i York H York : 
Birth York City York City York City 
State State State 
Romania 51,048 46,729 51,014 46,750 102,062 93,479 
Greece 21,188 16,651 33,337 27,182 54,525 43,833 
Turkey 11,129 9563 17,523 15,115 28,652 24,678 
Palestine and 
i 12,951 7197 13,024 8696 25,975 15,893 
Syria 
Yugoslavia 8259 4184 10,917 6450 19,176 10,634 


17 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930 Volume 3, Part 1 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1932), 639-640, 643-644. These numbers include only counties, cities, and 


villages of 10,000 or more residents. The fifth and sixth columns were prepared by the 


author. 


18 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930 Volume 4 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933), 299, 301, 303. These numbers include only counties, cities, and villages of 


10,000 or more residents. The fifth and sixth columns were prepared by the author. 


Post-Ottoman Diasporas, Identity Formation, and American World's Fairs 


Even though these diasporas were dispersed throughout the country, the host 
cities and neighboring regions had heavy concentrations (Tables 1 and 2).” Partici- 
pation reflected demographic trends. For example, although the lower density of Ro- 
manian Americans in Illinois limited their representation at the Chicago Fair, they 
came to occupy a more prominent place at the New York Fair.”° 

Finally, unlike the European world’s fairs, which were managed by a partnership 
of private and public enterprises, American fairs were run by private entrepreneurs. 
Organizers aimed to make these fairs a financial success by enticing millions of vis- 
itors and inviting a variety of foreign countries and ethnic groups helped to enhance 
the appeal of the fairs. Fair promoters therefore encouraged the broader representa- 
tion of post-Ottoman countries and their diasporas. Members of the fairs’ organiz- 
ing committees approached diaspora leaders and arranged for the representation 
of their cultures, especially when the governments of their home countries decided 
not to attend officially. 

Although the historical contexts of these two fairs were different, their function 
from the perspective of diasporas was virtually identical: Both helped them to dis- 
play their native culture and negotiate their place in American society. Accordingly, 
the following sections are presented thematically, not chronologically. The second 
section explores the historical background of migration from the Ottoman Empire 
and its successor states to the United States. In this section, there is an empha- 
sis on the role of international exhibitions in the emergence and growth of dias- 
poras, because the world’s fairs accelerated immigration to the United States from 
the Balkans and the Middle East.” The third section unpacks special challenges that 
US-based diasporas encountered before and during the fairs, since both events took 
place against a backdrop of deepening gloom over the international economy and 
global politics. Section four treats the fairs as acommunication channel that enabled 
diasporas to cultivate closer relations with both their old and new countries. The last 
section looks at the many-sided involvement of diasporas in exhibiting their native 
cultures at the fairs. 


19 Kathleen Benson/Philip M. Kayal (eds.): A Community of Many Worlds: Arab Americans in New 
York City (New York: Museum of the City of New York and Syracuse University Press, 2002). 

20 “Rumanian Day”, New York Herald Tribune, 15 May 1939, 11. 

21 Louise Seymour Houghton: “Syrians in the United States l: Sources and Settlement”, in: The 
Survey 26 (1911), 480-495, here 483; Rıfat N. Bali: Anadolu’dan Yeni Diinya’ya Amerika'ya İlk Göç 
Eden Türklerin Yaşam Öyküleri [From Anatolia to the New World: The Life Stories of the First 
Turks who Migrated to America] (Istanbul: İletişim, 2004), 57-81. 
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The Historical Background of Ottoman and post-Ottoman Migration 
to the United States 


The representation of post-Ottoman diasporas at the fairs was closely tied to the 
historical context in which the growth of diasporas in the United States took place. 
Although the number of Ottoman immigrants was low in the mid-19th century, im- 
migration accelerated in the closing decade.” Economic distress, ethnic violence, 
and political turmoil in the Balkans and the Middle East combined to drive a grow- 
ing number of people to the New World in the 1890s.” Despite the attempts of local 
officials to restrict emigration,” a significant number of people from the Ottoman 
Empire and its successor states left their homes to make a living in the United States. 
New communities from the region bloomed across the country in the decades that 
followed.” Some of the immigrants, especially Muslims, returned to their home 
countries, while others chose to stay.” While diaspora organizations helped non- 
Muslim Ottomans preserve their identities, the lower numbers of Muslims led to the 
gradual weakening of their identity,” a major factor that adversely affected the pres- 
ence of Muslims at the fairs. Table 3 demonstrates the country of origins for post-Ot- 
toman diasporas in the interwar era. Greeks, Romanians, and Yugoslavs were more 
heavily represented than Muslim Arabs and Turks at the fairs because the former 
groups made up a much larger share of the U.S. population. 


22 Alixa Naff: “Lebanese Immigration into the United States: 1880 to the Present”, in: Albert 
Hourani/Nadim Shehadi (eds.): The Lebanese in the World: A Century of Emigration (London: 
Centre for Lebanese Studies and |. B. Tauris, 1992), 141-165, here 144; Akram Fouad Khater: 
Inventing Home — Emigration, Gender, and the Middle Class in Lebanon 1870-1920 (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2001), 48. 

23 Rıfat N. Bali: “From Anatolia to the New World: The First Anatolian Immigrants to Amer- 
ica”, in: Deniz Balgamis/Kemal H. Karpat (eds.): Turkish Migration to the United States: from 
Ottoman Times to the Present (Madison: Center for Turkish Studies at the University of Wis- 
consin, 2008), 57-74, here 58. 

24 David Gutman: The Politics of Armenian Migration to North America, 1885-1915: Sojourners, 
Smugglers and Dubious Citizens (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2019), 4. 

25 Mehmet Ugur Ekinci: “Reflections of the First Muslim Immigration to America in Ottoman 
Documents”, in: Deniz Balgamis/Kemal H. Karpat (eds.): Turkish Migration to the United States: 
From Ottoman Times to the Present (Madison: Center for Turkish Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, 2008), 45-56, here 51. 

26 Kohei Hashimoto: “Lebanese Population Movement 1920-1939: Towards a Study”, in: Albert 
Hourani/Nadim Shehadi (eds.): The Lebanese in the World: A Century of Emigration (London: 
Centre for Lebanese Studies and |. B. Tauris, 1992), 65-107, here 66. 

27 Nedim ipek/K. Tuncer Çaglayan: “The Emigration from the Ottoman Empire to America”, in: 
Deniz Balgamis/Kemal H. Karpat (eds.): Turkish Migration to the United States: From Ottoman 
Times to the Present (Madison: Center for Turkish Studies at the University of Wisconsin, 
2008), 29—43, here 43. 
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Table 3 Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Americans from the post-Ottoman Countries (1920, 
1930)”* 


Country of Origin 1920 1930 
Yugoslavia 169,439 211,416 
Greece 175,976 174,526 
Romania 102,823 146,393 
Syria 51,901 57,227 
Turkey 16,303 48,911 
Bulgaria 10,477 9399 
Albania 5608 8814 
Palestine 3203 6137 


When a particular diaspora was small, the official participation of their home 
countries made possible the representation of their native cultures at fairs. Politi- 
cally independent countries, such as Albania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, took part in at 
least one fair, giving a chance for their diasporas to represent their culture.” The di- 
asporas of politically dependent countries, however, could not enjoy the same privi- 
lege. For example, the Syrian government intended to erect a national building at the 
New York Fair.*° Yet, because of tension between Syrian nationalists and the French, 
the Syrian parliament refused to vote for funds, which led to the cancellation of the 
Syrian plans.” This is not to say that these diasporas could not represent their cul- 
ture and celebrate their heritage in the United States. Instead, they continued to 
do so through festivals in different parts of the country,” if not at the world’s fairs. 
Nevertheless, their small numbers in the United States and the reluctance of home 
countries to attend precluded them from negotiating their identities at the world’s 


28 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930 Volume 2 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933), 232. These numbers do not reveal ethnicity. There were many Armenians 
and Greeks who originated from modern Turkey. At the time of the New York Fair, for ex- 
ample, the number of Turks in New York amounted to 5000 (M. Hulusi Aydinoglu: “Amerika 
Mektupları 3” [Letters from America 3], Muğla'da Halk, 26 August 1939, 2) although the num- 
ber of people whose roots were in Turkey was much higher. 

29 “fi Majlis al-Nuwab” [in the Parliament], al-Ahram, 2 November 1937, 7. 

30 “Min Dimashq” [From Damascus], al-Difa, 21 October 1938, 5. 

31 Reports on Foreign Government Participation, 25 January 1939, 17-20, The New York Pub- 
lic Library: New York World’s Fair 1939 and 1940 Incorporated Records, Manuscripts and 
Archives Division (NYPL). 

32 “2,000 Lebanese Folk”, Daily Boston Globe, 22 July 1934, sec. A, 26. 
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fairs. For example, Palestinian Arabs maintained a small but well-established pres- 
ence in host cities. While Jewish diasporas from Eastern and Central Europe helped 
Palestinian Jews to represent Jewish’ Palestine at both fairs, Arabs from Palestine 
could not find any way to participate on these occasions. Arab newspapers in Pales- 
tine complained that only the Jewish’ part of their country was represented.” 

International developments began to play a predominant role in the forma- 
tion of new identities for both Muslims and non-Muslims who had come from the 
Balkans and the Middle East in the interwar years. American officials and public fig- 
ures had labeled a variety of ethnic and religious groups from the Ottoman Empire 
using the overarching category ‘Ottomans’ and ‘Turks’ before the First World War. 
This was also very much the way various immigrants from the Ottoman Empire 
portrayed themselves. For example, many Anatolian Greeks in the United States 
continued to cast themselves as Ottomans despite the attempts of Greek national- 
ists to instill a sense of ethnic identity.** Relations between immigrants and their 
home countries showed signs of deterioration with the outbreak of the First World 
War.” Immigrants still maintained their contact with the region during the war,*® 
but after the Ottoman Empire dissolved into independent nations and mandates, 
their public perception and self-portrayal experienced important changes during 
the 1920s.*” The dissolution of the Ottoman Empire and the emergence of new states 
deeply transformed the self-identification of diasporas. 

Domestically, the 1924 Immigration Act sharply decreased the number of im- 
migrants from post-Ottoman countries who could settle in the United States. For 
example, it restricted the number of people who could migrate from both Lebanon 
and Syria per year to 123.” The Act further led the United States to deport a small 


33 “tamsil Filastin” [Palestinian Representation], Filastin, 7 March 1933, 6; “fi Mar‘id Shikaghu 
al-‘Alami” [at the Chicago World’s Fair], al-Jami‘a al-‘Arabiyya, 21 June 1933, 1. 

34 Yannis G.S. Papadopoulos: “Ottoman, Anatolian, Greek, yet above All American: Evolving 
Identifications and Cultural Appropriations”, in: Immigrants & Minorities (2022), 1-48, here 
31. 

35 Michael W. Suleiman: “The Arab Community in the United States: A Comparison of Lebanese 
and Non-Lebanese”, in: Albert Hourani/Nadim Shehadi (eds.): The Lebanese in the World: A 
Century of Emigration (London: Centre for Lebanese Studies and |. B. Tauris, 1992), 189-207, 
here 192. 

36 Birol Akgün: “The Turkish Diaspora in the United States and its Role in Promoting Turkish- 
American Relation’, in: The Turkish Yearbook of International Relations 31 (2000), 99—117, here 
105; Simon Jackson: “Diaspora Politics and Developmental Empire: The Syro-Lebanese at 
the League of Nations”, in: Arab Studies Journal 21:1 (2013), 166-190. 

37 Suad Joseph: “Arab American Women: Intersectional Genealogies and Trajectories”, in: 
Michael W. Suleiman/Suad Joseph/Louise Cainkar (eds.): Arab American Women: Represen- 
tation and Refusal (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2021), 1-17, here 2. 

38 Samir Khalaf: “The Background and Causes of Lebanese/Syrian Immigration to the United 
States before World War |”, in: Eric J. Hooglund (ed.): Crossing the Waters: Arabic-Speaking 
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number of former Ottoman subjects.” The United States and local governments ex- 
pected diasporas to passively accept the identities assigned to them by the states.*° 

While devoting considerable effort to fitting into their new country, many im- 
migrants began to jostle for position and influence, opened their own businesses, 
formed business associations, and experienced upward social mobility.” A novel di- 
asporic culture flourished accordingly. As Elo and Minto-Coy put it, a “diaspora 
is not some static post-migration social network, instead, it involves a multitude 
of actor types, agencies, and contexts.” The relative power and agency of diaspo- 
ras, however, varied broadly along class lines. Generally, diaspora leaders played a 
more crucial role in shaping the representation of their communities and creating 
and sustaining their sense of collective identity at fairs than did the lower classes. 
The primacy of elites for diaspora politics was intimately linked to their perception 
in American society. Social disparities and class biases manifested in immigration 
laws as well. Wealthy immigrants were treated more respectfully by American offi- 
cials than people from humble backgrounds.“ Elites adjusted better and were able 
to profit from integration.” Elites also exercised more agency in portraying their 
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native cultures.*° Moreover, most studies on diasporas have focused on “self-made” 
immigrants “who moved up the socio-economic ladder to achieve success, the Amer- 
ican dream” instead of socially excluded people.*’ The self-portrayal of diasporas at 
the fairs was emblematic of elite-dominated history. 

The world’s fairs not only reflected class differences but contributed to social 
stratification, since they offered an unrivaled opportunity to meet other members 
of their own diasporas and to acquire customers. By strengthening the diasporas’ 
common identity and seizing the economic opportunities of the fairs, diaspora 
elites consolidated their power in their communities. The consumption of goods 
from home countries represents a key point of contact between diasporas and 
their countries of origin.“ As Volery has noted, diaspora members constituted 
the customer base for ethnic businesses.” Transnational entrepreneurs benefited 
from the transfer of these commodities most because the construction of national 
pavilions and stands and the exhibition of imported items at fairs served vested 
interests and powerful elites.°° From a practical perspective, the consolidation of 
diasporas through fairs raised the demand for the goods and products that these 
businessmen sold. 

Marketing these items can also be considered part of the consumer culture 
that was developing in the United States during this period. Though it had a his- 
tory reaching back to the late 19th century, consumerism reached full force in the 
prosperous economy of the 1920s. With the expansion of advertising, the capitalist 
classes encouraged adults and children alike to raise their consumption.” This 
movement was centered on gendered expectations and social norms. For example, 
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mers magazines constructed a novel version of manhood via masculine images and 
promoted “Mr. Consumer” as a powerful role model for men to emulate.» At the 
same time, advertising campaigns targeted women through the idealized image 
of feminine beauty.” As discussed below, this particular vision of gender segre- 
gation had implications for the male-dominated representation of post-Ottoman 
diasporas and the use of girls to promote exhibits and items at pavilions and stands. 

The consumerist spirit of the 1920s was intertwined with the sense of national 
identity in myriad ways. By equating consumption with citizenship, the power 
of patriotism became a strong motivating force that encouraged Americans to 
consume.™* Although these slogans rallied around inclusive, all-class citizenship, 
consumerism did not thoroughly translate into rising opportunities for the working 
classes, who developed their own culture of consumption.” This was especially the 
case for ethnic communities, whose integration into consumer culture was far 
from complete." The nexus between material culture and citizenship thus varied 
across different diasporas. Immigrants from Western Europe sat at the apex of 
a hierarchical system and played an integral role in reconfiguring consumption 
patterns, commercial design, and marketing methods.” Other groups, such as 
African Americans, were not left out entirely, with racialized campaigns marketing 
specific products for them. Within the confinement of systematic racism, they 
created their own culture of consumerism.” Nonetheless, the patriotic sentiments 
that were geared to rebuilding and consolidating citizenship through consumerism 
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had their own limitations, a key point that affected the integration of post-Ottoman 
diasporas into American society through consumerism in general and world’s fairs 
in particular. 

The vital link between consumerism and citizenship changed considerably 
during the Great Depression, which exercised a profound influence on the repre- 
sentation of diasporas at the two fairs under consideration. The immediate effect of 
the economic crisis on consumerism was negative. Low-income neighborhoods 
were mired in poverty, and their residents, with less money to spend, formulated 
new patterns of consumer behavior.” After President Franklin D. Roosevelt aimed 
to reflate the economy through the New Deal in 1933, hard-pressed sectors began to 
enjoy a revival, and domestic demand rose. A new understanding of consumerism 
came to life, accordingly. It had far-reaching effects on architecture and indus- 
trial design,® as well as the conceptualization of more inclusive citizenship.“ Both 
the Chicago and New York World’s Fairs reflected the momentum of New Deal 
consumerism by promoting a utopian vision of technology and encouraging opti- 
mism.® Businessmen and other community leaders from post-Ottoman diasporas 
sought to seize the resulting opportunities by encouraging the consumption of their 
products by other members of their groups and marketing their commodities to 
other visitors within the schema of standardized American consumer culture. This 
profit-making motivation made them the driving force behind the representation 
of post-Ottoman countries and their diasporas at both fairs. 

Trade events also shaped the public perception of diasporas. A historical ap- 
praisal of American fairs prior to the 1930s has illustrated the stereotyped portrayal 
of the Ottoman Empire and post-Ottoman countries, which was colored by West- 
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ern values and the cultural attitudes of European imperialism.® As in the late Ot- 
toman Empire, certain businessmen who had originated from the Middle East con- 
tinued to impose their own Orientalist interpretations on the displays for commer- 
cial purposes. Their understanding of Orientalism differed from prevailing ideas 
about “Oriental countries” in the public imagination because it sought to dismiss 
negative perceptions. 

They nevertheless made efforts to commercialize exoticism. The most notable 
example was the Oriental Exposition in New York that took place between 12 De- 
cember 1927, and 7 January 1928. Ralph M. Saliba, who was a native of Ottoman Syria 
and a real estate speculator in Birmingham, Alabama, organized the exposition. He 
spent $80,000 to publicize his project, contacting officials in the ‘Oriental’ coun- 
tries to facilitate the transfer of local products.®” The exposition featured exhibits 
from almost all countries in the Middle East, such as filigree and jewelry from Egypt 
and brass and woodwork from Damascus.® Its stated objective was to accomplish 
“goodwill and understanding” between the East and the West because Saliba thought 
that people in the West were “ignorant” of the East. The exposition provided the re- 
production of “life, manners, customs, and art products”. Crowds of visitors flocked 
to the exposition, and merchants from the participant countries sold their prod- 
ucts, albeit on a limited scale. Although it was not a success from a financial point 
of view, with Saliba losing $100,000,”° the visitors considered it “a social and moral 
success”.” Oriental music, cuisine, and dancing girls entertained visitors.” The Ori- 
entalist depiction of the Middle East at exhibitions and fairs did not cease in this pe- 
riod. Though the intention of people like Saliba was to provide a better grasp of the 
‘Orient’, they still reproduced stereotypes through the commodification of Oriental 
cultures, which contributed to the image of post-Ottoman diasporas as outsiders. 

Alongside business concerns, this persistence also stemmed from the ways di- 
asporas perceived their old countries, which complicated their intended refutation 
of Orientalist stereotypes prevalent in the United States. As with other immigrants 
perceived as ‘Oriental’, such as those from East and South Asia, post-Ottoman dias- 
poras were viewed through the lenses of Orientalism by the society at large.” The un- 
derstanding that diasporas had of their ancestral countries involved similar stereo- 
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typing, with the addition of an emotional component. When they visited their coun- 
tries of origin, diasporas articulated “a poetics of nostalgia’.”* This nostalgic per- 
ception of home countries was a result of “a collective memory and myth about the 
homeland” that occupied diaspora imagination. Diaspora groups have a tendency 
to idealize their “real or imagined ancestral home”.” Despite this romanticized re- 
membrance, diasporas, especially second-generation migrants, were aware of the 
social and cultural differences between their new homes and their countries of ori- 
gin, not only because of their own experiences but also because of popular percep- 
tions of their countries of origin in destination countries.” 

Fairs offered diaspora leaders an opportunity to refute Orientalist stereotypes. 
Although the perception of these diasporas as strangers loomed large in the Amer- 
ican imagination, in part because of the world’s fairs of the late 19th and early zoth 
centuries, diasporas engaged in the world’s fairs between the wars all the more ac- 
tively and focused all of their energy on burnishing their image. Since the views of 
the rest of American society and of foreign spectators were built on a priori beliefs 
and prejudices, diaspora leaders sought to claim space at world’s fairs that drew mil- 
lions of visitors and succeeded in using these events to present a more positive im- 
age. Certainly, fairs were one part of the wider battle to alter the perception of the 
post-Ottoman countries and their people as backward, timeless, and unchanged.” 
In this regard, fairs were not hermetically sealed off from other avenues of represen- 
tation, which included literature and the mass media and entertainment sectors.”° 
As the next sections discuss, governments and diaspora groups agreed in the need to 
represent the Balkans and the Middle East in a modern and non-Orientalist fashion. 
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Challenges 


As they dealt with ethnic and racial stereotyping and sought to represent their cul- 
tures appropriately, post-Ottoman Americans had to overcome several challenges 
that economic, cultural, and political differences had brought about. As Devi Mays 
has compellingly demonstrated, “originating in the same empire or sharing the 
same religious ascription did not mean that all those of Ottoman or even Ottoman 
Jewish provenance saw themselves as belonging to the same diaspora, despite 
Ottoman attempts to create a shared identification.”” The most potent challenge 
was the diversity of languages. Just as a shared language might foster a sense of 
affinity within an ethnic group, linguistic barriers contributed to the lack of unity 
within the diaspora in other cases. Even the Jews of the same part of the empire 
did not speak the same language.®° Chaldeans had closer relations with Arabic- 
speaking Christians than Syriac- and Persian-speaking Assyrians, although they 
shared “liturgical and ecclesial language and territorial history” with the latter. 

These diasporas were further fragmented along religious lines. Even if they 
spoke the same language, as in the case of Yugoslav Americans, religion could 
still cause tension.® Like religion, the importance of familial ties for diasporas 
contributed to this diversity. Their heterogeneity extended beyond ethnic and 
religious identity, as exemplified by ideology.** In addition to American politics, 
they engaged with the politics of their home countries. 

Fairs not only reflected such divisions but also inflamed struggles in certain in- 
stances. Socialist workers organized a protest during the Bulgarian national anthem 
on Bulgarian Day in 1933. They displayed a large red flag with the caption “Long Live 
Soviet Bulgaria’ and threw thousands of leaflets from surrounding buildings that 
illustrated the disdain the workers had for fascism. Two workers were arrested but 
later released. This incident showed how class interests could easily supersede ethnic 
group interests. But while politics polarized Bulgarian Americans between their col- 
lective ethnic identity and ideology, it strengthened inter-diaspora relations, since 
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Greek workers acted out of solidarity with anti-fascist demonstrations by their Bul- 
garian comrades.® This series of intense conflicts demonstrated the attempts of the 
working classes, particularly politically conscious segments, to challenge the domi- 
nance of elite groups in determining the representation of diaspora cultures in the 
public eye. 

Armenian Americans were another politically divided group. While one group 
defended the freedom of Armenia from the Soviet Union, others tried to nurture 
good relations with the Soviet cadre. In July 1933, Archbishop Leon Tourian, the Pri- 
mate of the Armenian Apostolic Church in the Western World, was scheduled to de- 
liver a speech for the Armenian Day at the Chicago Fair. Dashnaks, members of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, held protests since he was not an adversary of 
the Soviets. They replaced the flag of Soviet Armenia with that of Republican Arme- 
nia. To protest their actions, the Archbishop refused to give his address.*° Tensions 
turned into a “riot”, and thousands in attendance overturned their chairs and fought 
against their ethnic fellows.*” All these events increased the schism in the Arme- 
nian Church.** The Dashnak-led campaign against Tourian reached full force, and 
a group of Dashnaks killed him in December. His assassination was an outstand- 
ing example of how political differences thwarted efforts to create stronger bonds 
among diaspora members through fairs. 

His murder further proves the importance of class differences in terms of the 
adaptation of immigrants to their new society. While many wealthy diaspora mem- 
bers associated themselves with centrism as a strategy of ideological adaptation 
and faced less prejudice in political circles in the United States, many of the poverty- 
stricken masses gravitated toward left-wing ideologies and were exposed to “state 
repression and exclusionary immigration statutes.”® The rift between different 
groups within a given diaspora community, such as Armenians and Bulgarians, 
points to tensions between diaspora leaders and sections of the lower classes. 

Circumstances beyond the control of diasporas severely affected their represen- 
tation as well. For example, the last-minute decision of the management of the New 
York fair to open national restaurants decreased the quality of service, particularly in 
the early days of the fair in 1939. Moreover, when the fair’s plumbers went on strike, 
the Albanian pavilion could not get gas for a time on its opening day, which limited 
the variety of options for spectators to eat. According to a correspondent of the New 
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York Herald Tribune, having “meager menus”, the Albanian restaurant could not re- 
spond to the demand and was “unable to serve anything more exotic than broiled 
lamb chops.””° 

Political developments paralleled managerial issues and curtailed the histori- 
cal agency of diasporas. The Italian invasion of Albania delayed shipments of Alba- 
nian exhibits to New York and postponed the formal opening in 1939.” At the same 
time, the Italian pavilion featured a new section of exhibits about Albania where the 
following words of Benito Mussolini were read: “A new era for the Albanian people 


who have entered as equals into the imperial community.” 


Italy even claimed to 
represent Albania within its pavilion. Likewise, because of the diplomatic crisis be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Romania as well as the latter’s territorial losses, Roma- 
nia was full of discontent, which significantly downsized the scale of its presence at 
the fair. Although the Romanian pavilion remained open, the restaurant was shut 
down.” These examples demonstrated that the decisions of the fairs’ managers and 
the actions of foreign powers undermined all the efforts of diasporas to exercise 


their agency at the fairs. 


The Fairs as a Channel of Dialogue between Diasporas 
and their New and Old Countries 


Despite all these challenges, the fairs nonetheless functioned as a fulcrum for dias- 
poras to communicate with their countries of origin, the rest of the post-Ottoman 
diasporas, and other segments of American society.” The degree of communication 
between diasporas and home countries largely depended on whether or not the gov- 
ernments of these countries officially participated in the fairs. The organizers of the 
Chicago Fair sent delegations to different parts of the world, including countries in 
the Balkans and the Middle East.” The Great Depression curbed international trade 
and plunged the region into an economic crisis. As it was intensely challenging for 
governments to take part in the fair, the organizers turned to diasporas. Although di- 
asporas were “enthusiastic” about erecting national pavilions, sponsoring a pavilion 
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was not easy without government support.” Nonetheless, diaspora groups, espe- 
cially businessmen, attempted to open pavilions.” Romanian Americans even sug- 
gested the formation of a company to raise money for a Romanian pavilion.*® The 
Greeks of Chicago and surrounding cities financed a pavilion for their representa- 
tion.” Although the Greek government sent a number of art pieces to be displayed 
in Chicago, the pavilion had to rely on the generosity of Greek Americans. The Greek 
colony in Chicago worked for weeks for its inauguration.” Other US-based dias- 
pora groups could not afford pavilions but arranged a series of days and programs 
of events within the format of the fair.” 

Official participation was far more common in 1939, when most Balkan and Mid- 
dle Eastern groups were officially represented. Indeed, Lebanon participated in an 
international fair as a politically independent entity for the first time.” Armenians 
did not have a national pavilion, but Soviet Armenia was represented as part of the 
Soviet Pavilion. They, nonetheless, organized national days and festivals. Palestine 
was another country that was not officially represented, but the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, other Zionist organizations, and Jewish communities in the United States 
secured one spot for the Jewish Palestinian Pavilion, which excluded the Arab com- 
munities of the country.’ The variation of representation of post-Ottoman soci- 
eties and discourses from home countries demonstrated the importance of transna- 
tional factors in determining the power of diasporas over their self-portrayal. 

With or without a formal presence, community leaders, together with diaspora 
clubs and societies," tried to expand diaspora support for fair-related projects at 
both fairs. They focused on making diaspora groups more aware of the cultural and 
social benefits of the fairs for the communities. On behalf of their diasporas, they 
met fair officials and local political authorities. As discussed below, they wielded 
serious power over the representation of their cultures even where there was also 
official participation. 
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The fairs increased contacts between diaspora groups and their countries of ori- 
gin in a variety of ways.’ Despite cultural assimilation, “homeland” still stands as 
“an important site for identity formation and subjectivity” for immigrants and res- 
onates with their descendants.’ Undoubtedly, their relations with ancestral homes 
varied in intensity and structure. While certain diasporas established close ties with 
their home countries, others did not have frequent contacts.” The world’s fairs we 
are considering increased contacts between home countries and diasporas in both 
cases. One way was through the dissemination of information about native cultures 
and contemporary politics via national pavilions. These enabled both diasporas and 
other visitors to follow the news abroad.’°® The pavilions served “as a barometer” of 
international events, including the assassination of Romanian Prime Minister Ar- 
mand Călinescu." The demand for such news increased as the Second World War 
intensified.”° 

Ambassadors to the United States and diaspora leaders also acted as interme- 
diaries. The ambassadors made frequent trips to the fairgrounds and host cities 
to supervise preparations and gave dedication speeches on the opening of national 
pavilions.” Diasporas honored the leaders of their home countries with special pro- 
grams.”” Civic and military dignitaries from the Balkans and the Middle East came 
to the United States for fairs and met diaspora leaders, who gave a rapturous wel- 
come to their visiting countrymen.” From the perspectives of these dignitaries, 
building a bridge between themselves and diasporas could generate income for the 
home countries via tourism. As “informal economic diplomats”, diaspora leaders 
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have the capacity to facilitate the transfer of goods and knowledge between their 
host and origin countries.™ Accordingly, the guests called for the diasporas to visit 
their old countries. 

The post-Ottoman governments wanted to build a modern and friendly image of 
their countries in the United States with the help of diasporas.™ Recent scholarship 
has reinforced the role of diasporas in disseminating messages about their home 
countries in their countries of destination because “public diplomacy is not solely the 
purview of the state.””° One can see the individual and collective efforts of diasporas 
to promote positive views about their countries oforigin in the United States via me- 
dia outlets and publications since the early days of the interwar period.™ The trans- 
fer of money and investment by diasporas benefited home countries."* Of course, 
the purposes of diasporas and the governments of home countries may not align 
perfectly. The main concern of diasporas is the well-being of their families and rel- 
atives, not the interests of their nations.™ Even when diasporas do not collaborate 
with state authorities, they can easily “help the homeland advance its goals in the 
host nation.””° This was nowhere more evident than at the fairs, since the diaspo- 
ras were always concerned to portray their cultures in a positive light, which state 
officials in home countries welcomed. 

The coming of non-diplomatic visitors from the Balkans and the Middle East to 
fairs was another channel of dialogue. Some of them arrived in the United States 
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through societies and tourist companies,” others came individually. One potential 
barrier for an average visitor was the high cost of the voyage. For example, a tour 
from Tel Aviv to the New York World’s Fair in 1939 cost $245 ($4899 in 2021), $180 
($3599 in 2021), and $135 ($2699 in 2021) for the first, second, and third-class tickets, 
respectively.” The second challenge for foreigners was the length of time for which 
a tourist visa was valid. If the visa expired, they had to send their application for an 
extension to the immigration commissioner at the port of arrival. With a valid pass- 
port, an extension was not difficult to obtain.” But, for those who arrived in cities 
other than Chicago and New York, the process was expensive and time-consuming. 
Although the exact number of individual visitors was unknown, the applications for 
the Immigrants’ Protective League pertaining to the world’s fairs indicated the exis- 
tence of individuals from the post-Ottoman countries who wanted to prolong their 
sojourns. For example, the League received around 300 applications from 1932 to 
1933, which included two Greeks, two Yugoslavs, and two Romanians.™ Such indi- 
viduals generally stayed with their relatives, who were naturalized citizens.” The 
relatively low number of people who came from home countries further increased 
the importance of diaspora leaders representing their native cultures at the fairs. 
The fairs also strengthened ties between diasporas and the United States. The 
presence of the post-Ottoman nations not only meant that fairs had more people 
of Balkan and Middle Eastern heritage but also that other groups grew better 
acquainted with them. Both the Chicago and New York fairs ran under the motto 
of the integration of immigrant communities into American society. The organiz- 
ers wanted to display the “cultural contributions of immigrant races to American 
civilization.” The one at New York underlined this theme even more by focus- 
ing on “amity among races and nationalities.””’ Political authorities expected the 
immigrants not only to “honor their old countries” but also “to blazon their record 
of achievement in the new.” President Franklin D. Roosevelt acknowledged in his 
speech in Chicago that the U.S. population hailed from many different cultural and 
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ethnic backgrounds across the world.”® The Mayor of New York City, Fiorello La 
Guardia, was another top-level politician who attended most opening days and gave 
speeches to honor immigrant communities.”° Likewise, radio broadcasts focused 
on “the contributions of various immigrant groups to the building of America.””° 
This prevailing rhetoric of inclusion was the direct outcome of the American 
social and political landscapes in the 1930s. The anti-immigration movement had 
gained momentum in the late 19th and early 2oth centuries and eventually culmi- 
nated in the enactment of restrictive policies in the 1920s. While this hostile at- 
mosphere sustained the demographic preponderance of white ethnic groups, who 
formed a numerical majority in the country, those from other backgrounds were 


131 


clearly discriminated against.” The latter were often blamed for stealing Ameri- 


132 


cans’ jobs, spreading diseases, and involvement in organized crime.¥* One major 


reason for this was the perceived difference between the “East” and the “West”, with 
the former being assumed incompatible with “Western civilization”. Nonetheless, 
the low level of immigration of the following decade brought “a quasi-mystical belief 
in the US as a melting pot” for immigrants. ”* 

The actions and speeches of high-ranking politicians, such as Roosevelt and 
La Guardia, at the fairs were emblematic of this belief. Presenting an image of the 
United States as a place of plurality, for example at fairs, had also practical out- 
comes, such as winning the endorsement of diasporas in future elections. Moreover, 
as Cull has argued, the governments of host countries try to give peaceful political 
messages to other countries via the latter’s diasporas.”° Considering the peaceful 
themes of the fairs and the intention of American politicians to use these spectacles 
as a tool of public diplomacy, it is safe to argue that post-Ottoman diasporas served 
the United States government in generating a favorable opinion of their country 
abroad. 
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In response to these inclusive messages, post-Ottoman Americans promoted the 
idea that they were an integral part of the United States, even if many of them did 
not hold U.S. citizenship at birth. They made efforts to construct and define their 
historical experiences and draw a ‘patriotic’ image of themselves as communities 
who served the United States in various ways. The pivotal role of war veterans on 
Yugoslav Day in 1933 reflected this striving for acceptance.”° In 1934, Captain Louis 
Cukela andJ.A. Mandusic, two Yugoslav-Americans who had been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, were honored before their fellow Yugoslav-Americans.”” 
The contribution of these communities to their new country and their enrichment 
of the American culture were commonly repeated themes of the national pavilions 


88 A special section of the Yugoslav pavilion in New York displayed the part 


and days. 
immigrant Yugoslavs had played in the United States.” Greek Americans likewise 
propagated their contributions “to uphold the traditions of democracy” in the coun- 
try. 

Religious activities were another instance in which certain immigrants were in- 
cluded in the broader category of “American”. A number of immigrants from the 
Balkans and the Middle Fast lost their connections with the churches of their na- 
tive lands and attended American denominations.“ Others established their own 
churches in towns with sizeable diasporas, and religion became an important factor 


“ Diaspora leaders, particularly businessmen, sponsored the 


in binding diasporas. 
erection of new churches in the New World.” The relations between new churches 
and religious authorities in the home countries “established fresh relationships and 
new levels of connectivity between” diaspora groups in the United States and their 
old countries.* The fairs showed the paramount role that diasporas assigned to re- 
ligion in preserving their identities. In New York, “the prayer for peace”, which was a 


multinational event, attracted hundreds of religious representatives from Catholic, 
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Protestant, and Jewish backgrounds. Although followers of Orthodox Christianity 
and Islam were excluded, diasporas nevertheless used religion to prove their Ameri- 


canness at other times.*° 


Bishop Kallistos and Archbishop Athenagoras of the Greek 
Orthodox Church were among the religious leaders who led ceremonies and gave 
messages in line with the patriotic themes of the fairs.” 

A variety of exhibits highlighted post-Ottoman diaspora experiences, and dias- 
poras used their prominent members to prove that they had successfully become 
part of the American dream’. Diaspora leaders promoted famous historical figures 
as symbols of their identity and pride. For example, Yugoslav exhibits highlighted 
the contributions of Yugoslav-American scientists, including Michael Pupin and 
Nikola Tesla, to the United States and Western civilization.* Celebrities of Balkan 
and Middle Eastern descent were invited to attend fairs as representatives of their 
communities. In return, some powerful voices in entertainment lent their support 
to the diaspora’s representation in the hope of publicizing the pavilions and spe- 
cial events.“? During the observance of Armenian Day in 1933, Armenian opera 


150 


stars participated in concerts.*° Their Bulgarian counterparts performed songs 


for Bulgarian Day. Georges Enescu, a Romania-born composer, led the New York 


151 


Philharmonic on Romanian Day at the New York World’s Fair in 1939." Academics 


and other well educated people gave speeches on folklore, history, and language, 


52 With such success stories 


introducing their heritage to the American public. 
and special events and by honoring distinguished members of their communities, 
diasporas tried to advance a view of post-Ottoman diasporas as hardworking and 
‘civilized’ citizens to supplant previous stereotypes. 

The role of these diasporas is connected to the larger story of racialization in 
American society. As Gowricharn has written: “Integration cannot be defined with- 
out reference to the prevailing ideology of the host society.” The assumed superi- 


ority of Anglo-Saxon (or Nordic) people dominated the cultural and social debates 
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in this period. Immigrants and their descendants from other backgrounds were de- 
picted as enemies who threatened the survival of “American” values.** “Whiteness”, 
combined with “class prejudice”, marked the distinction between Americans of Eu- 
ropean ancestry and other populations. “Civilization and white racial identity” were 
integral to the national sovereignty of the United States from the perspective of po- 
litical elites, which heavily influenced migration policies and attitudes toward im- 
migrants.’ If one imagines a racial spectrum between those of “Anglo privilege” 
and “populations with African heritage” ,’°* post-Ottoman diasporas were placed be- 
tween these groups. “Whiteness” as a socially constructed category was not limited 
to racial appearance. Instead, a variety of “geographical, cultural, linguistic, and re- 
ligious factors” defined its borders. The construction of a concept of whiteness for 
post-Ottoman diasporas was not straightforward. It was a set of overlapping and 
contested perspectives and perceptions rather than a linear scale.*” 

The attempts of post-Ottoman Americans to be included in the society at large 
via fairs thus reflected their desire to be considered “white”. As Karen Brodkin 
persuasively observed, there is “a conceptual distinction between ethnoracial as- 
signment and ethnoracial identity.” While the former is constructed by political 
elites through the manipulation of public opinion, the latter is the self-identifica- 
tion of ethnic groups. The construction of ethnoracial identity takes place within 


the confinement of ethnoracial assignment.’* 


Arab Christians exemplified this 
tension between ethnoracial assignment and identity. Early immigrants with Arab 


Christian backgrounds “sought to claim a space within white American culture 
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through strategies of assimilation and strategic deployment of exoticism.”*? While 
Christianity made them closer to whiteness, they faced different levels of constraint 
on the grounds of their Arab and Middle Eastern origins.’ 


Figure 1 Group of Yugoslavian Visitors at the Chicago Fair. 


As the activities of diasporas at fairs suggest, community leaders did not readily 
accept their exclusion as non-white people. Traditional accounts of diasporas and 
their assimilation to countries of destination ruled out the role of ethnic communi- 
ties in shaping their identity. Recent scholarship has pointed out the active agency 
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diasporas have in the negotiation of a new identity.” Women played a role in this 
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process alongside men. The number of female immigrants from the Balkans and the 
Middle East remained low before the First World War, especially for Muslim groups, 
which diminished their involvement in the public sphere.’ The gradual weakening 
of old identities as a result of immersion in American culture brought greater pub- 
lic visibility to women in the 1930s." Fairs became a meeting place for women and 
men alike where they attempted to cross the racial line, even ifthey could not achieve 
whiteness (Figure 1). 


Exhibiting Native Cultures 


As they worked to prove their American identity, diasporas also tried to introduce as 
much as they could of their native culture into exhibits and events. They curated a 
variety of exhibits and organized events to help spectators gain a better understand- 
ing of their culture. Table 4 details major exhibits by national pavilions at the New 
York World’s Fair. In addition to products and artworks, the pavilions offered books 
with pictures and informative articles about the nature and beauties of the home 
countries for adults and children.“ 

Music was one of the chief means used to represent native cultures and had a 


7u 


central place in the construction of the diasporas’ “self-image”. Diasporas placed 
great importance on native musical instruments, which was exemplified by the 
widespread use of instruments, such as the shepherd’s flute in performances at 
the fairs. The stress on so-called national instruments — though many instruments’ 


sound and structure were in fact very similar — reflected the increasing nationalist 
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*66 Just as political elites tried to construct their 


spirit in the world in the 1930s. 
national identities in the Balkans and the Middle East, diasporas in the United 
States claimed to possess distinctive cultural traditions.’ Nation-building in 


home countries politicized diasporas abroad. 


Table 4 Notable Exhibits at the New York World’s Fair (1939-1940)! 


Country Exhibits 
Albani Embroideries, furs, hides, wool, minerals, semi-precious stones, dairy products, 
ania ; f 
rugs, perfumes, silverware, and refined oils 
Greece Glass, fruit, furniture, honey, marble, pottery, rugs, and silks 
Lebanon Native jewelry and silverware 
r : Textiles, ceramics, handicraft works, rugs, furniture, painting, sculpture, and 
omania 
cultural exhibits 
ae Copper and brass bowls, fabrics, fruit, jugs, hand-worked metals, leather work, 
urke Í 
X native perfumes, tobacco, and woven rugs. 
Yugoslavia Peasant art, natural resources and their exploitation, industry, and architecture 


Next to music, dance formed another avenue of representation.”° Post-Ot- 
toman diasporas, without exception, performed traditional dances at the fairs. In 
certain cases, they offered open classes to teach spectators the basic principles of 


17 Although dance brought together men and women, children and 


each dance. 
adults, alike, girls in national costume formed the heart of dance performances. 
The girls not only represented their respective cultures but also occasionally helped 
exhibitors promote their products, as shown by the use of dancing girls by the Iraqi 


pavilion.” 
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As with music, the various dances were very similar: The Lebanese dabke, Bul- 
garian horo, Turkish horon, Greek horos, Armenian kochari, and Yugoslav kolo could 
all be seen.’ The importance of dance performances mainly stemmed from their 
‘collective’ characteristics. They brought together thousands of members of diaspo- 
ras as both performers and spectators. For instance, representatives of Greek so- 
cieties performed folk dances before an audience of 2000 people on Hellenic Day 
in 1939.’ The unifying role of dance was particularly important for ethnic groups 
whose culture was not represented by a government. In such cases, community lead- 
ers took the lead and organized a dance festival at the fair, which reminded the cel- 
ebrants of their community’s heritage. For example, the Armenian Glee Club pre- 
sented Armenian folk songs in 1939, and Margaret Valian, an Armenian-American 
dancer, performed a solo dance.” The gathering of huge crowds at the dance festi- 


These collective activities and events provided 


vals was also used to hold weddings. 
diaspora leaders with arenas to promote a cohesive image of their communities, at 
least rhetorically. 

Dance and musical societies of diasporas also took part in community events 
such as folk festivals. This means of celebrating and preserving ethnic identities in 
the United States dated back to the 19th century,” and participation increased dur- 
ing the interwar period. For example, the Folk Festival Council of New York orga- 
nized folk festivals in 1934, attracting thousands of men and women of Armenian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Jewish, and Yugoslav descent. The world’s fairs provided a large 
and popular stage for post-Ottoman diasporas to show off their folk culture, and 


178 A similar fes- 


there was great interest in the folk festivals held at the Chicago fair. 
tival in New York in 1939 featured 29 ethnic groups, including Bulgarian, Greek, Jew- 
ish, Romanian, Serbian, and Slovenian performers.’” 

The preparations for these collective performances increased collaboration 
within diaspora communities. To develop coordination and have a good connection 
with the other dancers, the performers needed to practice for weeks. Visitors were 
impressed: According to The New York Times, Egyptians, Greeks, and Turks “caught 


the eye as they passed in a variety of nation[al] costumes” during a parade at the 
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New York Fair in 1939.1°° The cumulative effects of these activities demonstrated the 
success of diaspora leaders in claiming public attention. 


181 


Table 5 The Seating Capacity of National Restaurants (1939) 


Country Capacity Country Capacity Country Capacity 
Switzerland 618 Sweden 372 Japan 100 
Belgium 617 Albania 300 Turkey 100 
France 600 Brazil 300 Hungary 70 
Poland 520 Portugal 200 Argentina 60 
Romania 500 Norway 170 Finland 60 
Great Britain 428 Denmark 125 Chile 30 
Italy 400 


Like music and dance, special restaurants became a pivotal part of the diaspora 
representation that gave all visitors a chance to taste the enormous variety of “gen- 
uine” dishes of the Balkans and the Middle East.” Some of the nations had restau- 
rants with varying seating capacities in the international area (Table 5). Others, such 
as Yugoslavia, opened restaurants as part of the official pavilions.’® Iraq opened a 
“typical Arabian Restaurant”."** Cafe Tel Aviv, as the fair’s only kosher restaurant, 
offered “Palestinian specials” to visitors.” Moreover, there were scores of American 
restaurants and refreshment stands in and around the fairgrounds, some of which 
were owned by the naturalized citizens of post-Ottoman countries. 

In addition to their importance for representation, restaurants yielded a profit 
for their owners. They brought cooks to New York. Romanian chefs from Casa Capsa, 
a historical restaurant in Bucharest, came to New York for the Romanian restau- 
rant.’*° The personal chef of the late Kemal Atatürk supervised the Turkish restau- 
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rant. The managers of the pavilions and restaurants brought wine and caviar by ship 
or airplane. Musicians and dancers often enlivened restaurant atmospheres to at- 
tract more visitors.’ Waitresses in national costumes served the specialties. While 
offering foods of central importance to the diet of the Balkans and the Middle East, 
the restaurants also served American and French dishes."** Primary accounts indi- 
cate that these restaurants proved very popular with both those of post-Ottoman 
descent and other spectators. 

By competing to attract diners, ethnic and national restaurants drew together 
the different diaspora groups, undermining the nationalist claims of community 
and political leaders. While visiting national restaurants, journalist Richard W. 
Dunlap heard people speaking Arabic, Greek, Romanian, Serbian, and Turkish.””° 
Another account stated that Greeks, Turks, and Yugoslavs dominated the Albanian 


1 In effect, the restaurants cemented the bonds of 


restaurant on its opening day. 
friendship even between people whose common history was full of conflicts. For 
example, many Armenians enjoyed dishes and drinks in the Turkish restaurant, 
although the Turkish delegation had feared an attack on the Turkish pavilion by 
Armenian Americans in 1939.” 

The desire of diasporas to demonstrate their pride in their respective identity 
found its perfect form of expression in the arrangement of special days and events. 
These were funded through the sale of tickets to diaspora members. In 1933, 28 
different nationalities organized special days.” There were special days for Arme- 
nian, Bulgarian, Greek, Romanian, Palestinian, and Yugoslav Americans. In 1934, 
Albanian, Greek, Palestinian, and Yugoslav Americans continued to arrange na- 
tional days. The number of days and events by post-Ottoman diasporas significantly 
increased in 1939, which saw the celebrations of Iraqi, Albanian, Jewish Palestinian, 
Bulgarian, Romanian, Armenian-American, Hellenic, Lebanese, Yugoslav, and 
Turkish days.” These days were visited by thousands of people from around the 
United States who wished to express attachment to their own identity. 
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There were stark contrasts among social classes in terms of the opportunity to 
make this kind of pilgrimage. The cost of visiting the fair from other parts of the 
country was far beyond what a working-class person could afford. For example, to 
visit the New York World’s Fair from Chicago, the cost for a single person was $38.90 
(about $777 in 2021 terms) and $74.95 (about $1499 in 2021) for a five- and eight-day 


6 Generally speaking, it was the wealthy members of diasporas 


tour, respectively. 
and community leaders from other states that attended national days and events, 
and thus dominated the representation of diasporas. 7 

Together with the residents of the host cities, these visitors filled the fairgrounds 
and waved the flags of the United States and their home countries.’ Special pro- 
grams included military spectacles; songs, music, and dance; a parade in native cos- 
tumes; athletic contests; fireworks; motorboat races and many other attractions. 
The most interesting activity was arguably the beauty contest by the Yugoslavs in 
1933 (Figure 2). Yugoslav Americans all around the United States cast their votes to 
select “Miss Yugoslavia to reign as queen over the official Yugoslav day.” Radmila J. 
Govedarica, a 19-year-old who lived in Chicago, was the winner.” 

Such beauty contests can be evaluated within the broader context of diaspora 
identity construction.*°° On the one hand, the beauty of the winners was seen as 
representing their countries and cultures of origin. On the other hand, since the 
beauty contest was conducted among Yugoslav Americans on American soil, which 
made the winners not only Yugoslav but American beauties as well, the contest es- 
tablished a distance between the diasporas and their roots. Such competitions were 
a clear sign of the formation of a novel identity that was the admixture of new and 
old cultures.” 


196 The Sentinel, 8 June 1939, 15; The American Jewish World, 28 June 1940, 2. The GDP per capita 
in the United States was $710.82 in 1939 and $775.69 in 1940. In other words, someone with 
average income had to give approximately her one-tenth of their annual earnings for an 
eight-day tour. 
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Figure 2 Yugoslav winners of a beauty contest at the Chicago World’s Fair (1933). 


Since this hybrid identity was symbolized by the youth, it was younger genera- 
tions that became the main target audience of special days and events at the fairs. Al- 
though post-Ottoman Americans were mostly immigrants, there were many among 
them who were born in the United States to immigrant parents (Tables 1 and 2). 
Though “the Americanized children” of foreign-born families took a close interest in 
the native cultures of their families, their knowledge of the Balkans and the Middle 
East was naturally limited.” In many regards, the fairs introduced young members 
of the diasporas to their ancestral countries. Parents brought their children to the 
fairgrounds with the hope of preserving their traditions by reconnecting the youth 
to their cultural heritage. Young people formed the backbone of parades and other 
collective activities.” In the words of Israel Goldstein, who delivered a speech at the 
Jewish Palestine Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, youth was “a crucial test of 


202 Naff, “Lebanese Immigration into the United States”, 160. 
203 Başbakanlık Cumhuriyet Arşivi (Turkish Republican Archives) (BCA), 30.1.0.0.5.22.7, 11 April 
1939, 2. 
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national self-hood.”’™ A wide range of activities and spectacles enabled the trans- 
mission of the culture of their parent’s home countries to younger generations. 

If the celebration of native cultures was one pillar of representation, the mix- 
ture of old and new cultures was another. Diasporas amalgamated their own cul- 
ture with modern and Western elements at the fairs,” further proving their dual 
ambition to be included in American society while preserving their native cultures. 
On Greek Day in 1934, there was classical ballet and Greek music by Giorgos Grachis, 
a renowned luthier and the president of the Association of Greek Musicians of the 
United States, and his orchestra.” In 1939, a concert at the formal opening of the 
Romanian Pavilion, which was sponsored by the Romanian government, included a 
variety of Romanian music.” That same year, Turkish Day witnessed a violin recital 
and native Turkish folk dances.” During Armenian Day at both fairs, performers 
sang a variety of opera and folk songs.” In addition to the modernized version of 


21° Just as the 


folk music, performers played and sang a variety of American songs. 
performance of native music was related to the representative of their identity, the 
inclusion of Western music in the concert repertoires reflected their aim of being 


included in the American society.” 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the role of the world’s fairs at Chicago and New York in 
the identity formation of post-Ottoman diasporas in the United States in the 1930s. 
Each group had a lineage that originated in the same region, but they did not form 
cohesive communities, because they were divided by factors such as age, class, pro- 
fession, ethnicity, ideology, language, and religion. This diversity had implications 
when it came to their representations at fairs. Even so, fairs became a unique means 
for immigrants and their descendants to come together and have a common set of 
experiences. Diaspora leaders used the fairs to call for unity between scattered com- 
munities. Especially those with higher income levels and more formal education and 
those who had pursued distinguished careers in arts, academia, and business came 
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to the fore. Challenges posed by the governments, colonialism, fair managers, and 
ideological conflicts notwithstanding, one can see the role of fairs in encouraging 
unity among diasporas. 

The diasporas had two distinct yet interconnected aims: The desire for integra- 
tion into American society was coupled with a wish to retain their native cultures. 
Since many did not see their native and American identities as being mutually ex- 
clusive, they created exhibits and staged massed choirs, folk festivals, and parades 
for large audiences to amplify the representation of their dual identities and dispel 
stereotypes about their native cultures. The restaurants and pavilions were a means 
for foreign nationals and immigrant communities to sample the best of their na- 
tional cuisines and music. Enthusiasm for such undertakings was reflected in the 
attendance of thousands of diaspora members, as well as other spectators. These 
two world’s fairs further provided a window onto broader integration of post-Ot- 
toman diasporas into American society. The collective efforts of men and women 
helped them integrate into American society more effectively than other groups that 
were considered non-white in this period.”” A wide array of activities and their pop- 
ularity indicated that the efforts of diasporas to negotiate their social status and fit 
within the common understanding of American identity at the fairs were notin vain. 
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In order to facilitate mutual understanding 
between the Orient and Occident, it is nec- 
essary for European-educated Moslimin to 
convey the voice of their peoples and the 
goals of their movements to Europeans.” 


With this programmatic appeal to self-representation, the Syrian student and anti- 
colonialist Muhammad ‘Abd al-Nafi‘ Shalabi (14901-1933, Tschelebi)’ promoted his 
newly founded German journal Islam-Echo at the Spanish embassy in Berlin in 1927. 
By then, Tschelebi, who had arrived in Berlin in the early 1920s, had become a cen- 
tral figure among the anticolonial and pan-Islamic activists, missionaries, students, 
diplomats, traders, converts, and former prisoners of war from the Middle East, 
North Africa, and South Asia who gathered in Berlin after the First World War dur- 
ing the Weimar Period. Many of them were perceived by German society primarily 
as Muslims or, as in Tschelebi’s case, defined themselves as such or performed as 
representatives of ‘Islam’. In striving for self-presentation and in negotiating their 
relationship with ‘Europe’, multiple forms of translation were, as I will argue in this 
chapter, a key instrument. 


1 This chapter is based on my master’s thesis “Arabische und muslimische Zeitschriften als Me- 
dien multipler Ubersetzungstatigkeiten im Berlin der Zwischenkriegszeit”, Freie Universitat 
Berlin, 2021. 

2 Tschelebi, Nafi: Letter to the Spanish Embassy in Berlin, 23 April 1927, Nachlass Prof. Dr. Ger- 
hard Hopp, Leibniz Zentrum Moderner Orient (NGH), 11.05.070, 25 [Author’s translation from 
German, emphasis added]. 

3 In the following, | will transcribe names after the first mention in the form that was mostly 
used by the persons concerned in the context of the Berlin journals. Urdu names will be 
transcribed as used in European-language contexts by the individuals concerned. Names 
of journals and organizations will also be rendered in the transcription chosen by their 
publishers/founders/members. 
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Previous studies of these individuals and their activities and networks have been 
carried out mainly within the framework of research on “Islam in Europe in the In- 
terwar Period”, depicting this period as marked by transformations that continue to 
have an impact to this day. Bekim Agai, Umar Ryad, and Mehdi Sajid, for example, 
have characterized the interwar years as a “crucial time of global entanglements”, a 
time in which Europe became a “borderless, cross-cultural, multi-ethnic and a pluri- 
national sphere for their political and intellectual action, a place where discussions 
on Islam took shape.”* European metropolises in particular became hubs of local and 
global networks in which, as Nathalie Clayer and Eric Germain argue, the structural 
and ideological foundations of what today is often discursively negotiated as ‘Euro- 
pean Islam were constituted.” 

Berlins emergence as one of these urban hubs was a result of both pragmatic and 
ideological factors. Although the German Empire had undertaken a highly instru- 
mentalizing, racist, and ambivalent policy toward Islam in the context of its colo- 
nial ambitions and the First World War,’ its self-staging as a ‘friend of Islam’ and 
the logic it propagated of the need to close ranks against the common enemies of 
England and France during its wartime alliance with the Ottoman Empire persisted 
even after Germany’s defeat and the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. The fact 
that Germany had to cede its colonies under the Treaty of Versailles added to the 
coalition-building hopes of nationalist and anti-colonial activists. Thus, in the open- 
ing issue of the pan-Islamic journal Liwa-el-Islam (Banner of Islam, 1921-1922) the 
Berlin-based editors expressed their hope that “the German people, who are not im- 
perialist-minded today despite their power, will hear us and help us in our struggle 
with our rapists and oppressors, such as the English, French, ete.” The German au- 
thorities indeed largely tolerated the public activities of anti-colonialists and Mus- 
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lim reformers on their territory until 1933, as demonstrating support for the politi- 
cal concerns of non-European actors was one of the few ways for Germany to regain 
foreign policy influence. This way, it offered a space to escape the control and cen- 
sorship of British and French authorities on the one hand and traditional religious 
elites on the other. 

Furthermore, hyperinflation made Germany a particularly affordable place, 
while its universities still enjoyed a good reputation among foreign students. The 
enormous political and economic shifts and insecurities in Germany in the after- 
math of World War I did not only create pragmatic advantages for immigrants — 
and especially political activists. In fact, the previous political and religious system 
had been thrown into doubt by Germany’s defeat, creating, as Gerdien Jonkers 
put it in her analysis of the Ahmadiyya in interwar Berlin, a “spiritual vacuum”.” 
The capital in particular attracted activists, avant-garde artists, reformers, and 
diverse political and religious groups from all over the world who tried to fill this 
vacuum with their ideas and forge alliances or assert themselves against others. 
Muslims and people from the Middle East, North Africa, and South Asia came to 
Berlin to take part in these flourishing intellectual discourses, or just to pursue 
business opportunities or to study. Many of them saw an opportunity to “propagate 
Islam in Europe - as a religious belief and as a political project that would help 
to formulate a vision for the future after the devastating years of the war.”"° As 
members of urban intellectual elites, most of these Muslims had much in common 
in terms of lifestyle and discourses with their counterparts from Berlin, Paris, or 
London. Nevertheless, they expressed awareness that they were seen as members of 
a group that deviated from the supposed civilizational norm that ‘Europe’ claimed 
for itself. Almost all of them were politically and ideologically influenced by the 
colonial systems in their countries of origin, where this hegemonic logic operated. 
Many of them acted self-confidently as representatives of the interests of colonized 
people, the ‘Islamic world’, or the ‘East’, which were striving for emancipation.” 
They rarely fixed on only one of these national, regional, religious, and political 
identities, rather switching and combining emphases according to the context of 
their arguments and strategies. 

Compared to France or Britain, where most Muslim people continued to be sol- 
diers, workers, and sailors from the (respective) colonies, or in Southeastern Europe 


9 Gerdien Jonker: “In Search of Religious Modernity: Conversion to Islam in Interwar Berlin”, in: 
Bekim Agai/Umar Ryad/Mehdi Sajid (eds): Muslims in Interwar Europe (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
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11 On the self-understanding of Arab students in Berlin, see Götz Nordbruch: “Arab Students in 
Weimar Republic — Politics and Thought Beyond Borders”, in: Journal of Contemporary History 
49:2 (2014), 275-295. 
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with its large Muslim populations, it was still only a relatively small number of, ac- 
cording to David Motadel, between 1300 to 3000 Muslims who lived in Germany.” 
However, endowed with the privileges and capacities of the intellectual urban elite, 
these made Berlin the intellectual and cultural center of Muslim life in interwar Eu- 
rope and created, in Jonker’s words, “an amalgam of Islamic flavoured modernity.”” 
Avariety of organizations and journals founded by them bear witness to their strong 
activism and the multi-layered networks that connected them globally and locally 
along anti-colonial, religious, national, and transnational lines. These organizations 
and journals represent a broad cross-section of the heterogeneity of Muslim life in 
interwar Berlin. Nevertheless, we have to keep in mind that they leave out the per- 
spectives of those Berlin-based Muslims who did not engage in public or intellectual 
discourses and organizations, which might include some former prisoners of war, 
women, and people who focused on their personal business during their brief stays 
in Germany. 

The multitude of journals published by Muslims in Berlin during this period 
gives us a glimpse of how they acted as agents of their reformist and anti-colonial 
agendas, forging alliances between Muslims and non-Muslim Germans and other 
Europeans by bringing together local and global discourses. The journals were a 
platform and instrument of exchange and community building. Although Gerhard 
Hopp has listed and described the corpus of these journals in his basic research on 
Muslim life in the Weimar Republic,“ and although they have already been used as 
sources in existing studies to illustrate the agendas of the people behind them, in 
many cases, we do not know much about these journals’ authors, editorial processes, 
and their circulation and reception. In most cases, no in-depth analyses of their 
contents have yet been undertaken. The goal of this chapter is to contribute to filling 
this gap by, for the first time, examining these journals as sites of translation. This 
approach makes it possible to learn more about the contents and structures of these 
journals and, furthermore, to analyze their intellectual and social contexts. It builds 


12 According to Motadel, in the 1920s more than 10,000 Muslims lived in Great Britain, more 
than 100,000 in France (see David Motadel: “The Making of Muslim Communities in Western 
Europe, 1914-1939”, in: Nordbruch, Götz/Umar Ryad (eds.): Transnational Islam in Interwar 
Europe. Muslim Activists and Thinkers (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 13-44, here 17). 
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on insights into Muslim life in interwar Berlin at the “complex intersection of local 


and global conditions,” 


as described above, and helps to better understand the 
complex strategies used by the journals’ contributors to negotiate these conditions. 

On both the pragmatic/infrastructural and ideological levels, translations are 
an expression of the transculturality, transnationality, and ambiguity that char- 
acterized these networks and discourses, as well as of the shifts that occurred 
between competition and (pragmatic) coalition building. I consider translation 
here — as Lawrence Venuti put it in his influential work The Translator’s Invisibility, a 
seminal contribution to the merging of translation studies with approaches from 
the cultural turn and postcolonial studies — as “a cultural political practice”;® an 
act of knowledge production and transmission embedded in its political, social, 
and ideological contexts.” In this regard, I understand translation not as a neutral 
and technical interlingual transfer of texts and words, but as a broader process of 
selection, functionalization, partiality, and omission, in which decisions are made 
about which content is presented to which target groups and how. With these 
questions in mind, the positions, intentions, assumptions about target groups, and 
agency of translators become key in understanding translations. 

Considering the contributors to the Berlin journals as agents who used transla- 
tion as a means to follow their agendas, to build networks, and to form a discourse, 
I examine which texts and which contents of knowledge traditions were made avail- 
able in which languages and forms to which target groups and why. Building on ap- 
proaches from postcolonial translation studies not only allows me to gain a broad 
understanding of translation, but also accounts for the particular power constella- 
tions in which the translations were created. 

The Berlin Muslim journals are a good example of how the power implications 
of translations are particularly evident in contexts characterized by large hierarchi- 
cal divides: In imperial, colonial, and orientalist structures, translations can serve 
as a means of control and dominance, on the one hand, and resistance, on the other, 
though they can rarely be clearly assigned to either pole or understood in a static, 
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dualistic relationship.” In these contexts, translations also play an important role 
in the demarcation, hierarchization, and overcoming of ‘cultural identities’.”° The 
translation phenomena that can be found in and around the journals of the interwar 
period resume a history of ambivalent instrumentalization of translation in Ger- 
many’s relationship with the ‘Islamic world’: In the context of German “Islampoli- 
tik”,” especially in the pronouncement that fighting against the Entente was “jihad”, 
during the First World War, propaganda material was produced and translated into 
various ‘Islamic’ languages.” Native speakers who were mobilized to support Ger- 
man non-Muslim scholars in this production and translation of propaganda ma- 
terial, often tried to follow their own nationalist agendas during this collaboration. 
After the war, not only did some of the Muslim and German propagandists of this al- 
liance remained influential, so did the use of translations as a means of propaganda 
and coalition building, despite the shifts in conditions and agendas. 

In my analysis, I will try to give an impression of how these conditions and agen- 
das were shaped by the ambivalent position of colonized people on the continent of 
the colonial powers and of Muslims in a society that was marked by orientalist and 
racist stereotypes, especially concerning Islam. Many anti-colonialists and Muslims 
in interwar Berlin felt impelled to take a self-confident position vis-a-vis ‘Europe, its 
hegemonic claims and the values projected onto it. Umar Ryad and Gotz Nordbruch 
characterize this relationship as one of “ambiguity that implied both fascination and 
rejection.””? ‘Europe’, together with ‘the East’ and ‘the West’, presented less a territo- 
rially and ideally delimited entity than a site of projections, a “shifting metaphor”. 
An analysis of the discourses around these conceptual projection surfaces cannot al- 
ways avoid citing them. However, in doing so we must always take into account their 
strongly constructed and constructing character. 

Bringing together the research that has so far been done on “Islam in Interwar 
Europe” with theoretical approaches from (postcolonial) translation studies, I will 
show how Muslims in Berlin used different forms of translation and multilingualism 
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to engage in discourses about ‘Islam’, ‘the East and the West’, modernity and impe- 
rialism and to challenge Christian European narratives, thereby making translation 
a key tool in their program of self-representation. The ambiguity of these individu- 
als is reflected in the way their translations adopt orientalist and colonial discourses 
and structures in order to disrupt and confuse them. 

Inthe first part of this chapter, to provide an insight into the positions and social 
contexts of the translators, I will provide an overview of the central figures, struc- 
tures, and networks of Muslims in Weimar Berlin. As we often know little or nothing 
about the concrete figures behind translations, assumptions about their intentions 
often must be made based on what we know about the main groups and their en- 
tanglements in Berlin. Building on this, in the second part, I will analyze how these 
translations were used to address different target groups and push certain agendas. 
Rather than looking at the details of specific translations, e.g., word selection or ter- 
minological and typographic choices, I will identify certain key translation phenom- 
ena in the journals by selecting and analyzing particularly telling examples. In the 
final section, I will consider the resonance that the translation practices of Muslims 
within their journals had in the non-Muslim environment and how these reactions 
reflected the power relationships in which the translations were produced. 


Muslim Networks and Infrastructures in Berlin 


In most cases, Muslims — as with other people from the Middle East and North Africa 
— only stayed in Berlin for a couple of years, and — after finishing their studies, their 
business, or their missionary activities — went back to their countries of origin or on 
to other metropolises. While some had already been in Germany during the war as 
political allies, businessmen or prisoners of war, the bulk came and left after 1918, 
and especially from the early 1920s onward. In his network analysis of the “making 
of Muslim communities”, Motadel distinguishes between “associations and organi- 
zations as legal spaces”, “the construction of communicative and intellectual spaces” 
and “mosques as physical religious spaces”.”> The number of organizations that Mo- 
tadel describes as “legal spaces” and “hybrid constructs, combining Islamic purposes 
with European forms of organization’,”® exceeded 20. With ca. 15 journals that can 
be considered “communicative and intellectual spaces”, Berlin was the European 
city with the largest concentration of journals published by Muslims.” Both jour- 
nals and organizations were intended, on one hand, to ease networking between 


Muslim communities and to create spaces of solidarity and encounter, and, on the 


25 Motadel, “Making of Muslim Communties”, 15. 
26 Ibid., 23. 
27 This figure is based on the bibliography in: Hopp, Periodika, 59-110. 
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other hand, to be visible to the outside world and represent common interests.” 
This public visibility was increased by the establishment of physical spaces. In the 
interwar period, the mosque of the Lahore Ahmadiyya at Fehrbelliner Platz, inau- 
gurated in 1925 as the first dedicated mosque built in the city of Berlin, stood out as 
an architectural symbol of Muslim presence in the city’s urban space. 

The journals and organizations reflected the diverse networks that used them as 
a means of institutionalization. These included migration and diaspora networks 
organized along ethnic or national lines; professional, student, and trade associ- 
ations; and branches of international networks and organizations that sought to 
bring together different Muslim groups in the name of either primarily political 
or primarily religious common interests. Individuals often associated themselves 
with several of these organizations and published in a variety of journals, thereby 
identifying with different national, regional, religious, or political group identities 
and highlighting unity or differences according to the context of their arguments. 
Among the nationalist groups, the Turkish”? and Egyptian’? ones are particularly 
noteworthy. They often considered themselves as branches of nationalist parties and 
organizations in their countries of origin, such as the Egyptian Watani Party, but 
also joined together for common anti-colonial and often pan-Islamic and pan-Ori- 
ental goals in organizations such as the Orient-Klub, which was founded in 1920.” 
The most successful attempts to gather as many Muslims as possible under one roof 
were undertaken by the Indian brothers Sattar (1855-1944) and Abdul Jabbar Kheiri 
(1880-1958?) who founded the ostensibly apolitical Islamische Gemeinde zu Berlin (Is- 
lamic Community of Berlin) in 1922, with more than 1800 members from 40 different 
countries,” and by the Syrian anti-colonialist student Tschelebi, who founded the 
Islam-Institut in 1927 as a more political and by then also more successful alternative 
to the Gemeinde. 

The fact that religious (Christian/missionary) and political-territorial expan- 
sion were so closely linked in the European imperial projects also strengthened the 
linkage of religious (Islamic) and political (anti-colonial) elements in the resistance 
against these hegemonic claims and in the search for alliances. This was one reason 
why pan-Islamism had become a central hope of many Muslim anti-colonialists 


28 Motadel, “Making of Muslim Communities”, 23. 

29  Amongthe Turkish nationalists, exiled members of the Committee of Unity and Progress like 
Mehmed Talaat (1874-1921) played a central role as former wartime allies of the Germans. 
See Hopp, Periodika, 25-26. 

30 Hopp, Periodika, 18-22; Nordbruch, “Arab Students”, 284-285. 

31 See Hopp, Periodika, 25-26. 

32 See Liebau, “Navigating Knowledge”, 341-354; Hopp, “Moschee und Demonstration’, 
136-140, 234-237; Nordbruch, “Arab Students”, 285-286. 
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and nationalists.” Therefore, as we will see later, people whose activism primarily 
dealt with political topics often also made reference to Islam, considered rather as 
a political or ‘civilizational’ factor than as a religion. 

The quest to demonstrate a far-reaching (pan-Islamic or — as many non-Mus- 
lims preferred — pan-Arabic) unity towards (Christian) Europe was opposed by par- 
ticular and competing interests of national and religious groups, which wanted to 
lobby for and assert their own interests against those of other groups. We may con- 
sider, for instance, the major schisms that came about in the wake of the dissolution 
of the caliphate by the Turkish National Assembly in 1924, which was interpreted 
by some as a betrayal of the pan-Islamic idea and the demolition of its last bastion. 
Furthermore, the relationship between the Ahmadiyyah Anjuman-i Isha ‘at-i Islam La- 
hore (Lahore Ahmadiyya Movement for the Propagation of Islam) community and 
the rest of the Muslim community was, especially in the early 1920s, characterized 
by rivalry or even hostility. The Lahore Ahmadiyya had established its mission cen- 
ter in mainland Europe in Berlin in 1922 and presented itself as largely apolitical. Its 
institutional presence was expanded on several levels over many years via the pub- 
lication over many years of the journal Moslemische Revue (Muslim Revue, 1924-1940) 
and the founding of the Deutsch-Moslemische Gesellschaft (German-Muslim Society) 
in 1930. While, in the early 1920s, the Lahore Ahmadiyya was accused — as happened 
in many parallel cases in other countries — of collaboration with the colonial powers 
and deviation from Islamic teachings, over time a pragmatic coexistence and the 
will to represent united interests to the non-Muslim surroundings prevailed.** We 
will see later that pragmatic coalitions such as these were a crucial factor in how and 
why translations came about; though translations were also used to foreground a 
particular point of view over that of others. 

In addition to this internal coalition building, various Muslims in Berlin also 
sought alliances with non-Muslim Germans and international actors from different 
ideological camps. These included, for example, some of the anti-colonial activists 
engaged in the League against Imperialism and for National Independence, founded in 
Brussels in 1927 to function as a hub and trans-national, trans-sectarian network of 
anti-imperialists with communist affiliations.” 

Alongside their professional and everyday interactions with non-Muslim Ger- 
mans, some Muslims also found political support both among policy makers and 


33 See Umar Ryad: “Anti-Imperialism and the Pan-Islamic Movement”, in: David Motadel (ed.): 
Islam and the European Empires (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 131-149, here 146-147. 

34 For further information on the Ahmadiyya’s activities in interwar Berlin see Gerdien Jonker: 
On the Margins. Jews and Muslims in Interwar Berlin (Leiden/ Boston: Brill, 2020); Jonker, Ah- 
madiyya Quest. 

35 See Hopp, Periodika, 40. For further consultation see Fredrik Petersson: “Hub of the Anti-Im- 
perialist Movement. The League against Imperialism and Berlin, 1927-1933”, in: Interventions 
16:1 (2014), 49-71. 
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scholars. Many of them, such as Georg Kampftmeyer (1864-1936), were associated 
with institutions that had been founded under the ‘utility of scholarship’ paradigm 
to serve German political and imperial interests towards the ‘Islamic world’, such as 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Islamkunde (German Society for the Study of Islam) or the 
Seminar fir Orientalische Sprachen (Seminar for Oriental Languages). In addition to 
demonstrating political sympathies with Arab national movements, the exchange 
with foreign Muslims in Berlin offered these scholars a favorable “opportunity for 
personal contact with Orientals and at the same time for foreign-language studies 
[...], especially in view of our being cut off from still wide areas of the Islamic Ori- 
ent.”° 

Outside the academic community, some Germans also developed a romanticiz- 
ing attraction to ‘the East’ or ‘the Orient’, which was portrayed as the spiritual an- 
tithesis to the vacuous ‘West’ or ‘Occident’ and through which criticism of the lat- 
ter could be exercised during the post-war ideological crisis.’ This sentiment was 
seen as an opportunity, especially by missionaries, to gain converts with whom they 
built up especially intimate relationships and who played an important role as bridge 
builders, which often included translational practices. 

On the other hand, Muslims also faced manifest negative stereotypes and hostil- 
ity: ‘Volkisch’ nationalists railed against the “propagation of Islam” and the presence 
of Muslims in Germany and reproduced racist stereotypes in their periodicals.” At 
the same time, Muslims were the targets of violent racist attacks, as were other peo- 
ple from the Middle East, North Africa, and South Asia.’ Muslims resisted these 
hostilities not only in the press and in the courts, *° but sometimes - as in the case 
of the Human-zoo-like Tripoli Fair at the Berlin Zoo in 1927 — by writing joint letters 
of protest to leading politicians.” 

Coverage of Muslim life in Berlin in the German media often reflected the am- 
bivalent prejudices of the German population, characterized by both romanticizing 
fascinations and racist imageries of threat. 

With the Nazis’ seizure of power in 1933 and their concomitant policy of ‘Gleich- 
schaltung’ -the Nazification of all areas of society — the conditions for Muslim life 
and public activities in Germany changed considerably and were characterized by 
severely restricted agency and strict control, which was no longer comparable to the 


36 Hans J. Bassewitz: “Orientklub in Berlin’, in: Nachrichten zur vertraulichen Kenntnis der person- 
lichen Mitglieder der Gesellschaft 1:1 (1921), 5-6. [Author’s translation from German to English]. 

37 Marchand, German Orientalism, 428—435. 

38 Hopp, Periodika, 31-35. 

39 Marchand, German Orientalism, 484. 

40 Hopp, Periodika, 31-35. 

41 Nordbruch, “Arab Students”, 289-90. 
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relatively liberal conditions of the Weimar period.* This period will not be discussed 
in this paper. 


Berlin Muslim Journals as Sites of Translation 


By the interwar period, journals were already established as a relatively affordable 
and widely available media of global intellectual exchange. They enabled ideas to be 
‘transplanted’ into different contexts, “imagined linkages”* to be created, and in- 
tellectual elites to participate in translocal discourses such as pan-Islamism and Is- 
lamic reform movements.“ In addition, journals provided an international and local 
platform for the networking of editors, printers, authors, and readers, which often 
preceded or replaced the (more complicated/formalized) founding of organizations, 
as was the case for Berlin’s Muslims. For diaspora groups, the function of journals 
in establishing group identity was particularly strong. David Motadel explains it as 
follows: 


The journals reflected an emerging Islamic internationalism, which was particu- 
larly promoted by Muslims in Europe. Indeed, among diaspora groups, the imag- 
ined global umma seemed to be more important as a reference point than it was in 
the Islamic world itself. This is reflected in the journals’ languages, their subjects, 
their contributors, and their distribution. [...] They frequently discussed global 
Muslim issues, such as the caliphate question, Pan-Islamic anti-imperialism, or 
the Palestine conflict.“ 


While the focus on such political and religious topics primarily served the journals’ 
purpose of internal exchange among Muslims locally and worldwide, these publi- 
cations also had a second function of external representation, directed at the non- 


42 On the relationship between National Socialism and (people from) the Islamic and Arab 
world and the question collaboration and criticism, see, for instance, Peter Wien: “The Cul- 
pability of Exile: Arabs in Nazi Germany”, in: Geschichte und Gesellschaft 37:3 (2011), 332-358. 
On the role of different Muslim organizations in Berlin under National Socialism, see 
Bernd Bauknecht: “Muslime in Deutschland von 1920 bis 1945”, in: Zeitschrift fiir Religion- 
swissenschaft 9:1 (2001), 41-81, here 60-80. 

43 Benedict Anderson: Imagined Communities. Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism 
(London: Verso, 2016 [1983]), 33. For further discussion of the infrastructure of journal dis- 
tribution, see Ami Ayalon: The Arabic Print Revolution: Cultural Production and Mass Readership 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 97-153. 

44 Prominent examples include the al-Manar published by Rashid Rida (1865-1935) and the 
al-‘Urwa al-wuthga published from Paris by Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1838-1897). See Mo- 
tadel, “Making of Muslim Communities”, 24; Ryad, “Anti-Imperialism and the Pan-lslamic 
Movement”, 136. 

45  Motadel, “Making of Muslim Communities”, 27. 
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Muslim European and German communities. This function explains why the jour- 
nals also sought to enlighten their readers about Islam in general and the Islamic- 
German or Islamic-European cultural and economic relationship. While some jour- 
nals, such as Tschelebi’s Islam-Echo (1927-1929), conveyed their positions by report- 
ing on current political events, others, such as the Kheiri brothers’ Islam and the 
Ahmadiyya’s Moslemische Revue, discussed political-religious issues in more foun- 
dational terms. Some journals, like the short-lived Arabic al-Hamama (The Dove, 
1923-1924) focused on cultural and scientific topics and discussed everyday ques- 
tions of significance to Muslims and Arab émigrés living in Europe. In addition, the 
journals bear witness to the activities and networks of Berlins Muslims: Announce- 
ments of lectures, religious festivals and excursions, advertisements for commercial 
enterprises and printing houses, reprints of public statements by Islamic organiza- 
tions, etc. outline the everyday personal, political, and economic relations that ex- 
isted. 

The Berlin Muslim journals appeared in several languages and were often dis- 
tributed internationally in European metropolises as well as in Muslim-majority 
countries outside Europe, especially in the Near and Middle East and among the 
core lands of Muslim journalism such as Egypt. The multilingual journals Liwa-el- 
Islam and Azadi-yi sharq (Freedom of the East, 1921-1930) were sent to a particularly 
large number of countries.** However, we know little about the readership in these 
countries — neither qualitatively nor quantitatively. 

Marfa Heimbach deduces the primary functions of the periodicals from their 
languages: While pan-Islamic organs tended to be multilingual, nationalist publi- 
cations tended to be monolingual.“ The underlying logic of choosing language(s) 
according to target group can be taken further: While journals intended primarily 
for exchange with the surrounding society were published in their languages (Ger- 
man, English, French, etc.), those for international, intra-Muslim exchange tended 
to be published in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Urdu. However, ‘European lan- 
guages’ could also serve as common languages of communication for Muslims from 
different linguistic communities. This explains the existence in Berlin, alongside 
exclusively German journals, of English journals such as The Crescent (1923-1924), 
which were intended to address an audience across Europe.*® Although the Berlin 
journals provide an insight into the diversity of Muslim intellectual life, they were 
created for the most part by and for members of an urban, intellectual, and largely 


46 Hopp, Periodika, 29; Motadel, “Making of Muslim Communities”, 26-27. Hépp and Motadel 
cite a British Foreign Office report that these two magazines were distributed in India, Iran, 
Egypt, Dubai, Qatar, Oman, and the Najd. 

47 Marfa Heimbach: Die Entwicklung der islamischen Gemeinschaft in Deutschland seit 1961 (Berlin: 
Schwarz, 2001), 32. 

48  Motadel, “Making of Muslim Communities”, 27. 
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male elite. Moreover, they make these people and their lives visible in a context 
where they often explicitly defined themselves as Muslim or anti-colonialist and 
emphasized Islam or their political activism as a unifying element. As a result, many 
other perspectives — such as those of many former prisoners of war, of Muslims 
not active in public life, or of many women - have not survived through them. 
Using journals as a source for historiographical research therefore runs the risk of 
reproducing the invisibility and subalternity of these groups. 

Translations in the Berlin Muslims’ journals took place on many levels, but of- 
ten not in a way that is recognizable as such at first glance. The diverse interlingual 
and intertextual forms of translation found in the Berlin journals can be divided into 
three main phenomena, which I will illustrate below with exemplary cases and ex- 
amine their possible functions in their discursive, social, and political contexts: 1) 
‘Internal’ multilingualism of journals, 2) translations in the context of journalistic 
and political networks, and 3) translations of the Islamic tradition, primarily Qur’an 
and hadith. 

The processes and actors behind the translations are very rarely if at all ad- 
dressed or made apparent in the journals. The invisibility of this ‘editorial au- 
thorship’ is not uncommon in the information chains and editorial processes of 
international journalism. In addition to pragmatism, however, this invisibility also 
has a discursive-functional implication: It speaks for the naturalness with which 
a given interpretation was consciously or unconsciously perceived and offered as 
‘neutral’, and thus also for a claim to interpretive sovereignty over highly contested 
political and religious matters. However, not knowing who exactly was responsible 
for translative knowledge production makes assumptions about the intentions 
behind them all the more speculative. 


Multilingual Journals 


In practical terms, publishing journals in multiple languages, as was the case with 
Liwa-el-Islam (see below), Azadi-yi sharq (Persian, Arabic, Turkish, occasionally Ger- 
man, English, and French), and El-Islah (The Reform, 1925—-1926[?]; Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic, rarely German and English) increased the international circulation of the 
journals and enabled their insertion into the international journalistic discourses 
among the established centers of Muslim intellectual life. Furthermore, multi- 
lingualism also had important symbolic functions, as it demonstrated solidarity 
among different Muslim language communities in a pan-Islamic or pan-Oriental 
sense, usually against the backdrop of common anti-imperialist concerns. More- 
over, multilingualism acknowledged that European discourses were embedded in 
global ones. German- and English-speaking audiences were considered on a par 
with others in these global discourses. Multilingualism was thus also an expression 
of multiperspectivity: Instead of recognizing German and English as universal 
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norms, these languages (and the civilizations with which they were symbolically 
associated) stood on equal footing with Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and others. 

Multilingualism was practiced in two main ways: The first was to publish sep- 
arate language issues of a given journal. Ideally, but rarely in practice, these were 
published parallel and contained similar content. The example of Liwa-el-Islam will 
be discussed below. The second way was to publish only one version of the journal, 
including articles in different languages in the same edition, as was the case, for in- 
stance, with Azadi-yi sharq. However, multilingualism usually did not mean that the 
contents of the journals were published completely in parallel and identically in dif- 
ferent languages. Rather, the selection of articles published in a particular language 
was adapted to the assumed interests of the audience associated with that language. 
Translation between the different language editions was thus accompanied by de- 
cisions regarding the composition of the content for each language-defined target 
group determining which specific political and religious agendas should be prop- 
agated in that case. The primarily pro-Turkish but also generally pan-Islamic and 
anti-colonial journal Liwa-el-Islam, edited by Ilias Bragon, is a good example. It was 
published in Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and German in largely separate issues, with 
editorial articles appearing in (almost) all languages and other, more specific articles 
appearing in only one or two editions. While strong parallels in terms of content can 
be observed between the Persian and Turkish editions, with a focus on the Greek- 
Turkish War and Turkish nationalism, and, in the Persian edition, also on events in 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Russia, in the Arabic edition, this content gave way to articles 
on topics such as the Rif War and Mandate rule in Syria and Palestine. Some of the 
latter topics, as “condensation points of the anti-colonial activities of Arabs living in 
Berlin”? found their place in the non-Arabic editions as well. The German edition, 
on the other hand, is notable for the fact that, in addition to articles by the editors, 
it also included articles by German non-Muslim authors, most of whom expressed 
sympathy for Turkey that still derived from the former wartime alliance. 

Articles appearing in three or all four languages include key political editorials 
such as the renowned pan-Islamic politician and writer Shakib Arslan’s (1869-1946) 
speech on “Eastern Solidarity”,°° which was published in Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish — but not in German - and the article “Talaat Pasha and His Murderer”, which ap- 
peared in Turkish, Persian, and - ina slightly shortened version - German.” Enver 


49 Hopp, “Moschee und Demonstration”, 232-232 [Author’s translation from German]. 

50 Arabic: Shakib Arslan/N.N.: “al-Tazamun al-sharqi”, Liwa-el-Islam (Turkish-Persian-Arabic), 
15 April 1921, 22-24; Turkish: Id.: “Sark akvami arasandeh tazamun”, Liwa-el-lslam (Turk- 
ish-Persian), 1 May 1921, 48—49; Persian: Id.: “Hamdasti-yi millatha-yi mašriq-zamīn”, ibid., 
54-55. 

51 German: E.: “Talaat Pascha und sein Mörder”, Liwa-el-Islam (German), 15 June 1921, 1-2; Turk- 
ish: E.: “Tal‘at Pasa ve ķātil-e”, Liwa-el-Isląm (Turkish), 15 June 1921, 71-72; Persian: A./E.: “Tal‘at 
Pasa va qātil-i ū”, Liwa-el-Islam (Persian), 15 June 1921, 70-71. 
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Talaat (1874-1921) was shot dead by the Armenian Soghomon Tehlirian (1897-1960) 
in Berlin in March 1921 in revenge for his key role in the Armenian genocide. The 
incident and Tehlirian’s subsequent acquittal by a German court provoked outrage 
in the Turkish nationalist community and among Germans who still held sympathy 
for their former Turkish allies. The case was accordingly covered in detail in order to 
promote this form of ‘traditional’ coalition building, to blame the German author- 
ities for their betrayal of this longstanding Muslim and especially Turkish loyalty, 
and to invoke solidarity among Muslims. While the publication of the article in the 
German and Turkish editions is not surprising given this background, it is hard to 
explain why it appeared in the Persian edition but not in the Arabic one. This may be 
due to the rapprochement between Turkey and Iran during this period and the long 
rivalry between Arab and Turkish nationalism. It may also have to do with the fact 
that the article mentions that Tehlirian considered himself to be of Persian-Arme- 
nian origin. Ultimately, however, for this as for other articles, it can never be ruled 
out that practical considerations were decisive in determining which text could ap- 
pear in which languages.” 

Another example of content that was considered to be relevant and potentially 
unifying for all languages associated with a Muslim and anti-colonial readership, 
was a fatwa “on the question of whether, in view of the fact that the Emir of Mecca 
is in league with England and has assisted the English against the Muslims, the pil- 
grimage to Mecca remains a religious duty or ceases to be such until such time as the 
disgrace of infidel rule over the holy places is removed.”» In 1922, it occupied large 
portions of several issues in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish.” This prominent and ex- 
tensive fatwa in several languages and by scholars from different countries is also an 
example of how religious Islamic authority has been used for anticolonial purposes. 
In all these cases, the authorship of the translation is not indicated. 


Translation in international journalistic and political networks 


Besides the translation of articles in multilingual journals, which can easily be 
traced, we can also assume that translation processes occurred in background edi- 
torial processes, i.e., in the exchange and transmission of information; this is simply 
common journalistic practice for both multilingual and monolingual journals. These 


52 For example, the Persian and Turkish issues appeared more frequently than the Arabic and 
German ones, and often had very similar contents. This might be explained by the fact that 
the core members of the editorial staff were able to write (and therefore also translate) 
between these languages more easily than in Arabic or German. 

53 Erich Pritsch: “Laufende Zeitschriften. Liwa-el-Islam’, in: Welt des Islams 8:1 (1923), 27 [Author’s 
translation from German to English]. 

54 Muhammad Barakatullah/Musa Jarullah/‘Abd ar-Rashid Ibrahim: “Fatwa”, Liwa-el-Islam (Ara- 
bic), 15 March 1922, 9-12; (Persian), 15 April 1922, 17—20; (Turkish), 1 June 1922, 25-26. 
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‘background’ translations — together with translations of readers’ letters, advertise- 
ments, etc. — point to a well-functioning international journalistic network, which 
at the same time indicates the existence of established transnational alliances. This 
is also evident in references to other German and international - often Middle 
Eastern — journals, such as those found in the short news section and longer articles 
of Liwa-el-Islam or Tschelebi’s Islamische Gegenwart (Islamic Present, 1927-1929). 
In some cases, these journals are only referred to as the source of information, in 
others we find passages or entire articles quoted, reprinted, and therefore often 
translated. Translations of longer passages or entire articles from other journals 
are marked as such, but without mentioning who authored the translation. Once 
again, what was reproduced and translated often points to a specific agenda: For 
example, at the end of 1921, Liwa-el-Islam published an article in its Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian editions that had first appeared in the Jerusalem journal Lisanal-‘arab.>° 
The article described how the Maronite dignitaries in Lebanon complained to Henri 
Gouraud (1867-1946), the French General and later High Commissioner for the 
Mandate for Syria and Lebanon, about the French Mandate regime and put him 
in his place when he visited them in the hope that they would help him put a stop 
to critical journalism in the country out of gratitude for French support for the 
Maronites. The article thus not only portrayed an important event of anti-colonial, 
trans-sectarian resistance, but also helped to publicize critical journalism, which 
was feared by the mandate authorities. Particularly against the background of 
the press censorship that German-Muslim journals frequently criticized, it can 
be assumed that the reproduction and translation of articles from the colonized 
territories was an expression of solidarity and resistance against such attempts at 
censorship. This journalistic exchange as a form of solidarity, made public through 
references, also existed among the Islamic journals and organizations published in 
Berlin.** 

In addition to direct exchange among the various journals, there are also chains 
of information and translation between reporters or foreign correspondents and the 


55 N.N.: “Uskut! Afkarukum mutasammama fial-lubnan [Shut up, your thoughts are poisoned in 
Lebanon]”, Liwa-el-Islam (Arabic), 15 November 1921, 118-120; N.N.: “Sakit! fikrha-yi Suma dar 
Lubnan zahrdar Sudih”, Liwa-el-Islam (Persian), 15 November 1921, 142-143; “Sis! Lubnandeh 
fikrlarkun zaharleh nimsadar’”, Liwa-el-Islam (Turkish), 15 December 1921, 57-58. 

56 Forexample, Liwa-el-Islam printed an open letter from the Egyptian Watani Party branch in Ber- 
lin to the president of the government delegation, ‘Adli Yakan Basha, which was first publis- 
hed in Die Aegyptische Korrespondenz in German and Arabic. Zweigstelle der Agyptischen Na- 
tionalpartei in Berlin: “Uebersetzung des offenen Schreibens (Manschur) der ägyptischen Na- 
tionalpartei in Berlin an den Präsidenten der offiziellen ägyptischen Abordnung Adly Yeghen 
Pascha”, Liwa-el-Islam (German), 1 September 1921, 21-23; Shu ‘bat al-Hizb al-Watani al-Misri 
Birlin: “Khitab maftih li-ra’is al-wafd al-hukami ‘Adli Yakan Basha”, Liwa-el-Islam (Arabic), 
1 September 1921, 96, 103-104. 
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central editorial offices of individual journals. Tschelebi’s exclusively German-lan- 
guage Islam-Echo is a striking example of this. Tschelebi had established an interna- 
tional network during his hajj in 1926.°” His journal is an expression of this network: 
The news section refers to “leading experts and its own [the Echos] representatives 


in the most important places in the Orient,” 


who were probably Tschelebi’s per- 
sonal contacts and whose reports and notes were likely translated into German by 
him and his editorial staff. Using personal contacts as sources of information also 
made it possible to become independent of news agencies based in Western Europe, 
such as Reuters, which were already strong in the Middle East at the time. These 
were accused of conveying a distorted picture of events in the colonies due to the 
censorship of the colonial powers.” Tschelebi’s network-based approach is an ex- 
pression of his program to make non-European perspectives on political events in 
the Islamic world visible in Germany, i.e., to strengthen self-representation (see the 
quote on page 1). Tschelebi also highlighted this agenda in his other journal, Die Is- 
lamische Gegenwart: “It [the journal] is not and does not want to be one of those Orient 
journals that presents to Europeans opinions of unscientific Europeans about the 
Islamic Orient, rather it is the Islamic world itself that speaks through it.”®° To this 
end, Tschelebi established a series of essays in Islam-Echo beginning in June 1927 as 
an “attempt at an intellectual exchange between the press of Europe and that of the 
Orient” by selecting “journalistic representatives of that part of the Oriental press 
[...] which usually never comes to Europe and remains unknown even to the corre- 


spondents in the capitals of the Orient”™ 


and which, due to its rural location, pro- 
vided an example of the limitations of European influence. A first such translated 
article, originally written by Yussuf Rudshuf and published in the journal Najaf in 
the Iraqi town of the same name, appeared under the title “Ihe Fate of the Arab 
People.” Tschelebi’s approach was welcomed by parts of the German expert com- 
munity, namely the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Islamkunde. Its chairman and Tschelebi’s 


supporter, Kampffmeyer, published some of the news from Islam-Echo in the news 


57 Hopp, Periodika, 38. 

58 Nameplate Islam-Echo [Author’s translation from German to English]. These were located in 
Cairo, Mecca, Baghdad, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Beirut, Delhi, Teheran, etc. 

59 Such a criticism is to be found in an article by the Egyptian organization Freier Nil: “Men- 
schenschlachterei in Alexandrien [Slaughter in Alexandria]”, Liwa-el-lslam (German), 1 Octo- 
ber 1921, 26. On the growing importance of news agencies in the Middle East from the 1860s 
onward, see Ayalon, Arabic Print Revolution, 101. 

60 N.N.: “Zur Einführung [Introduction]”, Die Islamische Gegenwart, November 1927, 2 [Author’s 


translation from German]. 

61 Islam-Echo: “An die Redaktionen [To the editorial department)”, Islam-Echo, 27 June 27, 1927, 
5 [Author’s translation from German]. 

62 Yussuf Rudschuf: “Das Schicksal des Arabischen Volkes [The destiny of the Arabic people]”, 
Islam-Echo, 27 June 1927, 5-7. 
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section of the Gesellschaft’s journal Welt des Islams, because Islam-Echo offered “regular 
contact with the Arab press that has hitherto been lacking, a faithful picture of the 
intentions of the Islamic Orient, and an insight into those facts and developments 
in the Islamic Orient that appear important to the Muslim himself.”® By providing 
a platform for the publications of Tschelebi and other Muslims in the journals he 
edited, Kampffmeyer extended the chain of journalistic information dissemination 
while simultaneously supporting — albeit under the paradigm of the utility of schol- 
arship that he shared — his Muslim counterparts’ claim to self-representation. 

It is the claim to independent reporting, coupled with the aim of strengthening 
the political empowerment of the readership by making political documents avail- 
able, that may also explain the frequent translation of political documents in the 
journals. Political documents such as treaties, open letters, and official speeches 
naturally appeared primarily in journals that had a political and anti-colonial focus. 
Some were summarized while others were printed in literal translation.® Thus, the 
selection of political texts reflects the anti-colonial and nationalist agendas of the 
editors. 


Translating ‘Islamic Tradition’ 


Compared to political texts, translations of texts from the Islamic tradition take up 
relatively little room in the primarily political and anticolonial journals. However, 
they served two essential functions in this context. First, they were selected and po- 
sitioned to affirm Islamic solidarity. Second, the texts presented to showcase the 
Islamic tradition often implied a defense against Orientalist and IslLamophobic prej- 
udices and functioned as counter-translations to existing European translations, 


63 ~=N.N.: “Unabhangige Berichterstattung über die Gegenwartsentwicklungen der Islamwelt [In- 
dependent reporting in the world of Islam]”, Welt des Islams (Nachrichten), 10:1 (1927), 1* [Aut- 
hor’s translation from German]. The “Urkunden” section of Welt des Islams also published, 
among other political documents, (translated) reprints of open letters from Muslim Berlin 
organizations such as a pamphlet from the Syrische Kolonie in Berlin: “Protest der Syrer in Ber- 
lin. Abdruck eines Flugblatts. Heftiger Protest gegen die barbarischen Schandtaten der Fran- 
zosen in Syrien [Protest of the Syrians in Berlin, Copy of a pamphlet. Strong protest against 
the barbaric outrages of the French in Syria]”, in: Welt des Islams 8:2—4 (1923), 133-134. 

64 E.g. the Treaty of Ankara: “Das franzdsisch-tlirkische Abkommen’, Liwa-el-lslam (German), 
15 November 1921, 31-32; “Faransih-Turkiya makavalih-si”, Liwa-el-Islam (Turkish), 15 Novem- 
ber 1921, 148-151; ““Ahd-namih-yi Turkiya va Faransih”, Liwa-el-Islam (Persian), 15 December 
1921, 148-151. Further examples include a Turkish Ministry Declaration: “Türkische Minister- 
erklarungen über Politik, Wirtschaft und Aufbau der Türkei”, Islam-Echo, 22 April 1927, 6-7; A 
memorandum of the Syrian Delegation to the League of Nations: Emir Schekib Arslan/Ihsan 
El Djabry/Riad E Soulh: “Denkschrift der syrischen Delegation an den Volkerbund (Genf, 
12.9.1927)”, Islamische Gegenwart, November 1927, 7-14; the 1927 Treaty of Jeddah: “Der Wort- 
laut des Vertrages Hedschas-England”, Islamische Gegenwart, November 1927, 15-17. 
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which, in the view of many Muslims in Berlin, manifested these prejudices asa result 
of the fragmentary selection of translated texts, distortion, or ignorance of linguistic 
subtleties. Countering these translations with translations from the Muslim per- 
spective was thus an important means of negating an ascribed passive position and 
challenging not only stereotypical images of ‘cultures’ but also the idea of a separa- 
tion and hierarchization of these ‘cultures’. Therefore, instead of painting a picture 
of an archaic religion, the translations made by Muslims in Berlin emphasized the 
lively, tolerant, and universal character of an Islam that is compatible with moder- 
nity. This objective was addressed in an exemplary fashion by Tschelebi in his preface 
to Islamische Gegenwart, which was written for not only the open “enemies of Islam” 
but also its romanticizing “friends”: 


The task of this journal should be to remove the grossest and most objectionable 
of these errors [about Islam, author’s note]. It draws the justification for correc- 
tion, which may seem presumptuous, from the fact that it is written by Muslims 
themselves. [...] It is directed not only against the apparently malevolent enemies 
of Islam, but also against those all too well-meaning and exceedingly numerous 
friends who confront its world with a sentimentality that does not do justice to its 
essence. 


Thus, each issue of Islamische Gegenwart, which otherwise hardly dealt with religious 
topics, was preceded by Qur’an and hadith excerpts in German translation. These 
portray the cohesion, clear monotheism, and noble moral compass of the Muslims 
(Qur’an 12, 92, 16:20-22, etc.). Among them is a hadith transmitted by Bukhari: ‘A 
parable of the mutual love and solidarity of the Muslim is the organism; when one of 
its limbs is sick, the other limbs suffer through fever and sleeplessness.”®” The body 
metaphor taken up here is one of those motifs used by both Arab nationalists and 
Islamic reformist activists, and it makes clear the central role ascribed to Islam 


65 It was above all the representatives of the Ahmadiyya in Berlin who criticized how Islam 
had been “put at a disadvantage by its European translators” [Author’s translation from Ger- 
man]. Khan Durrani: “Fatalismus und Islam [Fatalism and Islam]”, Moslemische Revue, April 
1926, 59-79, here 61. See also Maulana Sadr-ud-Din: Der Koran. Arabisch-Deutsch. Ubersetzung, 
Einleitung und Erklärung (Berlin: Verlag der Moslemischen Revue, 1964 [1939]), VIII; Khalid 
Banning: “Über den Koran” [About the Qur’an], Moslemische Revue, April 1925, 5-11. 

66 N.N.: “Zur Einführung [Introduction]”, Die Islamische Gegenwart, November 1927, 2 [Author’s 
translation from German]. 

67 “Hadith, Bukhari”, Islamische Gegenwart, June 1929, 33. Free Translation of Sahih al-Bukhari, 
Chapter 71/Nr. 6011 [Author’s translation from German]. German version in the source: “Ein 
Gleichnis für die gegenseitige Liebe und Solidarität der Muslimin ist der Organismus; wenn 
eines seiner Glieder krank ist, leiden die übrigen Glieder durch Fieber und Schlaflosigkeit.” 

68 Gudrun Kramer: Der Vordere Orient und Nordafrika ab 1500 (Frankfurt a.M.: S. Fischer, 2016), 
485. 
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in its political and resistance potential by Muslim anti-colonialists and nationalists. 
Tschelebi also made this clear in 1927 in a statement on the aims of the student or- 


ganization Islamia, in which he lamented that the division of the Islamic world into 


”® echo- 


ing thereby contemporary biologistic notions of human collectives as ‘pure bodies’.”? 


colonies disturbed “the unhindered blood circulation of the body of Islam, 


Despite Tschelebi’s stated intention to make himself independent of non-Mus- 
lim European representations of Islam, the Quran translations he uses in his jour- 
nals are for the most part, and always without being marked as such, taken from the 
non-Muslim German Friedrich Rückert’s 1888 translation, in which he attempted to 
imitate the poetic style of the Qur'an with German rhyme schemes.” 

A different picture emerges with the Qur’an and hadith translations of the Ah- 
madiyya, for which the selection, translation, and provision of Islamic sources in 
various languages constituted a cornerstone of their international missionary pro- 
gram on a practical and symbolic level. Therefore, the Ahmadiyya missionaries de- 
voted much energy to producing their own translations. For example, the first Berlin 
Ahmadiyya Imam, Sadr-ud-Din (1881-1981), was the first Muslim to write a German 
translation of the Qur’an. In its preface he writes: 


| am sure that the German public will welcome a translation written by a Mus- 
lim. After all, such a translation can be based on a thorough, solid knowledge of 
the religion, whose benchmark is the holy Qur’an, whereas similar efforts from 
non-Muslim pens often lack the understanding that can only arise from complete 
spiritual harmony with the subject matter.” 


In the Ahmadiyya’s explicitly apolitical mouthpiece Moslemische Revue, numerous 
translations from the Qur’an and hadith reflect its reformist understanding of 
Islam and its program of religious-intellectual dialogue between ‘East’ and ‘West’. 
In the first issue of Moslemische Revue, the editors declared its ‘enlightening’ pur- 
pose “to educate Germans about the teachings of Islam and about the moral and 
social culture that this faith has brought to humanity.”” The Ahmadiyya sought to 
assert Islam's claim to universalism by being as adaptable as possible to the specific 
intellectual context. Therefore, the Ahmadiyya’s Qur’an and hadith translations 
accommodated the reading habits of its target group in terms of content and style. 
Particular elements of the legitimization of authority in the Islamic tradition, such 


69 Tschelebi 1927, quoted by Höpp, “Moschee und Demonstration’, 234. 

70 The German translation used by Seif is also found in a letter addressed by him to Friedrich 
Ebert on 6 June 1921, NGH 07.12.014, 93. 

71 Der Koran, translated by Friedrich Rickert (Frankfurt a.M.: Sauerlander, 1888). 

72  Sadr-ud-Din, Koran, VII [Author’s translation from German]. 

733 N.N.: “Der Zweck der Zeitschrift [The purpose of the journal]”, Moslemische Revue, April 1924, 
1-2, here 1 [Author’s translation from German]. 
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as chains of transmission (isnad) of hadiths, took a back seat to forms and termi- 
nologies perceived in modern Western discourses as expressions of intellectual 
authority and universal validity: Liberty, equality, and fraternity; but also tolerance, 
democracy, socialism, gender equality, the striving for knowledge, the compatibility 
of Islam and science, and moral and corporeal purity. These are the buzzwords that 
the community around the mosque at Fehrbelliner Platz used with the intention 
of gaining a foothold within Berlins intellectual discourse. The quotations from 
the Qur’an and hadith thus selected were listed as references in longer articles or 
collected in the familiar form of aphoristic “collections of sayings”. 

Passages from Qur’an and hadith that could have been interpreted as contra- 
dicting the above-mentioned ‘values of modernity’ were not translated or were omit- 
ted. For example, Sadr-ud-Din translates from Sura 2:228 to prove the legal equality 
of men and women, without translating the specific context of divorce law and men- 
struation or the part of the verse in which men are given a higher rank than women. 
To demonstrate this, this translation will be shown next to the Arabic original anda 
German translation of the whole Sura published by the German orientalist Lazarus 
Goldschmidt (1871-1950) in 1916: 


Es gebührt den Frauen dasselbe Recht, wie von ihnen die gleichen Pflichten ver- 
langt werden. Und sie haben in gleicher Weise Rechte gegen die Manner, wie let- 
ztere solche gegen jene (d.h. die Frauen) haben.” 


Und die Geschiedenen sollen drei Menstruationen warten, auch ist es ihnen nicht 
zu verschweigen erlaubt, was Gott in ihrem Leib erschaffen, wenn sie an Cott 
glauben und an den Jüngsten Tag. Für die Manner aber ist es geziemender, daß 
sie sie wieder nehmen, falls diese es wünschen, und mit ihnen umgehen, wie 
ihnen nach Recht obliegt. Der Manner Rang ist jedoch über ihnen. Und Gott ist 
allmachtig und allweise.”> 


74  Sadr-ud-Din: “Die Stellung der Frau im Islam [The Position of Woman in Islam]”, Moslemische 
Revue, July 1924, 63-73, here 64. English translation by the author: “Women are entitled to 
the same rights as the same duties are demanded from them. And they have rights against 
men in the same way as the latter have rights against those (i.e. women).” 

75 Lazarus Goldschmidt: Der Koran (Berlin: Brandussche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1916), 36. En- 
glish translation by the author: “And the divorced shall wait three menstruations, and it is 
not lawful for them to conceal what God has created in their wombs, if they believe in God 
and in the Last Day. But it is more appropriate for men to take them again, if they wish, 
and to treat them as is rightly their duty. But the men’s rank is above them. And God is all- 
powerful and all-wise.” 
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While displaying the similarity of ‘Islamic’ and ‘European values’, it was at the 
same time important to demonstrate just enough difference from and criticism 
of Europe to show Islam as the only way to realize common ideals and to satisfy 
Western needs for ‘Eastern wisdom’. Thus, the Ahmadiyya mission in Europe and 
Germany represents a notable example of how Muslim reformers challenged Chris- 
tian European claims to superiority and prejudice against Islam with an ambivalent 
strategy between subversion and adaptation. 

The case of the Ahmadiyya also highlights the diversity of actors involved in 
translation processes: Translations that emerged in the Berlin Ahmadiyya com- 
munity were often the joint work of ‘Muslim-born’, foreign Muslims and German 
converts. These processes of collaborative translation were another expression of 
how the Ahmadiyya practiced its program of intellectual ‘dialogue between East 
and West.’ 

Moreover, the translations reveal the close cooperation and similarity between 
the publication, translation, and missionary activities of the Ahmadiyya’s two Eu- 
ropean centers, Woking (near London) and Berlin: Because there is a large overlap 
not only in the selection of contents from the Qur’an and hadith that were made 
available to a European public, but also in the manner of translation. In part, the En- 
glish and German translations are so similar that it can be assumed that the earlier 
English translations made in Woking served as direct models for the German ver- 
sions. A good example is a longer, dialogical hadith, which has been handed down 
via Bukhari, among others, and the essence of which was rendered by the Woking 
missions founder Kamal-ud-Din (1870-1932) in the English booklet “Some of the 
Sayings of Mohammad” and by the editors of the Moslemische Revue in a collection 
of hadiths as follows: 


Charity is a duty unto every Muslim. He who hath not means thereto, let him do 
a good act or abstain from an evil one; that is his charity.” 


76 The Arabic version is based on the 1924 Cairo Koran edition, as in the digital edition by Mi- 
chael Marx, in collaboration with Tobias J. Jocham et al. (Corpus Coranicum, https://corpusc 
oranicum.de/de (accessed 15 May 2022). 

77 Khawaja Kamal-ud-Din: Some of the Sayings of Mohammad (Woking: The Islamic Review Of- 
fice, ca. 1920), 21. 
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Mildtatigkeit ist eine Pflicht fiir jeden Moslem. Wer keine Mittel dazu hat, soll 
eine gute Tat vollbringen oder einer schlechten aus dem Wege gehen; das ist seine 
Wohltatigkeit.” 


Such parallels demonstrate not only pragmatism and the close cooperation between 
the two European mission centers. They also suggest a unifying view of Europe as an 
interlocutor and mission destination with similar cultural and intellectual legacies, 
and thus similar requirements for missionary work. This becomes all the more clear 
as the invisible chain of translations and their copies reaches even further and be- 
yond the Ahmadiyya network. For the above-mentioned English hadith translation 
is found, like many others, verbatim in an English hadith collection already pub- 
lished by Abdullah al-Mamun Al-Suhrawardy (1870-1935) in India in 1905.” This in 
turn had served Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) as a model for his short brochure of “Say- 
ings of Muhammad” translated into Russian in 1910, in which he expressed his deep 
admiration for the universal spirituality and wisdom of this tradition.*° The Chris- 
tian Palestinian publicist Salim Qub‘ain (1870-1951) then adapted Tolstoy’s collec- 
tion and ‘translated it back’ into Arabic in Cairo in 1915, recovering and compiling 
the Arabic originals, and thus “forging a hybrid authority that simultaneously draws 
on both the authority of the Islamic religious tradition as well as the most promi- 
nent of his European intellectual contemporaries.” The pan-Arabist Qub‘ain went 
even further, seeing in Tolstoy’s admiration for the hadith tradition evidence of the 
potential for “building an Arab identity able to reach beyond sectarian divisions to 
unite Arabs of different religious backgrounds within a single community.”*” 

The Qur’an and hadith translations in the Berlin Muslim journals, and specifi- 
cally in the Moslemische Revue, were thus only one link in a chain of translations that 
unfolded between India, Russia, Egypt, London, and Berlin, providing legitimacy to 
pan-Islamic, pan-Arab, anti-colonial, universalist-spiritual arguments. While sim- 
ilar translation strategies in these chains testify of a strategy to frame and address 
‘Europe’ as a civilizational entity with a similar history and culture, but also a com- 
mon imperial debt, in other contexts — often also for missionary purposes or to 
prove the superiority of Islam — it was emphasized that Europe was divided as a 
civilization and politically and in need of the unifying power of Islam to overcome 


78 N.N.: “Spriiche des Propheten”, Moslemische Revue, January 1927, 48. 

79 Abdullah al-Mamun al-Suhrawardy: The Sayings of Muhammed. With Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi (London: Archibald Constable and Co, 1905), 58. 

80 Lev N. Tolstoy: Izrecenija Magometa, ne vosedsie v Koran [Sayings of Muhammad which were 
not included into the Qur’an] (Moscow: Posrednik, 1910). 

81 Spencer Scoville: “Translating Orientalism into the Arabic Nahda”, in: Alif: Journal of Compar- 
ative Poetics 38 (2018), 11-36, here 26. 

82 Ibid., 28. 
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its crisis.” The Ahmadiyya’s translation practices are thus also exemplary of a more 
widespread ambivalent addressing of Europe as either ‘divided’ or ‘united’ according 
to the argumentative strategy currently being pursued. 


Resonances in the non-Muslim Environment: 
Between Fascination, Support, Rejection, and Securitization 


Inquiring into translators’ agendas also throws up the question of how well they suc- 
ceeded in reaching their target groups and making their voices heard. The exchanges 
that we know took place between Muslim journals in Berlin and Europe - adver- 
tisements, readers’ letters, copied articles, etc. — suggest that the journals, includ- 
ing their translations, fulfilled the role of enabling internal discourse among Mus- 
lims in Europe. In addition to this ‘internal’ target group, the examples mentioned 
so far also reveal clearly that the Berlin journals did not fail in their aim of finding 
resonance in the non-Muslim environment as well: Be it in the local press, which 
showed a sometimes benevolent, sometimes exoticizing, and sometimes hostile in- 
terest in the activities of Muslims in Germany; be it in the reception by contemporary 
scholars of Islam, such as Kampftmeyer, who supported their activism and redis- 
tributed some of their writings; or by people who decided to convert, partly because 
of the access to the Islamic tradition created by the journals and their translations.** 
The attempt to convey a picture of ‘Islam as seen by Muslims’ and to fight negative 
stereotypes was appreciated by some non-converts as well. For example, in a review 
of the Moslemische Revue for the protestant journal Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt, the 
reviewer Hermann Meltzer, a teacher from Zwickau, not only analyzed their transla- 
tions from the Qur’an, but also came to the conclusion that it would be good “not to 
judge it [Islam] according to preconceived and handed down opinions, but rather to 
let the Muhammadans tell us how they perceive their religion.”” By contrast, conser- 
vatives such as Hans Mulzer, chairperson of the Bund der Asienkampfer, an association 
of veterans of the so called ‘Asia-corps’ in the German army, described the “Islam pro- 


83 This approach is also very prominently expressed in Jabbar and Sattar Kheiri’s two-issue jour- 
nal Islam. Ein Wegweiser zur Rettung und zum Wiederaufbau. [Islam. A Guide to Rescue and Re- 
covery] (1922—1923). 

84 This is described, for instance, in the conversion narratives of Hans Lohbauer: “Die Wahrheit 
[The Truth]”, Moslemische Revue, January 1926, 34-38; and Mohammed Assad (Leopold) Weiss: 
“Mein Weg zum Islam [My Way to Islam]”, Islam-Echo, 10 June 1926, 5-8. 

85 Hermann Meltzer: “Eine deutsche muhammedanische Zeitschrift [A German Muhammadan 
Journal]”, in: Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt 14 (1931), 211-218. [Author’s translation from Ger- 
man]. 
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paganda” of the Ahmadiyya and other Muslims in Berlin as “insolent”.** Although re- 
actions like those of Meltzer and Mulzer were limited to a relatively small part of the 
German population, they represent the ongoing polarity between ‘dialogue and ‘re- 
jection’, ‘fascination and ‘fear’ in the discourse of ‘Islam in Europe/Germany’ which 
was precisely the situation that many Muslim translators were trying to address. 

In addition, the journals and the people behind them, especially those with a 
decidedly political agenda, also attracted the attention of the German and Euro- 
pean security authorities. These translated the journals into their language of se- 
curity and categories of potential threat or usefulness: The former above all when 
it came to the potential for rebellion — both at the domestic level, and especially 
in the colonies; the latter when it came to building alliances that could be of use 
to foreign policy — especially for Germany. For this purpose, a number of articles 
and even full issues were translated and summarized, often by scholars who were 
asked to assess the political profile of the journal. For example, the orientalist Sebas- 
tian Beck (1878-1951) translated almost an entire edition of the multilingual El-Islah, 
published by the Indian pan-Islamist Muhammad Barakatullah (1859-1927), for the 
German Foreign Office.” In addition to anti-colonial and anti-Entente attitudes, the 


journals’ so-called “Bolshevik aspirations”®* 


were also monitored closely. Passages 
pointing to such aspirations were often singled out for translation and assessment, 
especially in the case of Azadi-yi sharq, which was classified by the Foreign Office as 
“stridently Mohammedan nationalist” and generally received the greatest attention 
from German and international security authorities.” 

However, as long as the editors did not turn critical of Germany and were not 


suspected of carrying out “propaganda” for the Entente,” the German security 


86  Mulzer in: Mitteilungen des Bundes der Asienkampfer 4 (1925), 43, as quoted by Hopp, Periodika, 
35 [Author’s translation from German]. 

87 Sebastian Beck: “Bericht über die Zeitschrift ‘el-Islah’, 2. Jahrg. Nr. 7 vom Marz 1927 [Report 
on the journal ‘el-Islah’, 2nd Vol., No. 7 of March 1927]”, 12 April 1927, NGH 07.12.025. 

88 Schreiben an den Staatskommissar für öffentliche Ordnung [Letter to the State Commissio- 
ner for Public Order] Berlin, 22 November 1921, NGH 07.12.014, 141. 

89 German Foreign Office cited in Höpp, Periodika, 29. Regulating the relationship of Muslims 
to communism and Russia required Western and Central European governments to perform 
a balancing act: In England and France, hopes were pinned on preventing communist sym- 
pathies among Muslim workers by promoting a sense of Islamic belonging. German authori- 
ties, in turn, observed such sympathies in Muslim journals with concern, but tolerated them, 
partly because they were interested in improved relations with Soviet Russia and especially 
in reaping the economic benefits (See Jonker, On the Margins, 26-27; Nathalie Clayer/Eric 
Germain: “Part III. From State Control to Foreign Policy. Introduction”, in: Nathalie Clayer/ 
Eric Germain (eds.): Islam in Inter-War Europe (London: Hurst, 2008), 216-228, here 220-228). 

90 For example, one issue of al-Hamama was confiscated and the journal briefly banned after 
Kampffmeyer expressed suspicions to the Foreign Office that it was carrying out French 
propaganda (See Hopp, Periodika, 23). 
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authorities did not intervene on their own initiative, thereby using the support 
and freedom they granted Muslim anticolonial activists on German territory as a 
source of soft power abroad. In contrast, the British, French, Spanish, and Italian 
embassies in Berlin demanded intervention from the German authorities, which 
probably led, in the case of the Azadi-yi sharq, to warnings and ultimately, in 1926, to 
the adoption by the journal of a primarily economic focus.” In addition, European 
states criticized in the journals used their power to impose export and publication 
bans in the territories they controlled: Azadi-yi sharq was thus not allowed to be 
published in India, Iran, France, or Italy.2* A ban was imposed on the export of 
El-Islah to India.” Islam-Echo also addressed press censorship and its own ban in 
Syria. ° 

Among other things, the security authorities’ classifications of the Berlin Mus- 
lims’ journals testify to us today that these journals did not operate and circulate in 
a secluded space, but were received by non-Muslims who adapted them to their own 
conceptual systems. Today, we can most readily speculate about the dissemination 
and reception of these journals outside of Germany using traces of official attempts 
to regulate them. The translations undertaken by the security authorities also served 
the function of observation and regulation, thereby reflecting the (imperial) power 
hierarchies and political conditions that created the framework within which the 
Muslim translators acted. 


Conclusion 


In Berlin, on the continent of the colonial powers, a surprisingly large number of 
Muslims found a place where they enjoyed unusual freedom to develop their anti- 
colonial and reformist ideas and to shape the discourse on the relationship between 
‘Islam and ‘Europe’. Today, the journalistic traces of Muslim life in Weimar Berlin 
give us an impression of that discourse as a very polyphonic and interconnected one 
about how Islam was to be understood and lived in the modern, globalized world 
formed by imperialism. Muslims who shaped this discourse in Europe, for and in 
collaboration with a European non-Muslim audience, faced a particular challenge 
in responding to European epistemic logics, prejudices, and narratives of superi- 
ority. They had not only to defend themselves against this, but, at the same time, 


91 Ibid., 18-20, 38-39. 

92 Ibid., 28-29. 

93 A“Note in the [British] Intelligence Bureau” (dated 20 October 1926) on this, with transla- 
tions or summaries of articles from the journal, can be found in NGH 07.12.024. 

94 N.N.: “Das ‘Islam-Echo’ in Syrien verboten! [The ‘Islam-Echo’ banned in Syria!]”, Islam-Echo, 
5 June 1927, 1-2. 
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to meet the standards set by ‘the West’ for the legitimation of worldviews and for 
their political demands. Translation in this context entailed a difficult balancing act 
of engaging with the logics and categories of a hierarchized discourse in order to 
simultaneously question and overcome them. Europe was to be addressed as a ref- 
erence point and partner for a critical dialogue, but was not to be accepted as the 
central reference point. A binary understanding of these discourses as conformist 
or resistant does not do justice to this dynamic. 

The ambivalence with which Muslims related to ‘Europe is reflected in the am- 
bivalence with which their European environment reacted to their claim to self-rep- 
resentation: These reactions varied between rejection and fascination, between see- 
ing the presence and intervention of Muslims as a threat or as enrichment. Both 
reactions were rooted in orientalist fantasies, which some were willing to question. 

Translations were a central part and means of this discourse, even if they were 
mostly undertaken without being highlighted as such because they were seen as a 
natural part of the process. They always had both pragmatic and ideological impli- 
cations. Thus, they not only testify to a well-functioning network between the Middle 
East and North Africa, Europe, and beyond, and to the political agendas of their con- 
tributors and editors, but also reflect the ambivalence described above by serving or 
challenging epistemological and linguistic habits. Whether in the ‘internal’ multi- 
lingualism of some journals, in the editorial translation processes of international 
journalistic networks, or in making texts of the ‘Islamic tradition available to a Ger- 
man audience, translations were always accompanied by processes of selection and 
omission in conscious or unconscious alignment with the translator’s agenda, legit- 
imation strategies, and the assumed expectations of the target audience. For anti- 
colonialists, translation was a means of fostering independent reporting from colo- 
nialized territories and countering press censorship or the views of Western press 
agencies. 

The program of Muslim self-representation, often presented with a demonstra- 
tive unity, should not obscure the fact that translations were also part of the Muslim 
contest over the authority to interpret Islam in the ‘modern world’ and to represent 
the Islamic world vis-a-vis Christian Europe. 

Further exploration of this body of journals will not only allow us to gain a deeper 
understanding of the networks and polyphonic discourses to which they bear wit- 
ness. The journals and the translation phenomena within them show us how these 
ongoing discourses can repeat themselves, but also how perspectives may be broad- 
ened, epistemic conventions may be challenged, and new questions asked. 
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Beyond Sea and Desert 


Journeying Between London and Baghdad 
in the Interwar Years 


César Jaquier 


In July 1929, the Iraqi Minister of Finance, Yusuf Rizq Allah Ghanima, left Baghdad 
with his wife and children for a three-month stay abroad.’ The family crossed the 
Syrian Desert by car and spent a few days visiting Damascus and Beirut together 
before parting ways. Yusuf Ghanima continued his journey to Europe alone, where 
he spent time in Rome, Paris, and London before returning to Lebanon towards the 
end of September to be reunited with his family. Although the primary motivation 
for his journey was to find a doctor in Europe who could treat his heart condition, he 
also traveled for other purposes and under many guises: as a wealthy tourist, a well- 
known Christian figure, and an Iraqi minister. In the same year, the British travel 
writer Freya Stark left London for a summer sojourn in Italy before embarking on 
a steamer to Haifa and Beirut, and then continuing on a journey of several months 
eastwards. This was her second trip across the Mediterranean, but the first time she 
crossed the Syrian Desert and visited Iraq, where she spent about five months be- 
fore heading to Iran. For two years, she had been nurturing the desire to visit Bagh- 
dad by reading the accounts of European travelers who had journeyed to “Arabia” in 
past centuries, researching Iraq’s archaeological sites, and immersing herself in the 
imagination of the Arabian Nights.” 

These two journeys across the Mediterranean and the Syrian Desert shed light 
on the transregional connections that developed between Europe and Mesopotamia 
- or the nascent state of Iraq — during the interwar period. In the late 1920s, it was 
possible to travel from Baghdad to London or vice versa in nine days using motor- 
ized transport across the Syrian Desert, whereas a decade earlier the journey took 


1 | am very grateful for the comments and suggestions from the editors and all the partic- 
ipants to the workshop At the Crossroads — The Middle Eastern and the North Atlantic World 
During the Interwar Years, which helped me to improve and revise the previous versions of 
this chapter. 

2 See the letters she wrote during her first visit to Lebanon and Syria in 1927-1928. Freya Stark: 
Letters from Syria (London: Murray, 1942). 
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between 20 and 25 days by sea via the Suez Canal.’ Their journeys reflect two ways of 
navigating the vast, transregional web of interlocking transport networks that com- 
bined cars, ships, and trains. But there is more to these two personal experiences. 

In following the travels of Freya Stark and Yusuf Ghanima, this chapter takes 
its cue from a burgeoning scholarship that focuses on the experience of “transit” 
of those who traveled around the world in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. As 
Martin Dusinberre and Roland Wenzlhuemer put it, this perspective aims to “remap 
the occasionally bland language of ‘connections’ — of analyses that locate the place of 
a journey’s beginning and end but assign it a character of placelessness or ‘nowhere’ 
during the in-between - by focusing more precisely on transit.”* By investigating 
connections and movements between Europe and Iraq through the experiences of 
Freya Stark and Yusuf Ghanima, this chapter falls within the framework of global 
microhistory, which proposes to rethink global processes and the questions we ask 
about them by focusing on specific spaces, objects, or individuals and by paying at- 
tention to details in the sources.” Here, the microhistorical approach, as historian 
John-Paul A. Ghobrial points out, may enable us “to challenge the triumphalism of 
grand narratives of mobility”. By examining the travel accounts of these two in- 
dividuals, this chapter aims to uncover the practicalities and difficulties associated 
with traveling, the observations, perceptions, and feelings of Freya Stark and Yusuf 
Ghanima, and their encounters with the people and spaces they came across. Com- 
bined with the examination of more institutional sources, the study of travel ac- 
counts can help us move beyond the sometimes overly simplistic narrative of acceler- 
ated mobility and increased connectivity put forward in global history and mobility 
studies.’ 


3 Christina P. Grant: The Syrian Desert: Caravans Travel and Exploration (London: A. & C. Black, 
1937), 276. 

4 Martin Dusinberre/Roland Wenzlhuemer: “Editorial — being in transit: Ships and global in- 
compatibilities”, in: Journal of Global History 11:2 (2016), 155-162, here 158. See also David 
Lambert/Peter Merriman (eds.): Empire and Mobility in the Long Nineteenth Century (Manch- 
ester: Manchester University Press, 2020), 6. 

5 Romain Bertrand/Guillaume Calafat: “La microhistoire globale: affaire(s) à suivre”, in: An- 
nales HSS 73:1 (2018), 3-18; Sebastian Conrad: What Is Global History? (Princeton/Oxford: 
Princeton University Press, 2016), 129-132; John-Paul A. Ghobrial: “Introduction: Seeing the 
World like a Microhistorian”, in: Past & Present 242:14 (2019), 1-22. 

6 John-Paul A. Ghobrial: “Moving Stories and What They Tell Us: Early Modern Mobility Be- 
tween Microhistory and Global History”, in: Past & Present 242:14 (2019), 243-280, here 249. 

7 On the importance of reflecting on immobility, differential access to mobility, impediments 
to movement, etc., see Nina Glick Schiller/Noel B. Salazar: “Regimes of Mobility Across the 
Globe”, in: Journal of Ethnic and Migration Studies 39:2 (2013), 183-200. It is worth noting that 
in the early 2000s, proponents of the ‘mobility turn’ were well aware of the need to think 
about the factors that produce mobility for some and immobility for others: Kevin Hannam/ 
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While traveling around and through the Mediterranean and the Syrian Desert, 
Yusuf Ghanima and Freya Stark gave accounts of their journeys in letters and travel- 
ogues. Ghanima wrote two diaries which were later compiled by his son into a trav- 
elogue, Rihla ila Urubba 1929 (A Journey to Europe 1929). These diaries recorded his daily 
activities, as well as his observations and feelings, from the day he left Baghdad until 
his return.’ For her part, Freya Stark published a travelogue of her journey to Iraq 
in 1937, Baghdad Sketches.’ But she also wrote numerous letters to friends and rela- 
tives during her trip, which formed the basis of the second book of her four-volume 
autobiography, Beyond Euphrates: Autobiography 1928-1933. Published in 1951, this vol- 
ume combines Stark’s letters with introductory notes reflecting the author’s later 
thoughts on her journey. ° 

Like all travel narratives, these accounts are composites, made up of notes and 
scripts written in different places and times, possibly rewritten as well.” Neverthe- 
less, although the editing process cannot be ignored, Freya Stark’s autobiography 
and Yusuf Ghanima’s travelogue consist mainly of notes and letters written during 
the two authors’ journeys. Thus, these accounts differ from many travelogues pub- 
lished with a time lag, which inevitably raise the question of their authors’ relation- 
ship with their memories and travel notes.” In what follows, travel writing is first 
and foremost understood as a genre that reflects how travelers “make sense of them- 
selves and the worlds through which they move”, as Roxanne L. Euben puts it. Travel 
narratives can reveal how traveling functions as a reflexive and transformative expe- 
rience, in which travelers become aware of and reshape their conceptions of “home 
and away, self and other, familiar and foreign’.* For both Freya Stark and Yusuf 
Ghanima, the spatial and temporal dimensions of the journey left their mark. Trav- 
eling transformed their perceptions of space, either by making them more aware 
of geographical distance or by altering their spatial imaginations concerning the 


Mimi Schellerffohn Urry: “Mobilities, Immobilities and Moorings”, in: Mobilities 1:1 (2006), 
1-22. 

8 Yusuf Ghanima: Rihla ila Urubba 1929: mukhtarat min yawmiyyat wa rasa’il (Baghdad: 
Matba‘at al-Sa‘dtin, 1986). The diaries were compiled by Harith Y. Ghanima. 

9 Freya Stark: Baghdad Sketches (London: Murray, 1937). 

10 Freya Stark: Beyond Euphrates: Autobiography 1928-1933 (London: Murray, 1951). Other letters 
can be found in: Freya Stark: Letters. Vol. 1. The Furnace and the Cup, 1914-1930, edited by Lucy 
Moorehead (Salisbury: Compton Russel, 1974). 

11 James Duncan/Derek Gregory (eds.): Writes of Passage: Reading Travel Writing (London/New 
York: Routledge, 1999), 3—4. 

12 On travelogues being (re)written and published later on, see Michael Ursinus: “Ottoman 
Travels and Travel Accounts from an Earlier Age of Globalization”, in: Die Welt des Islams 40:2 
(2000), 133—138, here 135. 

13 Roxanne L. Euben: Journeys to the Other Shore: Muslim and Western Travelers in Search of Knowl- 
edge (Princeton/Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2008), 9—10. 
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world.” As will become apparent, moreover, their travel experience was influenced 
by a combination of materialities, socialities, and affects, including but not lim- 
ited to the expanding transport infrastructure that greatly reduced travel time be- 
tween London and Baghdad.” Furthermore, travel writing has been widely stud- 
ied in terms of the cross-cultural encounters that travel entails. In this regard, a 
vast literature has criticized and qualified Edward Said’s view that the narratives of 
travelers from the North Atlantic world to the ‘Orient’ formed a coherent discourse 
that shaped and othered the spaces and populations they encountered. Instead, the 
study of travelogues reveals both heterogeneous attitudes and perspectives as well 
as the transformative nature of these encounters for both travelers and local peo- 
ple.® Drawing again on Roxanne L. Euben, this chapter shows that Freya Stark’s and 
Yusuf Ghanima’s narratives highlight multiple encounters producing various feel- 
ings of familiarity and otherness in the course of their journeys, thus demonstrat- 
ing the diversity and multiplicity of the North Atlantic and Middle Eastern worlds.” 
Finally, while documenting the workings of the transport networks that connected 
Europe with Iraq and vice versa, these travel accounts show the coexistence of differ- 
ent forms of mobility and the highly variable travel conditions of those who moved 
along these routes, whether they were upper-class travelers, less fortunate migrants, 
or poor pilgrims heading for Mecca. They also reveal how these mobilities were clas- 
sified by states according to social, racial, and gender categories that underpinned 
different mobility regimes, which historians and other scholars have highlighted as 
a process that accompanied globalization.” 


14 On connections between travel, cultural production, and spatial imaginaries, see Johannes 
Riquet/Elizabeth Kollmann (eds.): Spatial Modernities: Geography, Narrative, Imaginaries (New 
York: Routledge, 2018). 

15 In his article on ‘passengering’, Paul Ashmore calls for the study of the “social, material 
and affective assemblages” that contribute to the experience of travelling/passengering: 
Paul Ashmore: “Slowing Down Mobilities: Passengering on an Inter-war Ocean Liner”, in: 
Mobilities 8:4 (2013), 595—611. 

16 Ali Behdad: Belated Travelers: Orientalism in the Age of Colonial Dissolution (Durham/London: 
Duke University Press, 1994), 9-13; Kate Hill: “Introduction: Narratives of Travel, Narratives 
that Travel”, in: Kate Hill (ed.): Britain and the Narration of Travel in the Nineteenth Century: 
Texts, Images, Objects (London/New York: Routledge, 2016), 1-10; Geoffrey P. Nash: From Em- 
pire to Orient: Travellers to the Middle East, 1830-1926 (London/New York: |. B. Tauris, 2005); 
Mary Louise Pratt: Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation (London/New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1992). 

17 RoxanneL. Euben: Journeys to the Other Shore, 14. 

18 Valeska Huber: Channelling Mobilities: Migration and Globalisation in the Suez Canal Region 
and Beyond, 1869-1914 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013); Liat Kozma: Global 
Women, Colonial Ports: Prostitution in the Interwar Middle East (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2017); Jordi Tejel/Ramazan Hakkı Öztan (eds.): Regimes of Mobility: Borders and 
State Formation in the Middle East, 1918-1946 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2022). 
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| Freya Stark 


Freya Stark (1893-1993) grew up between Britain and Italy, where her family owned 
a small house. During her youth and early adulthood, she acquired a broad literary 
culture both by herself and by studying at university. She also traveled extensively 
in Europe, before feeling the urge to cross the Mediterranean. In 1927, she left Eu- 
rope after reading the accounts of many travelers who had visited the former Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire before her. She was driven by the desire to become 
an explorer and writer herself, and attracted by recent archaeological discoveries 
in Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. Freya Stark traveled with very little money and stood 
out from her fellow citizens in how she interacted with the locals and because she 
spoke some Arabic, to the extent that she came to be considered a “subversive” trav- 
eler by the British.” Freya Stark was still unknown to the public during her first trips 
to Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq, which inspired her to write accounts of her travels. In 
1928, she published one of her first newspaper articles about her stay in the Lebanese 
mountain resort of Brummana. Her situation was not much different when she trav- 
eled for the first time to Iraq in 1929, as James Canton pointed out: “in Baghdad, she 
was very much an unknown figure, though one gaining a reputation as a daring and 
audacious woman.””° This would change during the 1930s, as she gained a reputa- 
tion and some notoriety, but also as her relationship with the British community 
and administration overseas gradually changed. By the time she published Baghdad 
Sketches in 1937, she had established herself as a famous traveler and writer in British 
society and her initial reputation as a “subversive” traveler had partly fallen away.” 


Infrastructure and Logistics 


On 26 September 1929, Freya Stark embarked on a Lloyd Triestino ship, the Carnaro, 
heading from Trieste to Jaffa and Beirut. At the time, Lloyd Triestino operated a 
number of shipping lines between Italy and the Eastern Mediterranean and adver- 
tised its service as the “quickest routes [...] to the Far East”, from Greece to India.” 
Trieste was also an important transit port on the migration route of European Jews, 
and the ships of Lloyd Triestino carried more than a hundred thousand migrants 


19 Jane Fletcher Geniesse: Passionate Nomad: The Life of Freya Stark (London/New York: Modern 
Library, 2001); Malise Ruthvem: Freya Stark in the Levant (Reading: Garnet Publishing, 1994), 
7-10; Malise Ruthven: “A Subversive Imperialist: Reappraising Freya Stark”, in: Alif: Journal of 
Comparative Poetics 26 (2006), 147-167. 

20 James Canton: From Cairo to Baghdad: British Travellers in Arabia(London: |.B. Tauris, 2011} 119° 

21 bid., 120, 139; Malise Ruthven: “A Subversive Imperialist”, 147-167. 

22 Maura Elise Hametz: “Envisioning the Italian Mediterranean Fascist Policy in Steamship Pub- 
licity, 1922-1942”, in: Journal of Mediterranean Studies16:1/2 (2006), 175-186, here 182. 
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from Trieste to Palestine during the interwar period.” On board the Carnaro, Freya 
Stark came “for the first time fully face to face with the Zionists of Palestine”, as she 
later wrote in her autobiography.” The emigration of Jews to Palestine was also the 
subject of discussions with her cabin mate. In a letter written on the ship, she ex- 
plained that she shared her cabin with three “missionary women from Palestine” 
with whom they talked about the recent “massacre” of Jews in Palestine, a hint at the 
murder of dozens of Jews in Hebron in August 1929.” 

Lloyd Triestino’s ships provided a regular service between Italy and Palestine, 
but also operated up to Beirut, thus linking southern Europe to the French man- 
dated territories of Lebanon and Syria.”* After a journey of about a week at sea, Freya 
Stark arrived in Lebanon, where she had planned to spend a few weeks in a moun- 
tain resort before leaving for Iraq. At the port of Beirut, she was able to clear customs 
without paying duty on her luggage, as some convenience was granted to travelers 
who were only passing through or spending a short time in Lebanon and Syria. As 
Freya Stark recounted, these institutional arrangements were well known to those 
not entitled to them, as some of the ship’s passengers sought to circumvent customs 
legislation by taking advantage of her situation. 


Then the young Levantine who was also on the boat thought he might profit by 
my going to Baghdad and avoid paying duty on his luggage, mine being ‘in tran- 
sit’. The porter murmured some Arabic to this effect, and | would not really have 
minded annexing three more suitcases: but when a man’s bicycle was added and | 
was asked if it belonged to me | said ‘No, and also repudiated the young Levantine 
who apparently had described himself as travelling with me.” 


Apart from these provisions to promote the movement of foreign travelers, Freya 
Stark also benefited from a transport infrastructure that now enabled travelers to 
move between the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia in just two or three days. 

In the late 1920s, various companies offered regular car and bus services between 
Beirut, Damascus and Baghdad at widely varying prices and standards. The trans- 
port sector had grown and diversified considerably since the first attempts to drive 
through the Syrian Desert in the aftermath of the First World War. In October 1923, 


23 Ibid., 115. 

24 Freya Stark, Beyond Euphrates, 64. 

25 Ibid., 70; Henri Laurens : La question de Palestine, Tome 2 : Une mission sacrée de civilisation, 
1922-1947 (Paris : Fayard, 2002), 538-548. 

26 In the post-war context, the San Remo Conference of April 1920 ratified the designation of 
France by the League of Nations as Mandatory Power in Syria and Lebanon, thus entrusting 
it with the task of assisting the populations of these territories until they were deemed fit 
for independence. 

27 Freya Stark, Beyond Euphrates: Letter to Venetia Buddicom (‘Darling B’), Brummana, 5 October 
1929. 
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two New Zealand brothers Norman and Gerry Nairn, who had previously served in 
the British army in Palestine, set up a regular transport service for mail and passen- 
gers between Haifa, Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad. In their wake, the Lebanese 
Francis and Alfred Kettaneh established the Eastern Transport Company in 1924, 
whose cars departed from Beirut and went as far as Tehran.”* These first two trans- 
port companies mainly targeted a wealthy clientele by offering a service to Euro- 
pean standards.” After their merger in 1926, the Nairn Eastern Transport Company 
continued to develop a luxury service.*° Meanwhile, several Lebanese, Syrian, and 
Iraqi entrepreneurs tried their hand at transdesert transport with varying degrees 
of success. After the first of these companies went bankrupt, two other Syrian com- 
panies emerged in 1928 and enjoyed some success in transdesert transport: Debesh 
& Akkash and Adib Shaaban.” 

Freya Stark chose to travel with one of them. As soon as she stepped ashore at the 
port of Beirut, the agent of a “native transport company” approached her to propose 
a good price for the trip to Baghdad: only nine pounds, including the transport of 
her luggage. Stark was well aware that the majority of European travelers journeyed 
with the renowned Nairn Transport Company, but chose instead to accept the offer 
of the Syrian company. “The English Company, the Nairn, charge £19 without lug- 
gage, and I cant think the difference can be worth the £12”, she wrote to her friend 
Venetia Buddicom, suggesting that the Nairn Transport Company also charged an 
additional £2 for luggage. After a few weeks in the Lebanese resort of Brummana, 
Freya Stark left Damascus on the morning of 25 October for the transdesert jour- 
ney. Although the agent of the transport company in Beirut had assured her that her 
traveling companions would be British, presumably in an attempt to win her over, 
they proved to be of different nationalities. 


The two ladies have turned out to be Greeks from Constantinople settled in Aleppo 
and now going to visit a brother who is a pastry-cook in Baghdad, where | have 


28 Christina P. Grant, The Syrian Desert, 270-289. 

29 Circular letters by the Nairn Transport Company and the Eastern Transport Company at- 
tached to the letter from the US Consulate, Baghdad to the Department of State, 14 April 
1925, The National Archives and Records Administration (NARA) at College Park, Record 
Group 59, roll16, 890d (Syria). 

30 “New Car for the Desert Route, Baghdad Times, 18 February 1926”, Middle East Centre Archive, 
Oxford (MECA), GB165-0215, Nairn Transport Company Collection; Thomas Cook’s agency, 
Haifa to Thomas Cook & Son, London, 13 March 1935, Thomas Cook Archives (TCA), Black 
Box 32 ‘Nairn Transport Company’. 

31 ‘Trans-desert motor transport concerns established in Baghdad: December 1929’, appendix 
to extract from Economic report N°149, The National Archives (TNA), CO 732/39/11. 

32 Freya Stark, Beyond Euphrates: Freya Stark to Venetia Buddicom, Brummana, 5 October 1929. 
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promised to call on them. The only other traveller is a young Levantine in a béret, 
very obliging and polite, but not at all like a colonel in any army.” 


The small group left Damascus at 8.20 a.m. “We had a great time strapping the lug- 
gage, and I was just able to insist on not having half of mine left behind”, she wrote 
to her father.* They traveled for two hours until they reached the French border post 
of Abu Shamat. The various cars traveled in convoy for security reasons, as Stark re- 
marked: “It is not so much fear of raids now as that a car can get stuck or lost: one 
driver alone two months ago went round and round in the immense spaces till his 
petrol was finished, and he was found dead.” The group continued without stopping 
until nightfall when they halted for a few hours at a place called Rutbah, where a 
fort and hotel offered travelers a safe haven in the desert, halfway between Dam- 
ascus and Baghdad. “It is very like the sort of place the Jinn used to produce when 
the lamp was rubbed, I am sure”, she wrote in terms that evoked the Arabian Nights 
imaginary that accompanied her, but also her pleasure at finding a safe place after a 
harrowing journey through the desert. At 1 a.m. the group set off again for a twelve- 
hour journey, first to Ramadi and then to Baghdad.” 


Mesopotamia and the (Middle) East 


It is very remarkable — here | am in Baghdad. | sometimes wonder how it comes 
about. [...] There are no beautiful bazaars like Damascus, and the mosques with 
their gaudy domes do not seem beautiful from what | have seen (but | haven't yet 
examined). But the people are there; and | shall be very happy | do believe. That is 
after all the real interest: the people here are of all fascinating sorts — the beautiful 
ones being Kurds.’ 


Freya Stark could not believe that she was in Baghdad, in this city she perceived as so 
far away. For a European traveler like her, visiting Baghdad was a novel experience 
and still an unusual practice at the time. In the 19th century, indeed, Mesopotamia 
still represented “a remote and unwelcoming locale” for travelers from the North 


33 Freya Stark, Baghdad Sketches, 5. In a letter to her friend Viva Jeyes, she described this group 
of women in a different way: ‘a Turkish family from Aleppo whose male members keep a 
rather low-down eating house here’. She may have understood afterwards that these women 
were of Greek origin, but in any case she seems to have had difficulty in identifying them. 
Freya Stark: Letters, Vol.1: Letter to Viva Jeyes, 26 October 1929. 

34 Freya Stark, Beyond Euphrates: Letter to Robert Stark (‘Pips’), Freya’s father, Zia Hotel, Bagh- 
dad, 26 October 1929. 

35 Freya Stark, Letters. Vol.1: Letter to Viva Jeyes, Zia Hotel, Baghdad, 26 October 1929; Freya 
Stark, Beyond Euphrates: Letter to Robert Stark, Zia Hotel, Baghdad, 26 October 1929. 

36 Freya Stark, Letters. Vol.1: Letter to Venetia Buddicom, Zia Hotel, Baghdad, October 1929 
(emphasis in original). 
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Atlantic world.’ European tourists crossing the Mediterranean used to visit Greece, 
Egypt, and Eastern Mediterranean cities such as Jerusalem, Beirut, and Istanbul.** 
In contrast, Iraq was only just beginning to open up to European and American 
tourists in the early 1920s. To be sure, people and goods moved through the Syr- 
ian Desert before the advent of the automobile. Throughout the Ottoman period, 
camel caravans connected the cities of the Eastern Mediterranean with those of 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf and continued to do so until the beginning of 
the 2oth century and even during the interwar years. However, the desert journey 
took between three weeks and a month for the caravans.’ The development ofa car- 
based transport system in the post-war years not only facilitated mobility across 
the Syrian Desert, but also provided new travel opportunities between Europe and 
Mesopotamia. By way of the desert route, Baghdad was now within nine days of 
London, a fact not lost on the well-known British travel agency Thomas Cook & Son, 
which was quick to promote Iraq as a tourist destination by publishing brochures 
and travel guides and making arrangements with the Nairn Transport Company.*° 
As a major player in the “business of tourism”, the British agency played an influen- 
tial role in making travel to Iraq more convenient and desirable in the 1920s, just as 
it had done in Egypt a few decades earlier.” 

Like her British counterparts visiting Iraq, Freya Stark was imbued with orien- 
talist imaginings and a desire to discover the archaeological remains of ancient cities 
such as Babylon and Ur. At the same time, she was also deeply interested in the peo- 
ple, as illustrated in the above quote. This interest found expression in frequent com- 
parisons between the language, culture, and appearance of the people she observed 
in Iraq and Syria. On arrival at the border post of Ramadi, for instance, she noted 
that the Arabs were “very much darker here than the Syrian and not so fine a type 


42, 


from what I could see.”** Other such remarks punctuated her letters, always con- 
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cerned with the physical traits of Iraqis, as compared with that of Syrians.” In some 
respects, these comparisons reflected Freya Stark’s changing understanding of the 
world. The new travel opportunities across the Syrian Desert and the intensive ad- 
vertising of Iraq by transport and tourism companies were having a significant im- 
pact on the spatial imaginations of Europeans, putting Mesopotamia on the map of 
an increasing number of travelers, merchants, and diplomats in the North Atlantic 
world. 

On her first trip to Lebanon and Syria in 1928, Freya Stark spent time in Brum- 
mana and Damascus, two places she saw as belonging to distinct spaces, separated 
by the Anti-Lebanon mountain range. After one of her journeys from Damascus to 
Beirut through these mountains, she wrote to her mother Flora Stark: “We have left 
the East behind us. This is not Europe: but it is Mediterranean. Very lovely.” A year 
later, she made the same comment in a letter addressed, once again, to Flora Stark 
after her arrival in Damascus: “It seemed incredible to be here again and find it all 
better than before. I feel I am in the real East again.”* She had a similar feeling 
in 1929 when she crossed the Syrian Desert. The further she got from the Mediter- 
ranean, the deeper Freya Stark felt she was entering another world. As she explained 
in her autobiography, the journey from Damascus to Baghdad opened up new hori- 
zons for her, in a very literal sense. 


Of all the sights and sounds and feelings which my first winter in Baghdad brought 
me, three principal influences remained. The first was the most obvious, the im- 
mediate enlargement of my world to include an East independent of the Mediter- 
ranean. A foretaste of this had been given by Damascus the year before, for the 
great valley behind the Lebanon, the Beka’a, is | think the boundary between the 
Levant and Asia. Where the tiled roofs end and the flat roofs become general, 
and the Christian churches have no bells, is the beginning; and it is roughly sepa- 
rated from the Mediterranean world by a curtain of wastelands, of which the Syr- 
ian—Iraqi desert is the easiest to cross.*® 


By reducing travel times between Europe and Iraq, the new transport opportuni- 
ties created a sense of shrinking space, but they also led to an “expansion of trans- 
port space” by including new regions into the existing transport system and, conse- 
quently, in the mental map of travelers like Freya Stark.“ They also gave rise among 
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travelers to new spatial imaginaries that organised the world. As Duncan Bell put 
it, transport and communications technologies produced “an imaginative rescaling 


of planetary space.” 


In this process of reshaping her mental map, Freya Stark con- 
ceived of the Mediterranean Sea, the Anti-Lebanon mountain range, and the Syrian 
Desert as natural boundaries shaping regions populated by different societies.” 
The growing European awareness of and interest in Iraq was not a completely 
new phenomenon, however. Historical scholarship has shown that Mesopotamia 
and the Persian Gulf acquired a central importance for the British Empire in India 
over the course of the 19th century, as this region was progressively regarded as first 
a buffer zone and then a corridor facilitating mobility and communication between 
India and Europe.” Advances in transport and communications also made the Per- 
sian Gulf region more accessible to colonial administrators, soldiers, and travelers 
of all kinds in the 19th century. In 1902, the United States naval officer Alfred Mahan 
recommended that the British secure control of “the Middle East”, a term he coined 
to refer to the region centered on the Persian Gulf and which he deemed central to 
London's maritime connections with India. The term was not immediately adopted 
and stood alongside other more commonly used terms such as the “Near East” for 
two decades before it took hold.” In the interwar period, British and French colo- 
nial expansion into the former Ottoman provinces, the creation of the Middle East- 
ern mandates and the expansion of transport links across the Mediterranean and 
the Syrian Desert made Europeans even more conscious of the areas north of the 
Persian Gulf. As Vincent Capdepuy has argued, the development of a transport sys- 
tem across the Syrian Desert greatly contributed to shaping “the centrality of the 
Syrian-Iraqi space” for foreign powers. As the lands surrounding the Syrian Desert 
became of crucial importance to both the European imperial powers and the USA, 
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the term “Middle East” came into wider use, encompassing and replacing the older 
term “Near East”.>” 

Freya Stark’s travel accounts shed light on how these geopolitical and infrastruc- 
tural developments could operate within an individual’s spatial representations. By 
stating that her trip to Iraq had enlarged her world she provided a very telling illus- 
tration of how this region later known as the “Middle East” emerged in the minds 
of travelers from the North Atlantic world in the interwar period. In the late 1920s 
and early 1930s, Freya Stark never talked of the “Middle East” in her letters sent from 
Baghdad. Yet she started to make extensive use of the term in a later book published 
in 1945, where she recounted her travels between Egypt, Yemen, Syria, and Iraq dur- 
ing the Second World War.” 


Uneven Mobility on Similar Routes 


As mentioned above, Freya Stark often referred in her writings to her traveling 
companions as well as to other travelers she encountered on her journeys. In fact, 
her travels were also an opportunity to meet people. Her journey from Damascus 
through the desert, for example, was a time for socializing with her three traveling 
companions. 


We are all very contented, and share each other’s provisions, and the ladies give 
me water from a canvas bag kept cool by the moving air. This is my first journey 
across the desert; | have no useful knowledge.** 


This way of traveling contrasted sharply with that of passengers of the Nairn Trans- 
port Company. Freya Stark never missed an opportunity to poke fun at the high stan- 
dards sought by the company and its passengers. Not only was she amused at the 
luxurious service offered by the company — which “cook[ed] your breakfast-sausage 
romantically for you in the open desert” — but she also felt that their passengers 
traveled in a way that was detached from their surroundings, without coming into 
contact with the people and the nature around them. “[Crossing the desert] is a won- 
derful experience — and better in a way in the open car with all the vagaries of native 
casualness than in the respectable seclusion of Nairn’, she wrote to her friend Viva 
Jeyes once in Baghdad.** While passengers of the Nairn Transport Company shared 
a car or bus with other travelers, the high fare effectively restricted the clientele to 
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a relatively affluent, often European, segment. By deriding travelers with the Nairn 
Transport Company in her letters and travelogues, Freya Stark was also trying to 
portray herself as an unconventional traveler who was willing to step off the beaten 
track used by her wealthy compatriots. 

The Rutbah Hotel also featured prominently in the travel accounts of Freya Stark, 
who described it as a luxurious hotel where waiters “spontaneously [thought] of hot 
water” when travelers arrived and where British officials gathered and relaxed in a 
classy atmosphere. 


An then you dine on salmon mayonnaise and custard and jelly and read the sort 
of notices on the walls that might belong to a golf club-house in the country, and 
the British officials are all talking shop or shooting or such and look so nice after 
the French in Syria.” 


Although Freya Stark was keen to intermingle with people from different back- 
grounds than her British compatriots, she nevertheless yielded to the opportunities 
offered by her status. While her traveling companions rested in the car parked in 
the courtyard, she rented a room in the hotel, as did the British officials. In Baghdad 
Sketches, she admitted that the situation had embarrassed her. But she had not given 
up her privilege. 


Meanwhile the Aleppo ladies and such eat whatever happens to be inside their 
strange bundles and wait in heaps in the cars in the yard. As | walked across to 
my room | peered at their dim untidy dishevelment where they lay asleep. | think 
it is not good manners to be more comfortable than my fellow-travellers; it is a 
sentiment which never gets put into practice, but | had felt apologetic about it 
when I went to dine.5® 


On several other occasions, Stark was granted a special status. On arrival at the Iraqi 
border post of Ramadi, for example, she realized that she had forgotten to apply for 
a visa to Iraq. Nevertheless, although the legislation prohibited it, she was able to 
obtain her visa on the spot. She attributed this exception to the fact that she had 
mentioned eating with former Prime Minister Jaafar Al-Askari while in London.” 
Nonetheless, Freya Stark tended to avoid the places where rich Europeans confined 
themselves. “I hate this sort of hotel”, she wrote to a friend about the Windsor Hotel 
in Haifa on 9 June 1931, during another trip. “The British are going through on leave, 
nice and clean and talking in pleasant low voices and looking very much as if they 
lived in a private club in this foreign land.”*° 
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While she was fascinated as much as irritated by these high-class travelers, Freya 
Stark was also intrigued by those who traveled with far less means. On the Carnaro, 
for example, she paid attention to the Jewish passengers in third class. “Down be- 
low in the third class they sing their monotonous anthem, or dance in a circle three 
steps one way one step back, with a grunting cry, evidently next cousin to the Arab 
dance.”* In Syria and Iraq, her attention was drawn to the Muslim pilgrims who 
traveled through both countries on the way to and from Mecca. In the interwar pe- 
riod, indeed, the development of motorized transport between Baghdad and Dam- 
ascus diverted many Iraqi, Iranian, Afghan, and even Indian hajj pilgrims from the 
sea route across the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea that they had previously used to 
the overland routes through the Syrian desert.” On her journey from Damascus to 
Baghdad, Freya Stark was also particularly impressed by the buses filled to the brim 
with pilgrims. She gave several vivid descriptions of her encounter with lorries car- 
rying pilgrims through the Syrian Desert, probably on their way to Mecca. 


| thought we knew all about ‘diligences’, but the wooden atrocities which the poor 
pilgrims cram into for this long weary journey are quite beyond anything we can 
remember. | saw one go off, packed so high it was just able not to topple over if 
it took the corners slowly, with a good stout wooden grating all round to prevent 
the human contents from bursting out. 


Leaving for Iran few months later, she would give a rather similar description of the 
pilgrim convoys she encountered on leaving Baghdad. 


We got off at five-forty-five; Baghdad looking comparatively clean and empty ex- 
cept for lorry-loads of pilgrims: they travel in sort of cages with wire-netting sides 
on which the water skins and jars are hung, so that the view from inside is com- 
pletely hidden. 


As these descriptions suggest, the mobility of indigent travelers could be radi- 
cally different from that of travelers with the Nairn Transport Company. From the 
mid-1920s, pilgrims traveling with very few resources fell back on cheap services to 
cross the Syrian Desert, despite the travel conditions and the dangers involved. 
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While Freya Stark enjoyed a certain social status that enabled her to observe from 
a distance, and sometimes share at will, the conditions under which less fortunate 
travelers moved across the Mediterranean and the Syrian Desert, as a woman she ex- 
perienced more complicated travel conditions than her male British counterparts. 
Her experiences show that European women were exposed to gender-based judge- 
ments by their compatriots when they traveled alone to Iraq. During her first visit 
to Iraq in 1929, Stark appeared as an “eccentric” traveler in the eyes of the European 
community, as she traveled alone and at low cost, and resided outside the British- 
inhabited neighborhoods of Baghdad.® As James Canton has argued, Freya Stark 
“found herself an outsider to the British colonial community” in this city.® Travel- 
ing as a European was frowned upon by Freya Stark’s compatriots, as she later re- 
counted in a speech to the Royal Central Asian Society in London. 


‘What is the use of your travels?’ | was asked this once in Persia by an English- 
woman who evidently disliked me. | think she must have disliked me to ask so 
unkind a question. She herself, she said, was fully occupied in looking after her 
husband: she could spare no time to wander in the hills.°” 


But traveling as an independent woman not only met with verbal disapproval, it was 
also subject to special regulations in the late 1920s. In 1928, the British administra- 
tion in Iraq issued a set of regulations for “ladies travelling in Iraq”, which stipulated 
that European and American women were to travel in the company of a man outside 
the main Iraqi cities, unless they stayed on the main roads or obtained prior permis- 
sion from the relevant authorities. As literary scholar Dinlaith Bird argues, this 
regulation replicated 19th century European laws that aimed to regulate the mobility 
of those identified as vagrants as much as to identify them, but this time by target- 
ing the “solitary women traveller”. Those who posed a threat from the British per- 
spective were European and American women of a certain social status. Freya Stark 
was well aware of this, as she humorously pointed out in an op-ed published in the 
Baghdad Times that a woman without social standing could “pic-nic off the main road 


without notifying the Ministry of the Interior”.”° In short, what the British commu- 
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nity in Iraq did not like about Freya Stark’s way of traveling alone off the beaten track 
and socializing with the locals was that her behavior could be associated with British 
women at large. This is clear from a letter Freya Stark sent to her friend Venetia Bud- 
dicom from Baghdad on 6 January 1930: 


My dear, you can’t imagine what a place this is for taking an interest in other peo- 
ple’s affairs, nor what a mutual shock my first contact with proper conventional 
civil service society has caused. No one else (respectable) appears ever to have 
settled in a shoemaker’s home on the banks of the Tigris, nor has anyone suc- 
ceeded in living in Baghdad on two rupees a day. One lady has asked me if | am 
not ‘lowering the prestige of British womanhood’ by sitting in school among the 


71 


Iraqi girls. 


In the same spirit, the British and French authorities decided in the mid-1920s to 
ban European women artists from entering Iraq and Syria, respectively. The British 
were the first to take this step to ensure that European women could not be associ- 
ated with prostitutes, as this would have damaged the “prestige” of the British na- 
tion.” The French, for their part, decided not to impose a total ban on French artists 
entering Lebanon and Syria but to refuse visas to any woman whose status as an 
artist was not “clearly established”.” 

In sum, French and British colonial administrations dealt with the mobility of 
women between Europe and the Middle East in a different way to that of men in the 
interwar period, seeking to regulate and even prohibit their movements. Based ona 
sexist and racist discourse, these measures aimed to preserve the “prestige” of Euro- 
pean nations. The treatment of European women travelers shows the development 
by the French and British Mandate authorities of their own mobility regimes based 
on the differentiated promotion, regulation, and prevention of various patterns of 
mobility.” Not only were the different kinds of travelers moving between Europe, 
Syria, and Iraq subject to varying conditions in terms of comfort, speed, and safety 
— as we have seen from Freya Stark’s descriptions of the travelers she encountered 
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along her journeys — but they were also treated in different ways by the French and 
British Mandate powers.” 


ll Yusuf Ghanima 


Yusuf Rizq Allah Ghanima (1885-1950) was born and raised in Baghdad in an in- 
fluential family of Chaldean Catholics. In his lifetime, he engaged in many diverse 
activities that made him known as a merchant, politician, intellectual, journalist, 
and historian. In 1908, in the wake of the Young Turk Revolution that introduced 
increased press freedom in the Ottoman Empire, Ghanima founded a weekly news- 
paper in Baghdad, Seda Babel (Echo of Babylon) which covered a wide range of social, 
cultural, and political topics. In 1925, the year he was elected to the Iraqi parliament 
for Baghdad, he also directed a political newspaper for some months, Al-Siyasa. Well 
known to scholars for his history of Iraqi Jews, Yusuf Ghanima also published sev- 
eral essays and books on Iraq’s economy.” He also served several times as Minister 
of Finance, including under the government of Prime Minister Tawfiq al-Suwaidi, 
which was formed in April 1929. He held this position when he left for Europe in July 
1929, but a cabinet reshuffle at the end of August, while he was in London, saw him 
replaced by Yasin al-Hashimi.”’ 


Experiencing Luxury, Solitude, and Distance 


In July 1929, Yusuf Ghanima decided to travel to Europe to seek treatment for his 
heart disease, which Iraqi doctors were unable to cure. He was given two months’ 
sick leave and the blessing of King Faysal. His journey took him from Iraq to Eu- 
rope and back by two different routes: through Egypt on the way out and through 
Turkey on the way back. For the round trip, Ghanima combined numerous trips 
by car, train, and ship that carried him across and around the Syrian Desert and 
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the Mediterranean. While highlighting Ghanima’s use of this multi-modal trans- 
port system, this section examines his perceptions, doubts, and fears along the way. 
Thus, by foregrounding his journey as a process, it aims to show that traveling could 
be a major and above all transformative undertaking in the interwar period, despite 
the ease and comfort provided by developments in transport.” 

Yusuf Ghanima and his family traveled from Baghdad to Damascus with Debesh 
& Akkash.” On the way, the small group stopped for the night in Rutbah. Like Freya 
Stark, Ghanima was surprised by the amenities and services offered at the hotel. 
But unlike her, he seemed more amazed than displeased by the pomp and splendor 
of the site. He described the “electric fans, the fresh water and the beds” provided 
in the hotel, which gave them comfort in the sweltering desert heat. The presence 
of a telegraph station in this remote location was another element of importance to 
Ghanima, which he mentioned in his description. Ghanima made sure to use it to 
send. a message to his mother in Baghdad.*° As will become apparent later, Ghanima 
frequently mentioned in his travel diary the various means of communication that 
helped him keep in touch with his relatives while he was away. After a few hours of 
rest in Rutbah, the family set off again in the evening and drove all night until they 
arrived in Damascus the next morning. 

Ghanima’s state of mind when leaving Baghdad is reflected in a letter he wrote 
to his mother from Damascus on 26 July, in which he explained that the reason he 
remained unmoved during the farewell was due to his strong and impassive nature. 
Yet, in reality, he was filled with fear when he left Baghdad. 


Indeed, my dear beloved mother, in Baghdad | bid farewell to my love, my rever- 
ence, my hopes, my pain, my people, my compatriots, whereas | do not know if | 
will return there safe and sound or if my life of service to the country will come to 
an end, while | am in a far away land.®" 


After a few days in Syria and Lebanon, Ghanima continued his journey to Europe 
alone, leaving behind his wife and children, who remained in a Lebanese summer 
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resort. He first traveled by car from Beirut to Haifa where he stayed at the Hotel Cen- 
tral and visited a friend. At the end of a long and warm discussion, however, he felt 
sorrow at being separated from his family (alam al-firaq). His friend therefore asked 
his children to take him for a drive in the mountains to relieve his mind. The next day, 
Ghanima took a train from Haifa to Cairo and traveled in the utmost comfort, as the 
railway company, having learned that he was the Iraqi Minister of Finance, gave him 
a first-class compartment with six empty seats. He therefore made the journey of 14 
hours and 35 minutes without talking to anyone, an experience he greatly disliked, 
as he noted in his diary: “It was tough for me, and I damned the rank that prevents [a 
human] from the pleasure of familiarity with one’s fellows.” The privileges afforded 
by his standing resulted in a lack of society for Yusuf Ghanima. 

His stay in Egypt was again a time of intense activity and meetings. Together 
with Rashid al-Khuja, an Iraqi notable based in Cairo at the time of his journey, 
Ghanima visited the Matossian cigarette factories as well as agricultural experimen- 
tation sites. He also traveled to the Nile Delta to study Egypt’s extensive system of 
dams, which he could compare to the Hindiya Dam south of Baghdad. After a cou- 
ple of days in Cairo, Ghanima traveled by train to Alexandria to board a ship for Eu- 
rope.” After completing border formalities and buying a ticket, he boarded the Hal- 
wan for Brindisi, Italy. 

Far from the friends and colleagues he had in Cairo, he was once again struck by 
a strong feeling of loneliness. “People were saying goodbye, hugging each other and 
shaking hands, while I was alone and remote, waving goodbye to my family from afar 
but hearing no response”, he noted on 3 April as he was about to leave the Egyptian 
coast.* The sea voyage that followed was marked by luxury and solitude, just like the 
train journey that had taken him from Haifa to Cairo. Ghanima was impressed by the 
opulence of the ship: the spacious lounges, the electric lights and fans, the wireless 
telegraph and postal facilities, the lifts, the cinema, the orchestra that played during 
meals, and the fine cuisine.” But once again, it was in the midst of this opulence 
that he was struck by a feeling of solitude. 
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The sea was calm, restful and so perfectly fine and yet | felt pain and was grieved 
by loneliness; | remembered the day | spent in the train from Haifa to Cairo. | 
recommend to all those who want to travel to do so in second class because they 
[can] get to know the people around them.*© 


Whilst traveling, Ghanima became more conscious of the distance between himself 
and his loved ones, which gave him a sense of wistfulness that was made even more 
painful by the solitude. This mix of feelings was accompanied by a fascination with 
rapid means of communication. On board the ship, he noticed that some passengers 
were receiving telegrams from their relatives. While the wireless telegraph station 
at Rutbah made communication possible in the middle of the desert, the telegraph 
on the Halwan even allowed contact with the outside world while on the move.*” 

The same feelings accompanied him throughout his time in Europe. Mentions 
of these emotions punctuated his diary, contrasting with the many visits, meetings, 
press interviews, and medical appointments he had in Italy, France, and Britain. In 
Rome, for example, he once arrived at his hotel to find it full of visitors who reminded 
him of his absent wife and children. It seemed to him that “Providence did not want 
life to be good and whole in this world, but wanted it to remain always imperfect so 
that humans would think that true happiness was not of this world.”** On the train 
from Rome to Paris, he thought about Iraq and tried to remember whom and what 
he loved. “My soul was craving to see my life partner, my own blood, as well as my 
mother, so much so that I started to sing Iraqi songs.”® 

The medical examination and subsequent treatment also produced anxiety. On 
19 August, he went with a friend who was living in France to see Doctor Raoul Boulin, 
who enjoyed a great reputation as a diabetes specialist.”° After examining him, the 
doctor diagnosed him with a serious but non-life-threatening inflammation of the 
heart and prescribed him a treatment consisting of five injections, plenty of rest and 
abstinence from smoking for a few days. Ghanima was much troubled by the diagno- 
sis, “especially because [he] was far from his wife and children’, as he wrote down.” 
The next day he went to the radiologist who took an X-ray of his heart and confirmed 
the inflammation. He received the first treatment the same day and the other four 
injections over the next few days, which he spent resting, eating light meals, and 
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thinking about his loved ones in Iraq and Lebanon.” He also received visits from sev- 
eral Iraqi acquaintances living or spending time in Paris, whose company brought 
him closer to his country. Ghanima also maintained contact with his mother by cor- 
respondence throughout his journey. When he was in London, she even sent him a 
photograph of her, which he promptly took to a photographer to have enlarged.” 

After renewed soreness during his stay in London, which required a visit to a 
doctor, Ghanima had no more pain during the rest of the journey. He left Paris on 11 
September, after about a month in Europe, and traveled back by the Simplon-Ori- 
ent Express railway, which took him overland from Paris to Istanbul via Dijon, Lau- 
sanne, Venice, Zagreb, Belgrade, and Sofia in four days (including a one-and-a-half- 
day stopover to visit Venice).** The Orient Express had been running from Paris to 
Istanbul since the 1880s on a northern route, before being reoriented after the war 
to this more southerly route, taking advantage of the recently opened Simplon tun- 
nel. In the aftermath of the First World War, moreover, the Baghdad Railway had 
been completed to Aleppo and Nusaybin. Since 1927 the Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons-Lits had been operating the Taurus Express between Istanbul and Aleppo, 
thereby extending the Orient Express to the south-east.” Thanks to these develop- 
ments in rail transport, Ghanima traveled all the way from Paris to Aleppo by train. 
He then drove to Beirut and the mountain resort of Aley where he met up with his 
family. After a few days in Lebanon, they drove back to Baghdad through the Syrian 
Desert. 

While Ghanima’s journey highlights the coexistence and combination of several 
transport systems that profoundly transformed the possibilities of travel between 
Iraq and Europe in the interwar period, his perceptions and feelings as conveyed 
in the diaries bring another perspective to this account of faster and easier travel. 
Starting from Ghanima’s experience of the journey being made makes apparent his 
growing sense of remoteness, that is, his awareness of geographical distance and 
social separation. This observation casts a different light on the impact of the de- 
velopments in transport. Although the expanding transport infrastructure resulted 
in shorter travel times and thus, in a way, in the “shrinking of the world”, it did not 
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mean the annihilation of “in-between spaces”.*° Ghanima was not left untouched 


by the space and time of his journey, quite the contrary. His trip across land and sea 
made him aware of the distance separating his loved ones and his beloved Iraq from 
the main European capitals. His perception of remoteness took shape while he was 
in transit and affected him in moments of solitude. Illness and fear of death made 
this perception of distance even more acute. Here, micro-analysis makes room for 
the doubts, fears, and awareness of distance that went along with the transregional 
mobility produced by transport developments, as much as the speed and comfort 
they offered. 


Visits and Encounters Along the Way: Multiple Identifications 


Although health was the main motivation for Yusuf Ghanima’s voyage to Europe, he 
also acted as a tourist and a pilgrim during his trip, both in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and in Europe. This section focuses on the visits and activities he undertook 
during his journey, which bring out his interests and allow for reflection on his vari- 
ous identifications and the question of cross-cultural exchange. Yusuf Ghanima first 
combined his trip with a few days in Syria and Lebanon with his family. In Damas- 
cus, they stayed two nights at the Victoria Hotel and made various cultural visits. 
On the first day, they walked around the city and visited various sights, such as the 
Umayyad Mosque, the Tomb of Salah ad-Din, and the ‘Azm Palace. The imposing 
18th century palace had been home to the Institut Français d’Archéologie et d'Art Musul- 
man since 1922, which preserved and exhibited Islamic antiquities.” Ghanima was 
impressed by the building, but not so much by the objects displayed inside. 


[The ‘Azm Palace] is really beautiful, but the remains there do not deserve to be 
called “mawzat khana” because in the Iraqi museum there are many more valuable 
objects than in this one and there is no reason to compare them.” 


Ghanima’s remark reflects both his interest in the remains of an Arab-Islamic past 
shared with the Syrians and his pride of being Iraqi. On the second day, they visited 
the Syrian Museum and several churches, and took an excursion outside Damascus 
to see the house where King Faysal of Iraq lived during his short reign in Syria. The 
next day they drove to Beirut and stopped on the way to visit the site of the Battle of 
Maysalun, where French troops defeated the army of the short-lived Arab Kingdom 
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of Faysal on 24 July 1920.” Ghanima and his family visited the tomb of the Arab Gen- 
eral Yusuf al-‘Azma and those of various French soldiers.” This excursion can be re- 
garded as a form of heritage tourism, for the site of the Battle of Maysalun gradually 
became a monument to the recent past during the interwar period, serving in Syr- 
ian nationalist discourse as a symbolic reminder of the struggle for independence. 
Nationalist commemorations already took place in the 1920s in the form of secular 
pilgrimages to this battle site." As can be seen, this place was also important to an 
Iraqi like Yusuf Ghanima. 

Once in Lebanon, the family visited several tourists sites in Beirut before going 
up to Brummana, one of the important Lebanese summering sites of the time, where 
Ghanima paid a visit to the Iraqi politician ‘Abd al-Muhsin Sadun, who was spend- 
ing the summer in Lebanon. During the few days they spent together, Ghanima and 
his family experienced all the activities characteristic of modern tourism (sightsee- 
ing, cultural and leisure activities, break from routine). The first part of Ghanima’s 
journey therefore provides a fitting illustration of the development of tourism and 
summer vacationing between Iraq and Syria/Lebanon in the interwar years and how 
these two practices could mix. 

In the interwar years, the Eastern Mediterranean attracted tourists and summer 
visitors from the North-Atlantic world as well as from the various countries of the 
former Ottoman Empire. These tourists shared certain practices, such as the places 
and summer resorts they visited along the way and the hotels where they stayed. 
This is particularly true of Brummana, where Ghanimass friend and colleague spent 
the summer and where Freya Stark stayed for a few weeks before leaving for Bagh- 
dad.'°? But these common travel practices, by making these travelers from different 
backgrounds interact, could also highlight their differences. Ghanima recounted an 
amusing anecdote about his encounter with American tourists in Damascus, which 
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taught him that he — or, in this case, his child - could become an object of interest 
to tourists imbued with orientalist imaginaries. 


When we arrived at the Victoria Hotel [in Damascus], where we stayed, American 
tourists were standing around taking pictures, and when my son Harith stuck his 
head out of the car window, they were surprised to see him wearing Arab clothes 
(the dishdasha, the kufiya and the ‘iqal) and after asking my permission, they 
started taking pictures of him.’ 


In that moment, his son became the focus of the orientalist gaze of these American 
tourists, who projected onto him their “desire to identify the already defined signs 
of exoticism as exotic.” 

Throughout the rest of his trip, Yusuf Ghanima undertook many tourist activi- 
ties as well. He went to the pyramids of Giza in Egypt, visited the Lateran Museum, 
the catacombs and the Vatican in Rome. In Paris he walked to the Pantheon and the 
Sorbonne, paid a visit to the Grand Mosque as well as to the Louvre, climbed the 
Eiffel Tower and took the train to Versailles. In London he visited the Science Mu- 
seum and the British Museum. Besides visiting these emblematic monuments and 
institutions, Ghanima was also interested in the cultural and social life he observed 
here and there. In the Villa Borghese gardens in Rome, he watched a group of people 
enjoying the performance of acrobats, listening to music, and dancing.’ In Paris, 
he visited the famous and chic department store Bon Marché where he found all the 
wares attractively presented in accordance with “French taste”. These excursions 
testify to his interest in and appreciation of the cultural life and history of the Euro- 
pean cities he visited. 

At the same time, Ghanima drew comparisons between the practices and habits 
he observed in Europe and Iraqi customs. His observations were mainly concerned 
with women’s clothing and the question of nudity. While visiting the Vatican Mu- 
seum, Ghanima witnessed a scene where a young woman who was warm took off her 
cloak, which uncovered her shoulders as her outfit was sleeveless. An employee then 
asked her to cover herself, first gently, then by raising his voice as she had not heard 
him. “Even in Europe”, Ghanima commented, “short sleeves are not welcome.” And 
he added that this was ignored by those in Iraq who were trying to follow the exam- 
ple of the Europeans. “In Rome, women's clothing stops an inch below the knee when 
it is short, or goes down to the feet. But Orientals who imitate [Westerners], they do 
so blindly.”"°8 On other occasions, however, Ghanima pointed to cultural differences. 
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During his one-and-a-half-day stay in Venice, he made an excursion to the Lido is- 
land, where he walked along the beaches watching people swimming in the sea and 
sunbathing. Ghanima described the place as a holiday destination for many Euro- 
peans and Americans, where men and women bathed together. Women, he pointed 
out, would get out of the water and sit in the sun to get a tan and give their bodies 
an attractive colour.” In Paris, Ghanima also attended two cabaret shows. During 
his first stay in the French capital, he went to the Moulin Rouge one evening, where 
he watched two performances. He did not enjoy them at all, however, finding them 
“close to debauchery (khald‘a) [...] because the women were naked.” He nevertheless 
appreciated the other performances, which stood out for the “refined art of dance 
and the lightness of the movements.””° On his return from London, he spent an 
evening at the Folies Bergéres, where he had a similar experience. “If one excludes the 
nudity (‘ara) of the women, which I disapprove of, whatever people say as an excuse, 
this dance hall is very important from the point of view of performance, dance and 
clothing.”™ Yusuf Ghanima’s journey was motivated by the desire to discover Eu- 
rope and “construct links between the self [...] and the Other”, just like a tourist or an 
anthropologist. ™ This interest manifested itself in the search for a shared cultural 
heritage but also in the perception of differences in terms of customs. 

Ghanima’s journey also involved a form of religious tourism, even pilgrimage. In 
Syria and Lebanon, as well as in Europe, he visited many Christian religious sites. 
The purpose of his stay in Rome was to “receive the blessing of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff”. During the four days he spent in the city, he met with various important reli- 
gious dignitaries, went to the Vatican several times, and visited numerous churches. 
The account of his meeting with the Pope is also an important part of his travelogue. 
Ghanima described in detail his own preparation and the lengthy procedures before 
arriving in the room where he was to wait for the Pope. This moment provided an- 
other instance of cultural dialogue. As Ghanima had dressed for the occasion in a 
tailcoat and put on a sidara (an Iraqi style of headwear), one of the masters of cere- 
monies came and asked him to remove his hat out of respect for the Pope. But the 
Reverend Paul who was accompanying Ghanima intervened in Italian to say that 
the sidara was a mark of honour in Iraq. This episode once again shows the im- 
portance that Yusuf Ghanima gave to traditional Iraqi clothes and underlines the 
different meaning people could attribute to these external attributes. Interestingly, 
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it required the intervention of an interpreter — Reverend Paul — to allow for cul- 
tural understanding. On arrival, Pope Pius XI gave Ghanima his blessing and said 
he would pray to God to bestow healing on him. Then the two men discussed the 
situation of Catholics in Iraq for about twenty minutes. Ghanima responded to the 
Pope’s questions by assuring him that Catholics enjoyed a good situation in Iraq. 
He noted, however, that their schools were lagging far behind. The Pope recalled the 
importance of having a school near every church, and then withdrew after some for- 
malities.” 

Yusuf Ghanima’s stay in Rome points out the depth of his sense of Christian be- 
longing. More generally, his journey from Iraq to Europe brings to light the multi- 
plicity of his identifications, which become apparent through his visits and encoun- 
ters but also through his reflections. Ghanima appears both as an Iraqi and a Chris- 
tian; as an Arab eager to remember the fight for independence led by Faysal’s forces, 
a heritage shared also specifically with the Syrians; as a self-proclaimed “Oriental” 
when he points out cultural differences between the “West” and the “East”; but also 
as an intellectual and modern tourist drawn by the historical and cultural heritage of 
the Middle Eastern and European worlds between which he wished to build bridges. 


Conclusion 


In the 1920s, the expansion of motorized transport across the Syrian Desert greatly 
facilitated the movement of people and goods between Beirut, Damascus, and Bagh- 
dad. At the same time, the progress of transdesert transportation stimulated the 
development of an overland route between Syria and Iraq that was integrated into 
transregional and even global transport networks. The transdesert transport system 
became interwoven with pre-existing rail and sea transport networks in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, across the Mediterranean, and within Europe, bringing Lon- 
don within ten days of Baghdad. From the mid-1920s onwards, the Syrian Desert 
thus became the site of intense movements of people, goods, and mail that flowed 
between Iraq and the North Atlantic world. 

Reflecting on the transregional mobilities and connections that developed be- 
tween Iraq and Europe with the development of this vast web of transport networks 
should be done from various perspectives. While the interactions arising from the 
incorporation of the Arab provinces of Basra, Baghdad, and Mosul into the British 
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environmental dimensions of the connections fostered by these expanding trans- 
port networks deserve further exploration. Furthermore, the study of these inter- 
actions would benefit from being conducted at multiple scales of analysis in order 
to highlight different actors, dynamics, and geographies. This chapter has drawn on 
the field of global micro-history and chosen to start from the individual experience 
of a British and an Iraqi traveler that journeyed between London and Baghdad and 
vice versa, rather than from the heads of the multimodal transport system linking 
Iraq to European countries. Besides providing insights into the organization and 
operation of the transport systems and the practicalities of travel, the accounts of 
these two travelers have shed light on what it meant to be traveling along these routes 
in the interwar period. 

By following Freya Stark and Yusuf Ghanima on their geographical and inner 
journeys, this chapter has sought to “challenge simplistic ideas about the ease of 
mobility in the past”,”” but also to foreground travel as a meaningful process, in 
contrast to some studies centered on the abstract categories of “mobility” and “con- 
nection’, which sometimes perceive it as a meaningless and uneventful experience. 
Stark’s and Ghanima’s travel accounts, show that for both of them the journey was a 
transformative experience in terms of their perceptions of space and distance. The 
journey across the Syrian Desert put Iraq on Freya Stark’s mental map, broadening 
her horizons but also changing her way of ordering the world, as she felt she was en- 
tering another part of the globe, quite distinct from the Mediterranean basin, which 
she regarded as “the real East”. For Yusuf Ghanima, the trip to Europe was, in some 
ways, a harrowing experience, which made him aware of the geographical distance 
between Britain and Iraq and led him to endure a social separation that caused him 
to feel homesick and nostalgic for his family. Both travel experiences invite us to 
refine our understanding of technological developments in transport and commu- 
nication beyond the mere production of time-space compression. 

Furthermore, examining these two travelers’ experiences has revealed interac- 
tions and encounters that might have remained unnoticed by approaching the tran- 
sregional connections from a different angle. While rail, sea, and motorized trans- 
port networks facilitated movements between London and Baghdad - and thus en- 
hanced interactions within the British Empire — the travel accounts of Freya Stark 
and Yusuf Ghanima show the transimperial dimension of their journey.”’ It was in 
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Paris that Ghanima went to find a doctor to treat him, not in London. During his 
journey, moreover, he took advantage of the extensive transport infrastructure to 
go sightseeing in Syria and Lebanon, take a study tour in Egypt, visit Rome and the 
Vatican where he had long wanted to meet the Pope, and pay visits to friends from 
the Iraqi diaspora. Freya Stark spent time in her cottage in Italy before crossing the 
Mediterranean, stayed for a few weeks in Brummana in the Lebanese mountains, 
and then continued her trip to Iran after a few months’ stay in Iraq. In the course 
of their journey, Stark and Ghanima interacted and built relationships with various 
people and places between and beyond the French and British empires. 

Their journey, like any voyage, was also characterized by encounters and ex- 
changes with people from different linguistic, cultural, and social backgrounds. 
Ghanima’s journey reveals his sense of belonging to the Iraqi nation, his attachment 
to a common heritage with the Syrians, his fraternity with Arab counterparts, and 
his allegiance to the Catholic Church. Beyond these multiple identifications, his trip 
was an opportunity to forge intercultural bonds, but also to become aware of his 
attachment to values and customs different from those he observed. Other encoun- 
ters, such as the one with American tourists, made him aware of his reification as 
“Other” through the eyes of some. Freya Stark also experienced the manner in which 
she was regarded and perceived, albeit in a different way. Her time in Iraq exposed 
her to the disapproving gaze of her British compatriots who disliked the way she 
traveled and interacted with local people. Stark was indeed eager to escape from 
the exclusive British environment to mingle with the local population and the lower 
social classes, even if she sometimes accepted the privileges of her status. Based on 
gendered considerations, the disapproval of her compatriots also translated into 
regulations that severely restricted her freedom of movement in Iraq. 

Finally, Freya Stark’s travel writing draws attention to the differences in access 
and experience of mobility between Europe and Iraq. As a lone European woman, 
she experienced discriminatory mobility regimes. Moreover, her constant attention 
to the people she crossed paths with during her journey highlights the very different 
travel conditions under which other groups of travelers moved across the Mediter- 
ranean and the Syrian Desert, particularly Muslim pilgrims heading to Mecca. Her 
travel accounts serve as a reminder that the mobility made possible by transport de- 
velopments could take many forms depending on social and material factors — but 
also on the (dis)approval of those in authority. 


A Fort under Another Name 
“Imperial” Architecture as a Tool of Bedouin Control 
in the British Mandate 


Margaret Freeman 


The desert and steppe regions of the Mashriq are populated with the architectural 
remains of empires past, from Roman military forts to Ottoman pilgrim hostels. 
These buildings are often interpreted as evidence of top-down imperial control of 
the “desert-dwellers” - the nomadic or semi-nomadic Bedouin tribes which for 
centuries have inhabited and migrated within the Syrian and Arabian deserts. “The 
tribal question’ is one that a succession of rulers of this region sought to solve; highly 
mobile and therefore difficult to locate and control, and dwelling within a harsh 
landscape that was often inaccessible to outsiders, the Bedouin have for centuries 
been perceived as a thorn in the side of imperial police officers, census-takers, tax 
collectors, and military conscription agents.’ There is an equally long history of 
architecture as a solution and as a means of imperial control and surveillance over 
Bedouin populations, from the Roman limes Arabicus to the Umayyad qusir.” 


1 See Ibn Khaldun: The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to History, translated by Franz Rosenthal 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2015 [orig. 1377]) for an example of how the Bedouin 
have historically been represented as incompatible with empire-building and civilization, 
and as a problem for empires to reckon with and solve. For an in-depth discussion of “the 
tribal question” in the context of the interwar Mandate government, see Robert Fletcher: 
British Imperialism and “the Tribal Question”: Desert Administration and Nomadic Societies in the 
Middle East, 1919-1936 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015). 

2 The limes Arabicus represented one part of the Roman Empire’s empire-wide system 
for boundary-marking, defense, and fortification. Spanning a distance of approximately 
1500 kilometers from the Gulf of Aqaba in the south to Syria in the north, it consisted of a 
system of walls, roads, forts and watchtowers. It is hypothesized to have been built as de- 
fense against incursions and raids by the ‘barbarian’ Arab tribes to the east of this line, but 
recent scholarship has also argued for a more diplomatic or commercial function. For more 
on the limes Arabicus and imperial Rome’s larger strategy for the limes system, see, for exam- 
ple, David L. Kennedy/Derrick Riley: Rome’s Desert Frontier from the Air (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1990); David J. Breeze: The Frontiers of Imperial Rome (Barnsley/Havertown: Pen & 
Sword Military, 2019); Hugh Elton: Frontiers of the Roman Empire (London: Routledge, 2012); 
Matthew Symonds: Protecting the Roman Empire: Fortlets, Frontiers, and the Quest for Post-Con- 
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This chapter focuses on architecture as a key pillar in Mandate Britain's strategy 
for control of the “desert periphery” of Transjordan and Iraq and its nomadic in- 
habitants. I identify how British administrators sought to deliberately imitate their 
imperial predecessors through this strategic approach. However, I also move beyond 
simplified narratives of top-down mechanisms of imperial control by highlighting 
Bedouin contributions to the built environments of Jordan and Iraq. I present ev- 
idence for the role of Bedouin tribespeople and sheikhs as builders and patrons of 
architecture, which not only sheds new light on the architectural history of the re- 
gion but also interrogates the true nature and extent of British imperial control over 
the desert frontier and its indigenous inhabitants. 

Notions of nomadic peoples and lifeways as being by definition opposed to the 
construction and use of permanent architecture predominate in the popular imagi- 
nation.? In this chapter, I argue that such notions were at least in part solidified and 
perpetuated by British representatives of the Mandate government, for whom it was 


quest Security (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2018); Rob Collins/Matt Symonds/ 
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Antiquity (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2015); C.R. Whittaker: Frontiers of the Roman Empire: A Social 
and Economic Study (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1994). The Umayyad qusiir 
refers to the development and occupation by the elite of the Umayyad caliphate (661-750) of 
a network of primarily rural castles, forts, bathhouses, and hunting lodges throughout the 
Syrian desert. Approximately 100 such buildings are estimated to have been used by the 
Umayyad caliphs throughout Syria, Jordan, and Palestine; some were built entirely from 
scratch, while others were adapted from existing Roman or Byzantine-era constructions. 
After the fall of the Umayyad caliphate, their successors, the Abbasid caliphs, shifted away 
from spending time in the desert and steppe regions and towards large-scale urban devel- 
opment projects, with the consequence that projects of building in the sparsely-populated 
desert regions have been seen as unique to the Umayyads in the history of early Islam. 
In the historiography of Islamic art and architecture, Umayyad building projects have thus 
been grouped together homogenously under the umbrella of “the Umayyad qusir’” (qusur 
being the Arabic word for “castles”) or “the Umayyad desert castles”. Both terms are mis- 
leading, as some of the buildings assigned to this category are not castles nor are they in 
the desert. Although the qusiir have been understood and represented as a neatly defined 
category, no scholarly work exists to my knowledge that treats the qusir in their totality. 
Rather, scholars have focused individually on specific qusur, and usually solely on those 
which are best-preserved today. Examples of some of the most influential such publications 
include Garth Fowden’s monograph on Qusayr ‘Amra (Garth Fowden: Qusayr ‘Amra: Art and 
the Umayyad Elite in Late Antique Syria (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004)), and 
Oleg Grabar’s research on Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharqi (Oleg Grabar: City in the Desert: Qasr al-Hayr 
East: An Account of the Excavations Carried out at Qasr al-Hayr East on Behalf of the Kelsey Museum 
of Archaeology at the University of Michigan, with the Help of Harvard University and the Oriental 
Institute, the University of Chicago (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1978)). 

3 For a broader discussion of this phenomenon and its historiography, see Margaret Freeman: 
“Rendre Leur Ame Aux Fantômes: Nomadisme et Hantologie de l'architecture Chez Les Bé- 
douins”, in: Perspective 2 (2021), 221-238. 
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both politically expedient and symbolically significant to lay sole claim to the desert’s 
built heritage and imperial legacies. As I will discuss further below, Mandate admin- 
istrators saw architecture and its power to express imperial ideologies and continu- 
ities as being of particular strategic importance in the context of a predominantly 
nomadic landscape. They imagined that “the tribesman would be more impressed by 
the exhibition of solid unmovable strength within his midst,” in the form of forts or 
other permanent structures, than by tentage or other “nomadic” installations.* Thus 
British officials arrived in the region with an entrenched perception of nomadism 
as being mutually exclusive with permanent architecture, and architecture as a tool 
which by its very presence would cow nomadic peoples into submission. In a curious 
case of imperial obliviousness (or perhaps something more insidious), this percep- 
tion was not shaken even when the same officials had knowledge of Bedouin peoples 
building, sponsoring, and occupying desert forts and castles. Rather, as discussed in 
the final section of this chapter, internal reports by Mandate administrators as well 
as the books, articles, and presentations they produced for the consumption of the 
British public continued to insist that local Bedouin peoples had no relationship to 
the architectural heritage of the Middle East. 

This archival corpus produced by British Mandate officials constitutes the ma- 
jority of the sources utilized in this chapter. It is something of a trope in the study of 
nomadic peoples that their own perspectives, experiences, and histories are difficult 
if not impossible to locate in the documentary or material record, but at least in the 
case of the Bedouin in the modern Middle East, numerous scholars have proven this 
to be false.” By relying primarily on British archival sources, it is not my intention 
to privilege this perspective or suggest that it is the only one available to us. My aim 
is to illustrate the deeply entrenched ideas held by British administrators towards 
the nomadic peoples they sought to control; ideas that were not changed even in the 
face of conflicting evidence. British documentary sources reveal that such attitudes 
were held towards the Bedouin at the same time as evidence observed in the field 
belied them, and, furthermore, that policies were developed and enacted based on 
these Orientalizing stereotypes rather than on officers’ direct experiences with the 
Bedouin. In my reading of these sources, I analyze this imperial mindset vis-a-vis 
the Bedouin and identify the evidence the sources present of Bedouin practices and 
history, offering an against-the-grain archival interpretation that both illuminates 


4 W. Jennings-Bramley, note on the fort at Burg El-Arab, 24 August 1926, in: The National 
Archives, United Kingdom (TNA), FO 141/514/5. 

5 Mélisande Genat: “Tribal Justice and State Law in Iraq”, in: International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 53:3 (2021), 507-511; Yuval Ben-Bassat: “Bedouin Petitions from Late Ottoman 
Palestine: Evaluating the Effects of Sedentarization”, in: Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient 58:1/2 (2015), 135-162. 
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the complexities of imperial rule and notions of control over subaltern peoples and 


situates the Bedouin as actors with agency within such systems. 


Figure 3 Map of the borders of the League of Nations mandate territories with locations of 


British 


‘desert outposts’, ca. 1930. 
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A Fort under Another Name 


One of the most common imaginations of the Bedouin found in these sources is 
that of the Bedouin as a singular entity and a homogenous people. The Bedouin have 
traditionally lived as mobile pastoralists in the Arabian and Syrian deserts, Palestine 
and the Sinai Peninsula, and parts of North Africa, raising and herding livestock and 
living offthe income from and products of their animals. However, we should under- 
stand that, unlike in the Orientalist imagination, peoples categorized as “Bedouin” 
can differ significantly from one another in terms of subsistence method, level of 
sedentarization, cultural and religious practices, etc. Until very recently, “Bedouin” 
was up a term imposed from the outside, whereas peoples thus designated often 
identified themselves simply as “Arabs” (in contrast with the fallahin: Peasants or 
farmers) or more narrowly by their tribal affiliation or kin group. 

In the late Ottoman period and into the interwar years, the desert and steppe 
regions of West Asia were home to a number of Bedouin tribes, which wielded vary- 
ing degrees of political and economic power. Some of the larger and more promi- 
nent tribal confederations, such as the ‘Anazeh, ‘Amarat, Sakhr, and Shammar, were 
powerful stakeholders within the Ottoman empire, as well as, eventually, allies of the 
Ottomans’ successors — the French in Syria and Lebanon, the British in Iraq, Jordan, 
and Palestine, and the Sa‘udi dynasty in the Najd and what would eventually become 
Saudi Arabia.° As I will now discuss, this chapter focuses primarily on the peoples, 
architecture, and history of the Jordan-Iraq-Saudi Arabia cross-border region (Fig- 
ure 3), and where I refer to “the Bedouin’ what is meant is the nomadic or semi- 
nomadic inhabitants of this region.” Although the peoples of this region were by no 
means culturally or societally homogenous, they were perceived as such by British 
administrators, resulting in a universalized “principle of desert control”, in which 
the desert zones of the Mandate and its nomadic inhabitants were conceptualized 
as a singular, interlinked problem to be managed and solved.* While several other 
scholars have analyzed imperial Britain's tactics for desert administration, my fo- 
cus here is specifically on the spatial element of this administrative policy and how 
the mere presence of architecture was conceived as a tool for control of nomadic 
peoples.’ This narrower focus on a key pillar of Mandate desert administration re- 


6 Robert Fletcher: “The ‘Amarat, Their Sheikh, and the Colonial State: Patronage and Politics 
in a Partitioned Middle East”, in: Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 58:1/2 
(2015), 163-199; Yoav Alon: The Shaykh of Shaykhs: Mithqal al-Fayiz and Tribal Leadership in 
Modern Jordan (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2016). 

7 For an overview of the main tribes and their migration areas in this region during the in- 
terwar period, see Carl R. Raswan: “Tribal Areas and Migration Lines of the North Arabian 
Bedouins”, in: Geographical Review 20:3 (1930), 494-502. 

8 Glubb: “Note on Policy for the Control of the Transjordan Deserts”, 19 November 1930, 33, 
TNA, CO 831/10/2. 

9 For studies of Mandate Britain’s general administration of the desert, see, for example, 
Fletcher, British Imperialism and “the Tribal Question”; Priya Satia: Spies in Arabia: The Great 
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veals how Britain sought to construct a claim to imperial legitimacy and continuity 
through both the literal and symbolic appropriation of the desert’s built environ- 
ment, severing local Bedouin affiliations with this aspect of their cultural heritage 
in the process. 

We begin in Transjordan in the first half of the 1930s, where the use of architec- 
ture as means of Bedouin control was strategically and organizationally perfected. 
I discuss how Mandate officials in Transjordan seemingly turned to their imperial 
predecessors in adopting architecture as a means of tribal control, the symbolic 
resonance of repurposing historical sites, and what such projects can tell us about 
imperial Britains ideologies, aspirations, and self-representations. However, I also 
present the seldom-examined history of Bedouin use and occupation of some of 
these buildings and highlight evidence for Bedouin modes of inhabiting and inter- 
acting with their built environment. This evidence complicates our understanding 
of how such seemingly top-down systems of imperial control actually functioned 
on the ground, and the extent to which local actors participated in the development 
and modernization of their built and natural environments. 

Next, moving to Iraq as well as back in time to the late 1920s, I examine the 
use of architectural fortifications along the border between Iraq and Najd, and the 
1927-1930 conflict between Ibn Sa‘ud, the Ikhwan, and the British over these border 
fortifications. As I will discuss, the crisis was instigated over fundamentally differ- 
ing perceptions among these actors of how architecture and built border regimes 
function within specifically nomadic contexts and landscapes. 

Finally, we move to Great Britain itself, where I consider how Mandate officials 
contributed to contemporaneous knowledge production about indigenous and no- 
madic peoples, examining the flow of narratives and ideas about nomads and their 
histories and practices between England and the Middle East. British leaders mar- 
shaled the emerging scholarly fields of Near Eastern archeology and aerial photog- 
raphy to present British modes of desert architecture and desert control as directly 
indebted to imperial precedents. British presence in the Mashriq was legitimized as 
a result, but non-imperial (i.e. Bedouin) relationships to the material and architec- 
tural past were simultaneously erased. 

This chapter is organized into three case studies, in order of outwardly ex- 
panding geographical scale. In the case of Transjordan, Britains strategy of desert 


War and the Cultural Foundations of Britain’s Covert Empire in the Middle East (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2008); Priya Satia: “The Defense of Inhumanity: Air Control and the British 
Idea of Arabia”, in: American Historical Review 111:1 (2006), 16-51; Priya Satia: “Drones: A His- 
tory from the British Middle East”, in: Humanity: An International Journal of Human Rights, 
Humanitarianism, and Development 5:1 (2014), 1-31; Graham Jevon: Glubb Pasha and the Arab 
Legion: Britain, Jordan, and the End of Empire in the Middle East (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2017). 
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architecture was primarily directed internally, towards controlling and surveilling 
Bedouin populations concentrated within the borders of Transjordan. In Iraq, the 
narrative scope shifts to include events and stakeholders on the Najdi side of the 
Iraq-Najd border, illustrating the wider ramifications across the region, not just 
within the borders of the Mandate territories, of British imperialism, its uses and 
reuses of architecture, and its strategies for control of nomadic peoples. In ulti- 
mately expanding the focus to include Great Britain itself, we see how and where 
imperial administrators’ ideas of architecture as a reflection and symbol of empire 
and of nomadism as an inherently anti-architectural lifeway were shaped, and how 
these ideas informed and were mutually reinforced by decision-making in the field. 
These shifting geographical frames illustrate the extent to which, at all levels of this 
story, Orientalist myth-making about the Bedouin reigned supreme. Minoritized 
and considered ‘other’ both by foreign observers and by non-Bedouin Arabs, what 
we consider to be true about the Bedouin today has been largely shaped by a variety 
of externally constructed narratives that alternately vilify and romanticize Bedouin 
peoples, history, and identity." This chapter strives to locate within these manifold 
narratives the complexities of Bedouin relationships with both imperial actors and 
“imperial” architecture during the Mandate period. 


“Imperial” Architecture and Bedouin “Control” in Transjordan (1930-1936) 
John Glubb and Britain's “principles of desert control” 


The architect — figuratively as well as literally — of Britains configuration of a spatial 
control of the Bedouin was John Bagot Glubb, a military engineer by training who 
volunteered for service in Mesopotamia towards the end of the First World War. He 
stayed in the region as a civil administrator under the Mandate government and was 


10 For examples of how contemporaneous non-Bedouin Arabs imagined, idealized, and vilified 
the Bedouin and perceived the role of the Bedouin both in history and in the making of the 
modern nation-state, see, for example, Ameen Rihani: “Arabia: An Unbiased Survey”, in: Jour- 
nal of The Royal Central Asian Society 16:1 January 1929), 35-55; B. Toukan: “Transjordan: Past, 
Present and Future”, in: Journal of The Royal Central Asian Society 31:3/4 (1944), 253-264; Ja’Far 
Pasha El Askeri: “Five Years’ Progress in Iraq”, in: Journal of The Royal Central Asian Society 14:1 
(1927), 62-72; Muhammad Fadil Jamali: The New Iraq: Its Problem of Bedouin Education (New 
York City: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934). All of these texts were composed by 
elite non-Bedouin Arabs during the interwar period for European or American audiences, 
and reveal the extent to which Orientalizing stereotypes about the Bedouin were held and 
perpetuated by Arab observers in addition to foreign ones. 
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eventually transferred from Iraq to Transjordan in 1930, where he served first as an 
officer and later as commander of the Arab Legion until 1956.” 

The primary responsibility of Britain’s “desert administrators” at this time was 
to eliminate the practice of inter-tribal raiding, a long-standing subsistence method 
among Bedouin tribes in which they raided nearby tribes, villages, or caravans for 
livestock or other material goods. The economic necessity of raiding for pastoralist 
peoples living in arid climates has been undertheorized. Generally, Bedouin raiding 
practices have been used to justify a stereotype of the Bedouin as violent, predatory, 
and incapable of acquiring wealth through “honest” means. Raiding served not only 
an important economic, but also political and cultural, function among Bedouin 
tribes, however. Contrary to the image of bloodthirsty raiders, raiding was governed 
by a strict etiquette: Killing and physical violence were forbidden during raids, for 
example, as was the theft of property from widows and female heads of households. 
Raiding was also a key means by which Bedouin leaders established and maintained 
power.” The ability to successfully lead raiding parties and acquire wealth for their 
tribe was an essential quality of a Bedouin sheikh, and power dynamics, tribal al- 
liances, and rights to land usage across the desert region were determined by the 
outcome of raids. In European eyes, however, raiding was unequivocally deemed a 
criminal activity that had to be eradicated in order to “civilize” the desert and desert- 
dwellers. In the words of John Glubb, “One of the first essentials if government con- 
trol is to be in the desert, is the prevention of bedouin inter-tribal raiding.” Man- 


11 John Bagot Glubb: The Story of the Arab Legion (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1948); Imperial 
War Museum: “Glubb, John Bagot (Oral History), 26 March 1979”, Imperial War Museum Col- 
lections, https://www.iwm.org.uk/collections/item/object/80004370 (accessed 11 May 2022); 
Trevor Royle: Glubb Pasha (London: Little, Brown and Company, 1992). 

12 Maggie Freeman: “The Bedouin and the Formation of lraq’s National Borders: Interview with 
Dr. Carl Shook”, Digital Nomads, 8 November 2021, https://digitalnomads.buzzsprout.com/1 
639870/9501095 (accessed 11 May 2022). 

13 John Glubb: “Final Report of Defensive Measures Against the Akhwan, Winter 1925-1926”, 
18 May 1926, 16, TNA, AIR 23/302; Glubb, The Story of the Arab Legion, 76, 96, 102, 110, and 113. 
Although Glubb appears to pride himself on his work to eliminate tribal raiding and the 
relative ease and swiftness with which this transition occurred, he also admits to causing 
unforeseen disruptions in tribal livelihoods and societies. By the winter of 1932, Glubb and 
his forces had established “complete control” over the desert of Transjordan and brought 
about almost a complete cessation of inter-tribal raiding. However, this coincided with a se- 
vere drought, which in turn resulted in famine. Unable to supplement their income through 
raiding, many tribespeople starved; Glubb describes parents being forced to abandon their 
children or selling their children in exchange for food. He concedes that, “Much of the re- 
sponsibility for the famine rested on us. For we had not realized to what an extent raiding 
was a social-insurance scheme [...]. The cessation of raiding at first brought hopeless despair 
to the poor, and indeed the risk of despair to every stockbreeder. For the desert life is full of 
risks, not only of raiders, but also of drought, epidemics or a sudden snow blizzard killing 
sheep in the thousands. In future there would be no hope of recovery from such disasters. 
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date Britains strategy for internal Bedouin control was therefore designed first and 
foremost to eliminate tribal raiding, with its system of police presence and surveil- 
lance, described below, aimed at ensuring that tribespeople permanently ceased this 
newly criminalized activity. 

John Glubb became the primary mastermind of Britain’s conception of desert 
protection and frontier control, in which desert outposts were an essential link in 
a strategic chain of operations that combined displays of permanent force with 
Bedouin-inspired mobility and flexibility. His policy recommendation, laid out in 
the 1930 document “Note on Policy for the Control of the Trans-Jordan Deserts”, 
proposed a frontier force made up of local Bedouin soldiers who would patrol the 
desert, gather intelligence, repel raids, and carry out punitive expeditions against 
raiders.“ This force was formed in 1931 as the Desert Patrol. According to Glubb, 
however, certain conditions of modernity meant that imperial Britain could not 
rely solely on indigenous peoples and practices to self-police the border region 
and its inhabitants. First, “the existence of diplomatic frontiers” meant that when 
tribes in Transjordan or Iraq were raided by tribes from across the border in Najd 
or the Hejaz (a not uncommon occurrence, as will be discussed further below), any 
imperial desert police patrol was stymied by the inability to follow these raiders 
over the border to carry out punitive measures or retrieve captured loot.” Second, 
the modern British forces benefited from “the advantage of possessing scientific 
weapons which increase mobility and fire power.” These weapons included not 
only machine guns and the wireless telegraph but also, and most importantly, 
armored cars. Armored cars allowed mobile Desert Patrol Forces — in combination 
with air reconnaissance, another modern scientific weapon in Imperial Britains 
arsenal — to respond quickly to threats of raids. While armored cars made desert 
patrol forces more efficient and quick-acting, they also required maintenance and 
supplies.” For this reason, therefore, desert stations where cars could be refueled 
and maintained and where soldiers could seek water and shelter became a necessary 
component of Britain's “principles of desert control”. 


We had though that the abolition of raiding would increase the serenity of desert life. But 
we discovered unexpectedly that raiding had been not only a pastime for the chivalry of 
Arabia but also a social-security system of which our ill-timed intervention had destroyed 
the balance.” (Glubb, The Story of the Arab Legion, 168-169). 

14 Glubb, “Note on Policy for the Control of the Transjordan Deserts”, 31-81. 

15 Ibid., 33. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ina way that Glubb seemed to believe that humans did not; per Glubb, the advantage of a 
desert police force consisting of Bedouin tribesmen was that they carried their own supplies, 
could remain in the desert indefinitely, and were happy to drink the water from desert wells, 
in contrast with English soldiers (ibid., 35). 
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At the same time, these desert posts could also be used for the most important 
technique of desert control, which was, as Glubb saw it, “keeping touch with every 
area.”"® Glubb proposed that the posts be occupied by small garrisons of Bedouin 
constables — the Desert Patrol - who could use the posts as a base from which 
to venture out to local tribes and to receive tribal visitors. This was a key means 
through which the Bedouin officers could receive intelligence on raids from their 
fellow tribesmen, another essential part of Glubb’s strategy. As Glubb frequently 
reiterated, “No non-Beduin can extract information from Beduins.”” 

The location of the posts was thus of paramount strategic importance, and Glubb 
and his superiors devoted significant attention to the question of where these posts 
should be located in order to best serve various stakeholder interests.”° As with all 
life in the desert, proximity to water was an essential factor in deciding where to 
place a frontier fort. Proximity to wells and water holes was important not just to 
sustain the garrison of a given fort, but also because Bedouin migrations are ori- 
ented around sources of water. As Glubb put it: 


The desert of course depends on wells, most of the year [...] so we built a fort on 
every well, with eight or ten men in it. The result was the tribes couldn't get water 
unless they came in under the control of the forts. And that also established not 
only complete control of the tribes, but friendly relations. Outside our forts, we 
always pitched a large tent, which was for guests. [...] Any passer-by could step off 
in the guest tent where he would receive a meal and accommodation. And that 
made sort of friendship and inter-mixture between the police, who were them- 
selves tribesmen, and the tribes who were outside. So before long we and our 
tribes were friendly cooperators, whereas before they had regarded the govern- 
ment as deadly enemies.” 


By restricting water access, the forts ensured “complete control of the tribes.” Glubb’s 
description of the architectural layout of the forts is also telling; each fort was to be 
accompanied by a guest tent, a common feature of Bedouin encampments. Glubb 
imagined these tents as a sign of welcome and friendship to Bedouin guests, im- 
plying that the forts themselves would not be read as welcoming. In Glubb’s design 
of the desert forts, the permanent installation of the forts was intended to be per- 
ceived by the Bedouin as a symbol of empire and governmental control, while the 
addition of the guest tent was a symbol of the government’s friendship towards the 


18 Ibid., 37. 

19 Ibid., 35, 37. 

20 Letter from J. R. Chancellor, 20 December 1930, 15-27, TNA CO 831/10/2; Letter from C.H.F. 
Fox, 12 December 1930, 28-30, TNA CO 831/10/2. 

21 Imperial War Museum: “Glubb, John Bagot (Oral History)”, minutes 18:24-19:57. 
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Bedouin. Differences between nomad and state were thus reinforced along archi- 
tectural lines: The nomad in his tent, the government representative in his castle.” 
As I will now discuss, however, there is a long history of Bedouin occupation and 
patronage of permanent architecture, which was nonetheless rejected or ignored by 
administrators such as Glubb. 


“New” desert outposts: Mudawara, Bayir, and Azraq 


When Glubb took up his post in Transjordan, one of his first responsibilities was to 
identify the locations of three new desert forts and oversee their development. How- 
ever, none of these forts — located at Mudawara, Bayir, and Azraq — was in fact new 
at all (figure 3). Rather, they were sites that had a long role in the history of frontier 
occupation and nomad-state relations. Mudawara in southern Jordan, for example, 
dates back to the 9th century, when it was first developed as a stopping place on the 
hajj route; home to a natural spring, it provided water and shelter to pilgrims. By 
the early 16th century, however, its function had changed, and it appears in Ottoman 
sources as the stronghold of a Bedouin sheikh, Jughayman, who, far from providing 
protection to passing pilgrims, instead used the fort as a base from which to launch 
raiding expeditions against pilgrim caravans.” A few centuries later it had changed 
hands again, and was further developed as a hajj fort by the governor of Damascus 


22 This binary is of course complicated by the fact that the majority of Desert Patrol soldiers 
who occupied and manned the forts were themselves of Bedouin origin. The dynamics of 
co-opting indigenous peoples into colonial schemes for self-policing and internal control 
have been undertheorized in this context; although it is a complicated subject that would 
benefit from being fully explored in future research, | believe that Glubb saw the occupa- 
tion of the desert forts as having a ‘civilizing’ effect on Bedouin soldiers in the Desert Patrol, 
which separated them from their peers who continued to practice pastoralism and live in 
tents. This is evident in Glubb’s statement here juxtaposing the Desert Patrol with “the 
tribes who were outside”, symbolically enforcing a psychic division between the Bedouin 
tribespeople who occupied the forts and those who inhabited tents. See also Glubb’s dis- 
cussion of the forts as places where Bedouin Desert Patrol soldiers underwent spiritual and 
moral improvements, in Glubb, The Story of the Arab Legion, 103, 165-167. 

23 In some sources the castle is called Khirbet Jughayman instead of Mudawara after this 
sheikh. Contemporaneous sources also describe that Jughayman as well as other sheikhs 
of tribes along the hajj route were paid subsidies from the central government as long as 
they refrained from robbing pilgrims. Sources also mention that, after military intervention 
when Jughayman still continued to rob travelers, Jughayman’s sons and other members of 
the same tribe were among those who helped patrol the route and ensure its safety for 
pilgrims. This is just one of many examples in which parallels to British policies towards the 
Bedouin—subsidies as incentives against raiding, tribal members policing their own—can 
be detected historically. Andrew Petersen: The Medieval and Ottoman Hajj Route in Jordan: 
An Archaeological and Historical Study (Oxford/Oakville [London]: Oxbow Books; Council for 
British Research in the Levant, 2012), 122-126; Muhammad A.S. Bakhit: The Ottoman Province 
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between 1730 and 1733. Its period of Bedouin occupation has been largely forgot- 
ten; the first European traveler to visit wrote that “the fort is [...] defended [...] from 
the Beduins’ hostility,” implying that the site was constructed explicitly to keep the 
Bedouin out.” 

While there is perhaps some truth to this, Ottoman hajj forts were, like the 
British Desert Patrol outposts, simultaneously sites of both military control and 
of diplomacy. In addition to being militarized fortifications, they were also places 
where the government mediated with tribes, distributed subsidy payments in the 
form of money or grain, and where tribes could meet with government represen- 
tatives.” When hajj forts were no longer needed, either because routes changed 
or because their upkeep became too expensive, they were “left to the Bedouin.” 
Therefore, keeping in mind also the site’s proximity to water and the discussion 
above about the importance of access to water in a desert climate, we should recon- 
sider who, throughout the fort’s 1000-year-long history, its most frequent visitors 
are likely to have been. As a 1930 report on the placement of desert forts describes 
Mudawara, it is “admirably situated for obtaining information from tribes moving 
from the West to the South East,” a reminder that these sites were expediently 
located along migratory routes where tribes could benefit from the shelter and 
resources they provided.”’ These fluctuations over time in who used desert forts 
and for what purposes reveal the arbitrariness of identifying these sites solely as 
“imperial” in nature. Rather, Mudawara is just one example among many of an 
“imperial” site which over the course of time became subsumed into pastoralist 
lifestyles and migratory routes, complicating our perceptions of who such sites 
belong to and under whose auspices they were shaped. 

Bayir, a fort in central Jordan thought to have been developed under the patron- 
age of the Umayyad prince al-Walid II (r. 743-744), was similarly described as the 
“keystone of the corridor for raiding parties from the West and trade, car and camel 
routes.””* Bayir was also an important gathering site for members of the Banu Sakhr 


of Damascus in the Sixteenth Century (PhD dissertation, London, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1972), 24-26, 259-260. 
24 Charles Montagu Doughty: Travels in Arabia Deserta, Volume 2 (London: P.L. Warner, 1888), 56. 
25 Petersen, The Medieval and Ottoman Hajj Route in Jordan, 211. 


26 Ibid., 131. 
27 P Playfair, “Report on the Siting of Desert Intelligence Posts in Transjordan’”, 20 June 1930, 
TNA CO 831/10/1. 


28 Ibid. See also Fowden, Qusayr ‘Amra: Art and the Umayyad Elite in Late Antique Syria, 157-159. 
T.E. Lawrence also wrote about the strategic location of Bayir and its wells in his Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, in which he described Bayir as “a historic group of Ghassanid wells and ruins in the 
desert” (Thomas Edward Lawrence: Seven Pillars of Wisdom: A Triumph (London: Cape, 1935), 
chapter 49)). Exploitation of this strategic location by the state may date back to the site’s 
construction in late antiquity; see Stephen Urice’s suggestion that it was part of a “series 
of service stations placed conveniently where couriers or small caravans might switch off 
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Bedouin tribe, not just because of its wells but also because it is said to be the burial 
place of the Sakhr’s former leader, Sheikh As‘ad.”” Such landmarks - the grave sites 
of important figures in a tribe’s history — constitute important nodes on pastoral- 
ist migration routes. They are often found near wells or other places which tribes 
would have occasion to visit on their seasonal migrations, and marked out in the 
landscape by burial cairns or other funerary installations.*° Archaeologist Michael 
Frachetti describes the significance of continually revisited burial grounds in pas- 
toralist societies: “Mobile pastoralists construct their social geographies through the 
practical employment of, and investment in, historically meaningful places that ac- 


”3! Therefore, landmarks 


cumulate significance through a palimpsest of interactions. 
such as the graves of tribal notables constitute important sites not just in pastoral- 
ist geographies and interactions with the landscape but also in indigenous concep- 
tions of history and cultural heritage. In the context of the desert, where tribal lead- 
ers were buried near wells and wells were located near forts, this matrix of grave- 
well-fort means that we should read the architecture of the desert as having signif- 
icant cultural and historical meaning for indigenous populations. Control of water 
resources, as spelled out by Glubb above, is vital to imperial success in the desert. 
But rather than reading state-built installations to guard these resources solely as 
top-down mechanisms of control, we can also see how the built environment, by 
acting as a locus of tribal memory, serves Bedouin cultural practices and means of 
historical and cultural preservation. 
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Figure 4 Sir Keppel Archibald Cameron Creswell, General view of Qasr al-Azraq, pho- 
tographed early 2oth century. 


Like Bayir, Qasr Azraq (Figure 4) was described in British intelligence sources 
as “admirably situated from an intelligence point of view” and “the only place from 
which to feel the pulse of, and control, the whole district and its tribes.” First built 
as a fort by the Romans in the 3rd century CE, Azraq became famous in the modern 
era as T.E. Lawrence's base of operations during the Arab Revolt.” Lawrences own 
descriptions of Azraq reveal that the Bedouin tribes who participated alongside him 
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in the Arab Revolt had a long history of engagement with and usage of the castle. 
They guided Lawrence to the castle and told him stories about the building's past, 
revealing the role of the site in local folklore and Bedouin conceptions of their own 
histories.** Azraq’s significance in Bedouin cultures and its history of Bedouin oc- 
cupation has been largely forgotten. Today, a tourist plaque outside the castle reads: 
“Qasr al Azraq: Built by the Romans, rebuilt by Arabs under Izz ed Din Aybak during 
the Crusades and used by Lawrence”. The castle’s imperial history and usage by the 
‘great mer of history, in this case Lawrence and Mamluk sultan Izz al-Din Aybak, 
are thus emphasized to visitors. 

Bedouin presence at sites such as Mudawara, Bayir, and Azraq over time is diffi- 
cult to detect historically, as pastoralist peoples by definition occupy sites temporar- 
ily and leave relatively little archaeological trace. Nevertheless, both archaeological 
and documentary sources remain to suggest that these three sites, redeveloped un- 
der John Glubb’s oversight into places meant to control and surveil Bedouin tribes, 
had throughout history been economically and culturally significant to local pas- 
toralists. Despite having been originally constructed by imperial patrons, over the 
intervening centuries all three of these forts were used by Bedouin peoples in vary- 
ing ways; for shelter, for the collection of water, for tribal gatherings, as landmarks 
and repositories of tribal memory. Acknowledging these histories belies the impres- 
sion held by Mandate administrators that the mere presence of permanent archi- 
tecture in a predominantly nomadic context would function as a symbol of imperial 
control and dominance. Rather, throughout the history of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts such attempts at controlling nomadic peoples through permanent architec- 
ture have instead been adapted into and proved useful for pastoralist lifeways. This 
not only raises questions of the extent and effectiveness of imperial systems of no- 
madic control but also blurs binary oppositions between nomad and state. As I will 
now discuss, there is also evidence for Bedouin tribespeople as patrons of architec- 
ture, which further complicates the impression that all architecture in the desert is 
the creation of imperial patrons. 


Qa al-Jafr and Bedouin sheikhs as patrons of architecture 


The three Desert Patrol fortifications at Mudawara, Bayir, and Azraq were completed 
by 1933. Another outpost, Qa‘ al-Jafr in southern Jordan, which had originally been 
built by ‘Auda Abū Tayeh, a sheikh of the Banu Hiwaytat tribe, was also in use by the 
Desert Patrol by 1937. Abū Tayeh, a powerful leader whose support T. E. Lawrence 
considered vital to the success of the Arab Revolt, commissioned the palatial Qa‘ 
al-Jafr after the revolt but died before it could be finished.” Qa‘ al-Jafr was the site 
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of an important well and remained frequently visited by the Banu Hawaytat tribe 
so, despite being incomplete and already worse for wear, “full of bugs and snakes”, 
it was converted into a Desert Patrol post.” 

Though it has since fallen into ruins, aerial surveillance photographs from 
the 1920s show that the fort was built conspicuously in the style of a Roman 
quadriburgium, the type of military fort found throughout the Levant.*’ Aerial 
photographs also show Qa‘ al-Jafr surrounded by rows of Bedouin tents. The 
quadriburgium form, usually square with large projecting corner towers and a free- 
standing central tower, was built across the southern and eastern frontiers of the 
Roman Empire.” John Glubb’s proposed blueprint for the Desert Patrol outposts 
followed the quadriburgium model as well, albeit simpler and on a smaller scale.” 
However, Glubb’s recommendations for the architecture of the desert outposts 
came with a key caveat, as already mentioned: That a tent be set up outside its walls 
to welcome and host passing pastoralists and travelers.*° This, Glubb thought, was 
essential to collecting information and intelligence from nomadic peoples - to 
meet them in a space where they would be most comfortable. His recommendation 
evokes the image seen in the aerial photographs of Qa‘ al-Jafr, of a Roman-style fort 
surrounded by Bedouin tents. Glubb’s design for the forts emulated Roman models 
but with a Bedouin architectural adaptation; perhaps unbeknownst to Glubb, how- 
ever, this Roman model had already been adapted to a Bedouin context by a Bedouin 
patron. If we compare the image of Qa‘ al-Jafr - a Roman-style fort surrounded 
by tents — with Glubb’s design for the Desert Patrol forts, we are presented with 
virtually identical images. Again, the idea of British “control” of Bedouin subjects 
through architecture is thus called into question. Glubb’s “principles of desert con- 
trol” were predicated on the assumption that permanent architecture was anathema 
in a pastoralist context, thus why he sought to make the forts more palatable to 
visiting Bedouin with the addition of a tent. The forts themselves were meant to 
be seen as a symbol of empire and reminder of British presence and control. As I 
have discussed, however, there is no evidence that Bedouin peoples were inherently 
opposed to the construction of permanent architecture, and in fact only evidence to 
the contrary exists. 

In Qa‘ al-Jafr, we see a Bedouin patron responding to and emulating the sur- 
rounding ancient built environment. Likewise, the Desert Patrol forts at Mudawara, 
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Bayir, and Azraq were all to varying degrees influenced by historical Bedouin occu- 
pation. Therefore, the architectural history of Jordans desert region cannot be un- 
derstood as one of a direct succession of empires, seeking to control recalcitrant no- 
madic subjects through their building projects. Instead, interventions on the part 
of the Bedouin, who shaped the location, function, and appearance of the buildings 
around them, should be inserted into this lineage as well. Reframing our concep- 
tion of architectural history in this way reveals the idea of imperial control of the 
Bedouin through architecture for the mirage it is. For further evidence of this, we 
turn to Iraq, where British interactions with Ibn Sa‘ud and the Ikhwan shed further 
light on the use of architecture in policies for strategic control of the Bedouin and 
imperial conceptions of nomadic relationships to permanent architecture. 


Architecture and the Ikhwan Crisis (1927-1930) 
Ikhwan raids on Busayya 


Glubb’s approach to the architecture of frontier fortifications, as a symbol of em- 
pire that was also adapted to the needs and preferences of the local population, was 
a product of his earlier experiences in the administration of Iraq’s frontiers with 
Najd, where British attempts to control and surveil tribal populations while remain- 
ing conciliatory toward Najdi ruler Ibn Sa‘ud had undergone a prolonged process of 
trial and error. The most infamous, and most instructive, episode in this process was 
the Ikhwan revolt of 1927-1930. 

The crisis’ instigating factor was the construction of a desert police outpost at 
the wells of Busayya in southeastern Iraq, approximately 80 km from Iraq’s border 
with Najd. The fort’s construction was controversial from the outset. Article 3 of the 
‘Ugayr Protocol, signed in 1922 to define the borders of Iraq with Najd and Kuwait, 
stated that, “The two Governments mutually agree not to use the watering places and 
wells situated in the vicinity of the border for any military purpose, such as build- 


”4 Ibn Sa‘ud com- 


ing forts on them, and not to concentrate troops in their vicinity. 
plained to the British about the planned Busayya outpost in a letter in September 
1927, arguing that the outpost constituted a military fort and therefore violated the 
terms of the ‘Ugayr Protocol. The British responded that the outpost was “in no way 
offensive but is to check trans-frontier raiding to the mutual advantage of Iraq and 
Najd.” Moreover, they disagreed that the outpost violated the Protocol’s require- 


ment that the governments not use forts “in the vicinity” of the border, arguing that 
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Busayya lay well outside of what could be considered the border’s “vicinity”. Con- 
struction of the outpost went ahead. 

On the evening of 5 November 1927, a party of approximately 50 Ikhwan from the 
Mutayr tribe attacked the Busayya outpost.” The six policemen manning the fort 
were killed, in addition to 12 construction workers and an Iraqi official.** Ikhwan 
raids into southern Iraq continued over the next months, resulting in the deaths of 
hundreds of Iraqi tribespeople and the looting of tens of thousands of livestock.“ 
When “strongly worded protests” were conveyed to Ibn Sa‘ud on the actions of his 
subjects, he admitted that the raiders, led by the Mutayr tribe, had directly defied his 
instructions by conducting the raid, one of the first signs of the simmering Ikhwan 
rebellion against Ibn Sa'ud’s authority.** Nevertheless, Ibn Sa‘ud also implied to the 
British that “that the fault really lay with the Iraq Government in constructing the po- 
lice post [...] adding that if the police post were abandoned the raids would cease.”*” 

However, the British scheme for desert administration could not conceive of a 
policy in which forts were not used to control tribal mobility, prevent trans-border 
raiding, and express territorial sovereignty over the desert frontier. In a meeting of 
an Imperial Defence sub-committee set up to respond to the “Ikhwan situation’, Sir 
Edward Ellington, Air Officer Commanding in Iraq, complained that, “until recently, 
there had been no administration in the desert. That, in fact, had been the cause of 
the whole trouble. Tribes from Iraq and Syria had raided into Najd; Ibn Saud had 
requested us to stop it; and the establishment of the Posts was our response to his 
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request.”** 


As in Jordan, desert outposts became a cornerstone of British “adminis- 
tration in the desert”, and the British, and now also Ibn Sa‘ud, conceived of these 
outposts as a symbol of empire which was inherently at odds with pastoralist life- 
ways and practices. However, as was also the case in Jordan, in Iraq there is also ev- 


idence for Bedouin construction and uses of permanent architecture. 


Bedouin architecture in Iraq 


In 1924, Glubb first experimented with using an existing building as a station for 
controlling tribal movements at Abū Ghar, an Ottoman fort approximately 35 km 
north of the disputed police post at Busayya. As he would later repeat in Transjor- 
dan, he set up traditional guest tents outside the fort to welcome passing travel- 
ers and collect intelligence from them.” Once again, however, Glubb was emulating 
Bedouin models for architectural use. In the pre-Mandate period, the fort had been 
used as the site of a seasonal marketplace by local Bedouin tribes.°° The market had 
been under the protection of the sheikhs of the Muntifiq tribe, but under Mandate 
authority and with the attempted cessation of raiding practices, the Muntifiq had 
lost their political sway and the ability to carry out retaliatory raids against tribes 
who might try to raid the marketplace. With the increased fear of Ikhwan raids, the 
bazaar had ceased to function. Glubb proposed to reinstate the market under the 
protection of British soldiers in order to “materially assist desert administration by 
transforming Abi Ghar into a common desert market and Headquarters, and a cen- 
tre of information and gossip.”™ 

Elsewhere in Iraq, British officials gave Bedouin leaders the material and polit- 
ical support to construct their own outposts and exert inter-tribal control. In the 
1920s Fahd ibn Hadhdhal, sheikh of the ‘Amarat Bedouin tribe, constructed out- 
posts at the wells of Rutba and Muhaywir, both approximately 150 km from the Syr- 
ian border. He did so under British authority, having been invited to establish and 
man the posts as a place from which to surveil and subdue his fellow tribespeople. 
In exchange, his political authority over other Bedouin tribes in the region was vali- 
dated by the British, and he controlled tribes’ access to water and pasture. Although 
Muhaywir remained relatively undeveloped, Rutba eventually expanded into a full- 
fledged outpost (Figure 5), described by a visitor in 1934 as “practically the centre of 
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the desert...a remarkable junction for every kind of cross-desert traffic. [...] Eight 
years ago Rutba consisted of a few wells visited by the Bedouin. To-day there is a 
masonry fort garrisoned by Iraqi police and containing within its walls a comfort- 


able rest-house for travellers, a restaurant and a wireless station.” 


Figure 5 “Air route to Baghdad via Amman and the desert. Rutba wells from lower altitude, 


showing desert track to Baghdad”, American Colony of Jerusalem Photo Department, ca. 
1932-1936. 


Abū Ghar, Rutba, and Muhaywir are further examples of the phenomenon, al- 
ready discussed above, of Bedouin adaptations of “imperial” architectural modes 
and practices for their own use, as well as the eventual absorption of sites histori- 
cally created and used by the Bedouin into colonial systems for Bedouin control. 


Architecture and the Ikhwan crisis 


Underlying the Ikhwan crisis, however, was a perception on all sides that such archi- 
tectural practices among the Bedouin did not exist, and that any architectural inter- 
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ventions in the desert were anathema to its inhabitants. In a 1928 memorandum 
on the crisis, High Commissioner for Iraq Gilbert Clayton wrote that Ibn Sa‘ud had 
originally refused to agree to the ‘Uqayr Protocol on the grounds that “such a fron- 
tier, with its inevitable corollaries in the forms of posts and fortifications in the open 
desert, would be repugnant to his tribes.” Ibn Sa‘ud had only agreed to the treaty 
when Article 3, restricting military presence and fortifications around the frontier, 
was added. For this reason, he was particularly infuriated by the British seeming to 
renege on Article 3, continuing to argue that 


the habits and the mentality of the nomad tribes were such that the erection of a 
post at a water-point in the desert, even if built for peaceful purposes, was equiv- 
alentin their minds to a denial, or at any rate a serious restriction, of access to the 
water. [...] He kept repeating that it was precisely the question of desert fortifica- 
tions which had dictated his refusal to ratify the Muhammerah Convention, until 
Sir Percy Cox had offered him a guarantee against the construction of posts in the 
desert.” 


The British also continued to refuse to budge: 


Whatever form of organisation is adopted for the defence and administration of 
the desert tribes of Iraq, the maintenance ofa certain number of desert Posts is es- 
sential, not only for the purposes of defence, but also in order to restrain the tribes 
on the Iraq side of the border. It should be impressed on Ibn Saud that we regard 
the right of Iraq to administer its own territory, and to construct posts within it, as 
essentially a British interest.°° 


They were willing to be conciliatory, to an extent, on the number and placement of 
the posts, proposing to limit the number of Iraqi frontier posts to six, with only four 
near the Iraq-Najd border.*” While compromises in terms of logistics could be made, 
the principle of the matter could not be compromised: “The maintenance of Busaiyah 
and certain other desert posts is essential for the effective defence of Iraq by the 
existing garrison and that, therefore, it is impossible to give way to Ibn Saud on the 
principle involved in this question.”** 

As documentation of the Ikhwan crisis is primarily accessible in British archival 
records, it is difficult to detect the ideological truth behind Ibn Sa‘ud’s statements 


to the British, or behind the Ikhwar’s actions. For their part, the British believed that 
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Ibn Sa’ud’s “true motives probably lie deeper. He may well see in the Iraq posts, and in 
the increased efficiency of Iraq frontier administration, a check to his own dreams 
of territorial expansion.” The Ikhwan’s true motives in defying Ibn Saud and at- 
tacking Busayya are not speculated on in British records and are even more difficult 
to reconstruct historically. Nevertheless, there was a dominant perception from the 
authorities on both sides of the conflict — Ibn Sa‘ud on one side and British admin- 
istrators on the other — that the outposts represented a form of occupation of the 
desert that was inherently alien to the Bedouin. For Ibn Sa‘ud, the majority of whose 
citizens at this time still lived (semi-) nomadically, this was sufficient justification to 
object to the posts’ construction. For the British, this was an argument in their favor; 
desert outposts functioned as an “exhibition of solid unmoveable strength’ centered 
at key points on nomadic migration routes.®° The leaders on both sides of this con- 
flict seem to have believed that Ikhwan attacks on Busayya were directed against the 
outpost as a matter of principle, based in objections to and an incompatibility with 
permanent architecture. The conflict, or at least how the conflict was perceived and 
responded to by authorities, was thus premised on the notion that nomadic peoples 
could not abide the presence of permanent architecture in their landscape. Again, 
this notion neglects to account for the millennia-long history of Bedouin peoples in- 
teracting with, occupying, and building their own forts or castles — despite the fact 
that both British administrators and Ibn Sa‘ud were well aware of this history. 
Although they were surrounded by evidence to the contrary, in their responses to 
the Ikhwan crisis both the British and Ibn Sa‘ud perpetuated a broader perception of 
nomadic peoples as anti-architectural by nature. For the British, this served impe- 
rial ideological goals: As discussed throughout this chapter, separating the Bedouin 
from the cultural heritage of the desert’s built environment legitimated the British 
as the rightful imperial heirs to past empires which had similarly built in and devel- 
oped the desert and emphasized European rather than Arab imperial precedents. 
For Ibn Sa‘ud, the forts became a useful tool by which he was able to oppose British 
actions and profess his own Bedouin identity and affiliation with his Bedouin sup- 
porters. Glubb recorded Ibn Sa‘ud’s comments to the British during a 1928 confer- 
ence at Jeddah seeking to resolve the conflict: “At Uqair I understood from Cokus [Sir 
Percy Cox] that the protocol meant no forts in the desert. Now you say that the word- 
ing of the agreement does not mean that. How do I know? I am a Bedouin and that 
was what Cokus told me and I trusted him.”® The image Ibn Sa‘ud presents of the 
Bedouin is one of a people fundamentally incapable of even understanding archi- 
tectural terms and discourse. The conception held by outsiders of Bedouin identity 
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is thus predicated on their opposition to any engagement or affiliation with perma- 
nent architecture. In turn, desert architecture is conceptualized as belonging exclu- 
sively to empires and existing solely to control nomadic peoples, and the possibility 
of nomadic peoples engaging with and shaping their built environment is lost. In 
the final section of this chapter, we turn our attention to Great Britain and to under- 
standing how and where narratives of imperial precedents to British control of the 
Bedouin were formed and disseminated. 


Constructing the Bedouin as a Scholarly Subject, at Home and Abroad 


British Mandate officials’ ideas of Bedouin control as well as of Bedouin architec- 
tural practices were formed and disseminated not just in desert campgrounds and 
police forts, but also in British universities, museums, and lecture halls. Analyzing 
how figures such as Glubb, T.E. Lawrence, and their peers presented and packaged 
their work with the Bedouin and in the Levantine desert to a British audience illumi- 
nates the transcultural networks of thought, scholarship, and ideology contributing 
to British policies towards nomadic peoples. 

Academic societies such as the Royal Central Asian Society, the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, and the Royal Asiatic Society served as key locations where discussions 
of Britain's modern policies in the Middle East coincided with narratives of the 
region's history, cultural heritage, and indigenous peoples.” These societies’ mem- 
bership rosters consisted of the type of men discussed throughout this chapter: 
The officers, administrators, explorers, and archaeologists at work in the frontiers 
of Britains colonial territories, administering an arid zone that stretched from 
the Sinai to Balochistan. Despite the ecological and cultural diversity that Britains 
desert frontier territories and their inhabitants represented, they were perceived as 
a cohesive unit: The desert corridor.® These societies operated to fulfill the needs of 
their members to share experiences and insights with one another, and to attempt 
to work towards a universal policy for desert administration and the control of 
nomadic peoples. 

Publications and lectures by Mandate officials for the audience of academic so- 
cieties, more so than their governmental reports or meeting minutes, display these 
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officials’ engagement with the legacy of past empires in the desert. When publish- 
ing and presenting to an audience of their peers, many Mandate officers seized the 
opportunity to engage in their amateur interests in history and archaeology. Flight- 
Lieutenant Maitland of the Royal Air Force wrote in a 1927 article on his aerial obser- 
vations of the Transjordanian desert while flying the Cairo-Baghdad air mail route 
that “this is the ancient frontier of the desert; and Kasr Kharana, Kasr Amra and 
Kasr Azrak shew that the raiding- Bedouin was as real a menace to the Romans and 
Byzantines as they are to the cultivator to-day.” Of the three buildings Maitland 
cites as constituting the “ancient” Roman frontier, however, only Azraq, discussed 
above, actually dates to the Roman period in construction. Nevertheless, British 
officials mapped a distorted, ahistorical image of the Roman frontier and nomad- 
state interactions in the Roman period onto the contemporary landscape, simulta- 
neously justifying British policies by claiming inspiration from ancient Rome and 
degrading the Bedouin by portraying them as unchanged since antiquity and there- 
fore archaic and uncivilized. 

Also in 1927, Commander Charles Craufurd, a Royal Navy officer who served for 
sixteen years on ships in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, presented a lecture hypoth- 
esizing to have found the Biblical “lost land of Ophir” in the Hadhramaut region of 
Yemen.” He drew an indirect comparison between King Solomon's supposed strat- 
egy for controlling his “Bedouin” subjects and modern British methods for Bedouin 
control, stating that Bedouin raiding along the eastern frontier of Solomon's king- 
dom inspired Solomon to provide the Bedouin with gainful employment in the fa- 
cilitation of trade routes. Later, claiming that “the Palestine of today is closely com- 
parable to the Palestine of [Solomon's] day,” he suggested that the British military 
should look to Biblical precedents for the militarization and defense of the desert. 
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66 Qasr Kharrana and Qusayr ‘Amra both date to the Umayyad period in construction; Khar- 
rana was likely built by al-Walid | sometime between 705 and 715, while Qusayr ‘Amra was 
likely built by al-Walid Il sometime between 723 and 743. The exact function of either build- 
ing is unknown; while Qusayr ‘Amra’s primary function was as a bathhouse, the question 
remains as to why this elaborate, lavishly decorated fort was built in this particular area of 
rural eastern Jordan. The authors of the definitive texts on both Qasr Kharrana and Qusayr 
‘Amra agree that, much like with the hajj forts, these qusir also served an important politi- 
cal function as meeting places between tribal leaders and government representatives. For 
more on Qusayr ‘Amra, see Fowden, Qusayr ‘Amra: Art and the Umayyad Elite in Late Antique 
Syria and for Qasr Kharrana, see Urice, Qasr Kharana in the Transjordan. 

67 C. Craufurd: “Lost Lands of Ophir”, in: Journal of The Royal Central Asian Society 14:3 (1927), 
227-237. 

68 Ibid., 232. 


A Fort under Another Name 


He was far from the only one to portray British involvement in the Middle East in 
a prophetic, Biblical mold.® For example, in June 1931 a lecture was given by Captain 
Rees of the Royal Air Force to the Royal Asiatic Society on the perceived geographical 
parallels between the route traveled by T.E. Lawrence during the Arab Revolt and the 
route traveled by the ancient Israelites during the Exodus out of Egypt.”° Titled “In 
the Footsteps of Israel and Transjordan: The Exodus and Lawrence of Arabia’, Rees’ 
lecture claimed that his aerial observations of the landscape had led him to the con- 
clusion that many of the locations of Lawrence’s travels and exploits in the region, 
recently made famous in Seven Pillars of Wisdom, were the same as Biblical locations 
described in the Book of Exodus, drawing a parallel between the Israelites’ divine de- 
livery to the promised land and Lawrence as a savior of the Arabs. In addition to the 
general ahistoricity of his argument, he identifies several of the later buildings used 
by Lawrence as having been used by the Israelites’ on their flight. As these exam- 
ples show, both Roman and biblical precedents for British activities and policies in 
the Middle East possessed significant cultural and political capital, premised on the 
perceived greatness of ancient Rome as the foundation of Western civilization and 
onthe spiritual resonances of Judeo-Christian traditions. Throughout these sources, 
the British are presented as the modern heirs to bygone empires, while the Bedouin 
are portrayed as static and unchanging since the Biblical period. Therefore, the em- 
ulation of ancient modes for Bedouin control, in the form of militarized architecture 
and internal police forces, is rationalized and given legitimacy through the weight 
of seemingly successful historical precedent. 

Renowned individuals such as T.E. Lawrence and Gertrude Bell not only gen- 
erated enormous popular interest in the history, archaeology, and ethnography of 
the Holy Land, but also set a precedent for the figure of the archaeologist-slash-ad- 
ministrator-slash-spy. The proliferation and popularity of academic societies for the 
study of Britain’s colonies in the interwar period likewise gave rise to a class of schol- 
arly administrators. In their publications and lectures, aimed both at colleagues and 
peers as well as a more general public audience, Mandate officials created an image 
of imperial Britain as heir to the material and architectural legacy of past empires.” 
The porous line between the roles of administrator and archaeologist meant that 
while officials could rarely publicly comment on policy or strategy, the realms of ar- 
chaeology and history gave administrators an opportunity to formulate a connection 
between their work in the region and the precedents set by imperial forebears. 


69 Michael Talbot/Anne Caldwell/Chloe Emmott: “Perceiving Palestine: British Visions of the 
Holy Land”, in: Jerusalem Quarterly 82 (2020), 50-76. 

70 V.C. Rees: “Notes of the Quarter”, in: The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland 4 (1931), 957-985. 

71 Fletcher, British Imperialism and “the Tribal Question”, 19-66. 
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Figure 6 Qasr Kharana and men, photographed ca. 1920s by John Glubb. 


In this context, the form and appearance of the desert outposts takes on a new 


light. While equipment such as planes and armored cars helped the British military 
to control nomadic subjects, they also helped propel the study of the archaeology of 
the Levant. Articles on archaeological findings made through aerial reconnaissance 
were widely disseminated, accompanied by photographs. When ancient buildings 
in the desert were discovered by these means and details of them published, they 
were assumed to be, and portrayed as, evidence of imperial fortifications against 
nomadic incursions.” Whether accurate or not, this assumption meant that the 
British desert outposts were perceived and received as following in the footsteps 
of previous imperial models. The architecture of Glubb’s desert forts reinforced 
this impression: To a lay audience, photographs of a Roman fort or one of Glubb’s 
newly-built outposts were virtually indistinguishable from each other. In the words 
of Glubb’s biographer, his “photos of his men camping in the desert palaces of 
Transjordan or emerging line ahead from toy soldier forts were, like the Foreign 
Legion, the stuff of legend”” (Figure 6). The conjoined tools of archaeology, history, 
architecture, and photography were marshaled to validate British policy vis-a-vis 
the Bedouin. At the same time, the emphasis on imperial predecessors in the archi- 
tecture of the desert severed Bedouin claims to the history and cultural heritage of 
such buildings. 


72 “Trans-Jordan”, in: Journal of The Royal Central Asian Society 12:1 (1925), 16-119. 
73 Royle, Glubb Pasha, 182. 


A Fort under Another Name 


When all forms of building in the desert look like empire, these buildings are 
thus placed in diametric opposition to the empire’s subjects. British modes of 
Bedouin control through the use of permanent architecture were based on miscon- 
ceptions both of nomadic peoples as inherently opposed to the construction and 
occupation of permanent architecture, and of historical architecture in the desert 
region as evidence of imperial precedents for Britain's “principles of desert control”. 
As I have discussed throughout this chapter, there is an abundance of evidence 
from throughout history for Bedouin construction, repurposing, and occupation 
of desert forts. During the Mandate period itself, Bedouin tribespeople built and 
used an array of permanent sites. It is likely impossible to fully understand how 
and why Mandate administrators seemingly rejected this evidence that was readily 
available to them and continued to implement a strategy for Bedouin control which 
was predicated on the belief that the mere presence of architecture was incompat- 
ible with pastoralism. However, by unpacking the degree to which British policies 
for Bedouin control were based on Orientalizing stereotypes and false narratives 
both of nomadic peoples and of the desert’s built environment, we can also begin 
to analyze the true nature and extent of imperial “control” of the desert and the 
Bedouin. By understanding the Bedouin both as architects and as creators of and 
heirs to material culture and architectural heritage, we can identify the role of the 
Bedouin in shaping the natural and built environments of the Middle East, a role 
that is typically only assigned to imperial actors. Through this lens, entrenched 
binaries between nomad and state, empire and subject, colonizer and colonized 
begin to break down, framing the Bedouin as actors with a significant degree of 
agency within and alongside systems of imperial control. 
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Loopholes in the Law 
How the Performance of British Masculinity 
Saved the Lives of Honor Killers in Mandatory Palestine 


Katie Laird 


Mohammed Joumeh Abu Kalbein was his parents’ oldest son and the leader of his 
family in the village of Silwan, just outside of Jerusalem. For months, the family had 
been troubled by rumors and gossip surrounding Mohammed’s sister, Naameh, and 
her conduct with men in the village. Shamed by his sister’s worsening reputation, 
Mohammed went to her house and stabbed her to death with a kitchen knife, killing 
both her and her unborn child while her ten-year-old son watched. The next day he 
told police he had killed Naameh because of her “bad character”. During his sub- 
sequent trial, the court asked Mohammed why he should not be punished for his 
crime. His response: “I defended my honour.” 

The sufficiency of male honor as an excuse for murder appeared self-evident. 

Mohammed and Naamel’s story is a typical example of what has been termed an 
“honor killing”. What qualifies as an honor killing can vary, and has provoked con- 
siderable debate over the past three decades. The Council of Europe Committee on 
Equal Opportunity offered the following definition in 2003: “The murder of awoman 
by aclose family member or partner as a result of (suspected or alleged) shame be- 
ing brought on a family by the action (a suspicion or allegation will be enough) of the 
woman.” This particular type of violence is regarded by many in the communities 
that practice it as not only justifiable, but necessary to absolve the woman's family of 
the shame her behavior has brought upon them. 

Honor killings have become a common topic of debate and concern over the 
past few decades, and for good reason. A 2018 study published by the United Na- 
tions found that 50,000 women around the world are killed every year by intimate 


1 “In Defence of Family Honour”, The Palestine Post, 21 December 1939. The identity or where- 
abouts of the child’s father are not mentioned in the report. 

2 Ann Cryer: “So-called ‘Honour Crimes’: Council of Europe Committee on Equal Opportuni- 
ties for Women and Men, Report 9720”, Council of Europe Parliamentary Assembly, 7 March 
2003, http://assembly.coe.int/nw/xml/XRef/X2H-Xref-ViewHTML.asp?FilelD=10068&lang= 
EN (accessed 11 May 2022). 
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partners or family members.’ Described as a “pandemic of femicide and gender- 


based violence against women,” 


conversations about honor killings often arise 
among American and western European media in response to lurid images of 
women being stoned or sensational stories of stabbings and stranglings in places 
like Turkey, Afghanistan, or Saudi Arabia. Such accounts have also been used to 
further geopolitical agendas in the time-honored tradition of “white men saving 
brown women from brown men.” 

And yet, for all the talk that surrounds these tragedies, very little scholarship 
exists exploring the history of the phenomenon. Naameh’s murder took place almost 
a century ago when Palestine was under British rule, but it still bears an uncanny 
resemblance to many of the honor-motivated murders that occur today, such as the 
indictment filed in December 2021 by German prosecutors against two brothers who 
murdered their older sister for divorcing her husband and pursuing a “Western way 
of life.”® 

One of the unfortunate results of the current discourse about honor killings has 
been an essentialization of the phenomenon as Islamic, and a propagation of the 
view that honor killings are endemic to Muslim-majority communities and cultures. 
This discourse is not new; it is merely an echo and continuation of the rhetoric used 
to justify administrations like the British Mandate over Palestine. In her seminal 
work on the complexity of Muslim women's lives, Lila Abu-Lughod has argued that 
to ignore the “dynamic historical transformations” of honor crimes “strip[s] them 
of moral complexity” and fails to understand the inherent structural inequalities 


3 Dubravka Simonovic: “Urgent action needed to end pandemic of femicide and violence 
against women, says UN expert”, United Nations Humans Rights Office of the High Commis- 
sioner, 25 November 2020, https://www.ohchr.org/EN/NewsEvents/Pages/DisplayNews.asp 
x?News|D=26533S&LanglD=E (accessed 11 May 2022). The standard estimate for honor killing 
specifically has hovered around 5000 for over a decade. (See “Impunity for domestic vio- 
lence, ‘honour killings’ cannot continue”, UN News, 4 March 2010, https://news.un.org/en/ 
story/2010/03/331422 (accessed 11 May 2022). However, the general consensus is that such 
estimates are extremely low, given the long history of underreporting of such crimes. 

4 Simonovic, “Urgent action needed”. 

5 Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak: “Can the Subaltern Speak?”, in: Patrick Williams/Laura Chrisman 
(eds.): Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory: A Reader (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1994), 92. As one example of this, the George W. Bush administration drew on such 
images and a discourse of oppressed Muslim women and the American duty to rescue them 
to garner support for the 2001 U.S. invasion of Afghanistan. See, for instance, Laura Bush's 
radio address: Laura Bush: “Radio Address”, The White House, 17 November 2001, archived 
version available at https://georgewbush-whitehouse.archives.gov/news/releases/2001/11/ 
20011117.html (accessed 11 May 2022). 

6 “Germany: 2 men charged in killing of their sister”, Associated Press, 28 December 2021, https:/ 
/apnews.com/article/europe-germany-berlin-478931¢3c1f59502b412af8ded53415f (accessed 
11 May 2022). 
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that inform the practice.’ This chapter attempts to follow Abu-Lughod’s directive 
by restoring historicity to honor killings in Palestine through analyzing British par- 
ticipation in and reactions to the practice during the Mandatory period (1920-1948). 

As one of the top industrial and imperial powers of the early 20th century, Britain 
embodied the contradictions of a self-proclaimed liberal democracy’s attempts to 
reconcile “Eastern” culture with those acultural values the British attributed to the 
European Enlightenment. And yet, for the better part of 30 years, British Mandate 
officials excused, downplayed, and commuted the sentences of honor killers while 
simultaneously upholding death sentences for murderers motivated by the more 
pedestrian motive of pecuniary gain. 

Badi Hasisi and Deborah Bernstein are so far the only scholars to have written 
on this topic. In their compelling 2016 article, “Multiple Voices and the Force of Cus- 


m 


tom on Punishment: Trial of ‘Family Honor Killings”, Hasisi and Bernstein suggest 
that British officials’ pattern of leniency for honor killers was motivated by the over- 
riding need to prevent public unrest, the assumption being that to impose execu- 
tion for these crimes that had barely been prosecuted as manslaughter under Ot- 
toman rule would provoke a backlash.® In this chapter, I will argue that, while the 
British did seek to minimize conflict in the region, it was precisely because the vic- 
tims of honor violence - always women of “bad character”? — threatened the dom- 
inant British masculinity that British officials refused to fully punish the men who 
eliminated that threat for them. 

While Hasisi and Bernstein focused on the legal decisions reviewed first by the 
Supreme Court and then passed on to the High Commissioner, I analyzed a broader 
swath of honor cases, including those that never went beyond the District Court 
level. Including the lower courts’ decisions in the analysis provides a more expansive 
view of how judges were conceptualizing honor as a mitigating factor in murder, 
particularly in light of the 1927 Supreme Court holding that a woman's character 
could be used in determining the defendant’s guilt.” I also analyzed murder cases 


7 Lila Abu-Lughod: Do Muslim Women Need Saving? (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2015), 136. 

8 Badi Hasisi/Deborah Bernstein: “Multiple Voices and the Force of Custom on Punishment: 
Trial of ‘Family Honor Killings’ in Mandate Palestine”, in: Law and History Review 34:1 (2016), 
115-154. 

9 As Abu Kalbein described his sister to the authorities during his trial. “In Defence of Family 
Honour”, The Palestine Post, 21 December 1939. 

10 Assize Appeal 16/26, Abu Jasser v. Attorney General, 2 Rotenberg 543 (1927). This holding surely 
influenced all of the lower courts’ decisions in subsequent years, with the net result of dra- 
matically lowering the number of cases that were charged as murder — which were instead 
charged as manslaughter. This would also mean that review by the higher courts and the 
High Commissioner never happened. Hasisi and Bernstein never mention this decision in 
their analysis. 
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unrelated to honor, for the purpose of establishing a comparative framework that 
would illuminate the assumptions underpinning judges’ thoughts on provocations 
such as honor violations that justified mitigation.” I drew on the work of British 
historians about British murder rates and punishments to show how Mandate 
judges treated the murder of women in Palestine compared to murders of women 
in Britain. Newspaper articles in Palestine often reported on family honor murders, 
and correspondence from and between British officials to the Colonial Office reveals 
the way these men were thinking and talking about women in Palestine and their 
place in the social order. 

The ambivalence with which officials treated honor violence a century ago still 
haunts contemporary conversations about the phenomenon. For instance, many 
have advocated for the elimination of the term honor killing entirely, as, “No killing 
of a woman, no matter what the reason, is honorable,” and conceding to the use of 
the term “serves the purpose of preserving the social power of informal structures 
and fulfilling their material and social interests.”” Nadera Shalhoub-Kevorkian has 
proposed using the term “femicide” as an alternative descriptor for “all violent acts 


11 Not only does this comparative analysis enrich knowledge on honor violence, but casting a 

wider net catches many of the honor killings that were categorized under the lower charge 
of manslaughter by judges, or else disguised to look like “ordinary” homicides, accidents, or 
suicides. In his study of 17th century Jerusalem, Dror Ze'evi found an unusually high number 
of court records describing the “accidental” deaths of women and girls, while there were 
virtually no records of females being murdered for reasons of honor. Ze’evi points out that 
when the death of a female was reported to authorities, evidence given by a male relative 
frequently sufficed, even when the cause of death was suspicious, such as girls accidentally 
tumbling off roofs or stones accidentally “falling” onto their heads. As Ze’evi wryly notes, 
“Reports of this kind, about women who slid into wells, fell off roofs, or were buried by 
stone avalanches, are fairly numerous, certainly more so than similar cases involving men. 
This may suggest that women worked on roofs, near wells, or in small stone quarries more 
than men did, but it is more likely that these incidents represent attempts to avoid murder 
charges where questions of ‘family honor’ were concerned.” (Dror Zeevi: An Ottoman Century: 
The District of Jerusalem in the 1600s (New York: SUNY Press, 1996), 177-78). 
This practice has continued into the 21st century, as reports such as Tina Susman and Ceaser 
Ahmed demonstrated during the 2003 American invasion of Iraq. Ahmed and Susman found 
that much of the increase in violence against women in the wake of the invasion took the 
form of honor killings, which, according to human-rights advocates, were often disguised 
to look like “regular” homicides (Tina Susman/Cesar Ahmed: “Tale of murder, rape and tra- 
dition”, Los Angeles Times, 23 April 2009, https://www.latimes.com/archives/la-xpm-2009-ap 
r-23-fg-iraq-womanz23-story.html (accessed 11 May2022)). 

12 Nadera Shalhoub-Kervorkian/Suhad Daher-Nashif: “Femicide and Colonization: Between 
the Politics of Exclusion and the Culture of Control”, in: Violence Against Women 19:3 (2014), 
295-315, here 297. “Informal structures” in this context refers to the traditional, kin-based 
structures of power and social control versus formal, usually legal or government-based 
structures of power. 
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that instill a perpetual fear in women or girls of being killed under the justification 
of honor.” While I acknowledge these concerns, the term honor killing stems from 
the actors’ own definition and view of familial relations and gender power struc- 
tures. In an effort to understand the actors on their own terms, I will use the term 
while recognizing that it is a type of femicide, which refers to the larger category of 
killing women for reasons rooted in gender. I also recognize and reject the term's 
inherent attribution of blame to the victim, who, in the killer’s view, causes her own 
death through her aberrant conduct. 

Such aberrant conduct was viewed by some Palestinian communities as a ma- 
jor destabilizer of community cohesion, something which was already under threat; 
first from the Great War, to which Palestine lost at least six percent ofits population, 
and next, to the invasion and occupation of the British.” In just under six years, in 
other words, the social structure Palestinians had known for over 400 years crum- 
bled.” As a result, there was perhaps no group more intensely focused on and con- 
flicted about identity formation than the population of Palestine during the ensu- 
ing interwar period, with Arab Muslims and Arab Christians and Mizrahi Jews and 
newly arrived European/Ashkenazi Jews, as well as Zionists and anti-Zionists and 
the British all thrown together, jockeying for the power to establish what it meant 
to be Palestinian. The stakes were high, for whoever won this battle would establish 
the norms and determine the definitions, set up the boundaries of belonging, and 
punish those who breached them. 

Often obscured in the shadow of this identity quagmire were the evolving no- 
tions of gender that informed and underpinned the entire process. Competing con- 
cepts of masculinity in interwar Palestine were undergoing significant changes be- 
fore, during, and after the Great War. If one accepts Joan Scott’s proposition that 
gender serves as “one of the recurrent references by which political power has been 
conceived, legitimized, and criticized,” an analysis of how gender influenced British 
responses to the killing of women for family honor illuminates important ways all 


13 Ibid. 

14 Abigail Jacobson: “Negotiating Ottomanism in Times of War: Jerusalem During World War 
| Through the Eyes of a Local Muslim Resident”, in: International Journal of Middle East Studies 
40:1 (2008), 69-88. 

15 Itis tempting to speculate whether the rate of honor violence increased due to the up- 
heaval and large-scale dissolution of the social structure, as social scientists have found 
that violence against women often experiences an upsurge during such periods. (See, for 
example, Donna Pankhurst, “Post-war backlash violence against women: What can ‘mas- 
culinity’ explain”, in: Donna Pankhurst (ed.): Gendered peace: Women’s struggles for post-war 
justice and reconciliation (New York: Routledge, 2007), 293-320; Henny Sleigh et al.: “I can do 
women’s work’: Reflections on engaging men as allies in women’s economic empowerment 
in Rwanda”, in: Gender & Development 21:1 (2013), 15-30. However, further research needs to 


be done to determine pre-war rates of violence in Palestine. 
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parties were negotiating across class, racial, and political divides to define and chal- 


lenge current structures of power in the quicksand of interwar Palestinian politics.” 


The Logic of Honor Killings 


Evidence of honor violence has appeared among many cultures, countries, religions, 


and ethnicities.’” Given such a wide variety of settings, it is unquestionably a contin- 


gent and complex phenomenon.** Recep Dogan has also argued that honor killings 


are “qualitatively different from other kinds of murders.”” First, the meaning of the 


word “honor” in the context of an honor killing is not an accumulative commod- 
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17 
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Joan Scott: “Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis”, in: The American Historical 
Review 91:5 (1986), 1053-1075. 

Although the majority of honor killings today take place in communities where Islam is the 
majority religion, honor violence featured in various forms in a wide variety of religious 
cultures and legal codes long before some adherents to Islam adopted the practice. Even 
with the inherently vast underreporting that must be assumed with such a crime, early 
twenty-first century numbers show that honor crimes have been reported in at least 31 
countries around the world, including Argentina, Australia, Bangladesh, Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Haiti, Guatemala, India, Israel, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Palestine, Peru, Punjab, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, Uganda, 
the UK, the U.S., Venezuela, and Yemen (United Nations 2002, 4, 10, 12). Ancient Roman 
law actually punished men who failed to kill their wives or daughters who misbehaved 
sexually, and Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and various states in the United States all allowed 
for a variety of mitigating defense for honor killings until well into the 20th century. (See 
Matthew A. Goldstein: “The Biological Roots of Heat-of-Passion Crimes and Honor Killings”, 
in: Politics and the Life Sciences 21:2 (2002), 28-37; “The Horror of Honor Killings, even in U.S.”, 
Amnesty International, 10 April 2012, https://www.amnestyusa.org/the-horror-of-honor-killi 
ngs-even-in-us/ (accessed 11 May 2022)). 

As most honor killings today take place in Muslim communities, some assert that very con- 
servative and pointed interpretations of the Qur’an could conclude that the book condones 
the practice, but others vigorously oppose this, claiming that the Qur’an strictly forbids the 
practice (see Salam Alkhatib: “Social Death: A Grounded Theory Study of the Emotional and 
Social Effects of Honour Killing on Victims’ Family Members — A Palestinian Family Perspec- 
tive.” (PhD dissertation, University of Manchester, 2012)). See also Andrzej Kulczycki/Sarah 
Windle: “Honor Killings in the Middle East and North Africa”, in: Violence Against Women 17:11 
(2011), 1442-1464. It is also worth noting that honor killings have not been present in regions 
such as Indonesia and Malaysia, which have some of the highest populations of Muslims 
in the world (see Pieternella van Doorn-Harder: Women Shaping Islam: Qu’ran in Indonesia 
(Urbana/Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2006), 15). 

Recep Dogan: “Is Honor Killing a ‘Muslim Phenomenon” Textual Interpretations and Cultural 
Representations”, in: Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs, 31:3 (2011), 423-440, 423. 
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ity that can be earned.”° This first kind of honor, referred to in Arabic as sharaf, can 
be earned by acts of bravery or the attainment of wealth and power. The concept of 
honor that fuels honor killings, however, is called ‘rd, and applies to the entire patri- 
lineal clan, as opposed to just the individual.” ‘Ird cannot be earned or increased; it 
can only be diminished, and usually only by acts of the female members of the clan.” 

The literature is generally consistent in concluding that this asymmetrical power 
structure developed over time in communities lacking strong centralized leader- 
ship.” Kinship-based clans required constant vigilance to protect the group from 
external threats. The need for protection was valued most heavily for female mem- 
bers of the clan to maintain the purity of clan bloodlines.” This kind of social struc- 
ture often results in women possessing “immense negative power”,” as their bodies 
are seen as the “boundaries of their nations”, the only viable options to both phys- 
ically and culturally perpetuating the kin group.” Honor violence can be seen as a 
control mechanism for a group's reproduction and survival. An attack on a woman's 
body was regarded as an attack on the group as a whole, and particularly on those 
men responsible for the group’s protection and survival. In this way, a man’s honor 
was contingent upon his ability and success at protecting the women in his group 
from being “contaminated” by outsiders.”” 


20 Although | use the Arabic term for this type of honor, this is more due to the region of focus 
for this chapter as opposed to any implication that such a concept is endemic to or even 
at all pervasive in Arabic-speaking cultures. As footnote 17 discusses, honor systems have 
existed in dozens of cultures and nationalities throughout history. 

21 +Nancy V. Baker/Peter R. Gregware/Margery A. Cassidy: “Family Killing Fields: Honor Ratio- 
nales in the Murder of Women”, in: Violence Against Women 5:2 (1999), 164-184. Baker et al. 
distinguish between “systems of honor” that rely on the behavior of others to prop them 
up and those that depend on internal factors, or the merits of the individual. They argue 
that those communities with systems that lean on others for honor of the power holders 
are integral to the perpetuation of violence against weaker members of the group. 

22 Manar Hasan: “The Politics of Honor: Patriarchy, the State and the Murder of Women in the 
Name of Family Honor’, in: The Journal of Israeli History 21:1/2 (2002), 1-37. 

23 Cees Mari/Sawitri Saharso: “Honour Killing: A Reflection of Gender, Culture and Violence”, 
in: Netherlands Journal of Social Sciences 37:1 (2001), 52-73. 

24 “Racist practitioners must enforce domination not just on their racial targets but on both 
sides of the purported racial divide. For instance, racism demands domestic gender domina- 
tion, too. Preventing ‘contamination’ of women of a group by men of another race requires 
restricting women’s personal choices.” (Ben Kiernan: Blood and Soil: A World History of Genocide 
and Extermination from Sparta to Darfur (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), 22). 

25 Deniz A. Kandiyoti: “Emancipated but unliberated? Reflections on the Turkish case”, in: Fem- 
inist Studies 13:2 (1987), 317-338, here 322. 

26 Valerie M. Hudson: Sex and World Peace (New York: Columbia University Press, 2012), 7. 

27 Aylin Akpinar: “The honour/shame complex revisited: violence against women in the migra- 
tion context”, in: Women’s Studies International Forum 26:5 (2003), 425-442. Akpinar focuses 
on Turkish immigrant women in Sweden and the control that male relatives exercise over 
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The pressure men face to protect in this context almost inevitably mutates into 
a need to control and possess.”* This rationale also underpins the occasional killing 
of rape victims, as a woman's will has no bearing in the status of her male relatives’ 
honor; her defilement, whether consensual or not, represents her relatives’ failure 
to protect her. Thus, as the embodied symbol of family’s tainted honor, she must be 
eliminated.” 

I argue that the shame men feel in these situations is a direct result of the de- 
mands of a contingent and dynamic masculinity. Should a different masculinity be 
constructed, in which a man’s worth were not tied to the sexual choices of his female 
relatives, much of that shame would likely dissipate, sparing the lives of countless 
women and girls. But men embedded in this particular gender dynamic are led to 
see themselves as victims, not perpetrators. This in turn “animates one’s sense of 
justice, i.e., retaliation for harm received. Retributive acts are seen by its perpetra- 


30 


tors as fair and righteous deeds.”*° By acting out sexually, the women in their lives 


publicly expose a man’s lack of control. Lack of control diminishes this form of mas- 
culinity, causing intense shame. Shame, in the words of historian George Stearn, is 


31 


“a cry for recognition and respect.” By using violence to establish control over the 


woman who diminishes his manhood, a man restores equilibrium to the original 


female relatives in situations in which ethnic identity takes on elevated importance while 
living in a foreign environment. Women are controlled and abused, Akpinar argues, because 
of “the function of women as carriers and bearers of group identity”. As such, “the definition 
of acceptable femininity” in such circumstances shifts to mirror the blood boundaries of 
their ethnic community.” 

28 Hudson, Sex and World Peace, 6-7. 
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structure of the country”, The Vancouver Sun, April 2005. Susman and Caesar reported on an 
incident where a young woman in a prison north of Baghdad wrote home begging for help 
after becoming pregnant from multiple rapes by prison guards. Her brother responded by 
traveling to the prison and, with permission from the guards, walking into his sister’s cell 
and shooting her dead. According to the two journalists, the brother murdered his sister 
and her five-month fetus in order to avoid the shame her condition would have imputed to 
the family. 

30 Peter N. Stearns: Shame: A Brief History (Chicago/Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2017), 
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power dynamic, that of the man’s “perennial sense of entitlement to women’s bod- 
32 


ies.”** While he may have failed to control her sexual behavior, he will exercise the 
ultimate control by ending her life. 

Because shame in this context is connected with the bloodline of a kin group, the 
majority of honor killings are perpetrated by a woman's agnate relatives, although 
sometimes that could include her husband, ifhe happens to be within the same clan. 
As such, cousins, brothers, uncles, and fathers tend to be the most common perpe- 
trators of honor crimes.” A common feminist interpretation of honor violence cen- 
ters on their function as enforcing the patriarchal demand of “clear familial connec- 
tions and lines of inheritance.” Killing the female involved in the sexual violation is 
often seen as the “cheaper social price” than killing the man with whom the offense 
was committed, as that could instigate a blood feud with his family that could last 
years.” 

Itis perhaps easy to underestimate the enormous pressure faced by men in com- 
munities where honor operates as a powerful tool of social control. A man in such 
a community is “constantly forced to prove his honor”, and he frequently “uses the 
concept of honor and shame in order to assess his own conduct and that of his fel- 


lows.”3¢ 


However, similar pressure is not unknown to men even in communities that 
do not use honor violence. Researchers have found that achieving manhood in many 
North American and European communities is both “elusive” and “tenuous;” that it 
not only must be proven by a set of established rituals or skills — in contrast to wom- 
anhood, which is seen as a biological inevitability — but that even if earned, its re- 
tention is not guaranteed.” In other words, performing masculinity is a lifelong en- 
deavor, the rules are often changing, and it is always at risk of being undermined.*® 

In his fieldwork interviewing convicted honor killers in Turkey, Recep Dogan 


concluded that many times, the decision to kill the transgressing family member 
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is “an acute dilemma’ for the killer, as he must decide between “insult, humilia- 
tion, exclusion and condemnation’ from his community or a lengthy prison sentence 
and the possibility of execution from the law.” The following excerpt describes this 
dilemma experienced by a man who finally killed his daughter after experiencing 
months of intense social shame: 


My daughter used to run away. | used to spend most of my time to look for my 
daughter and bring her back. | used to go to the train station at night, where 
youngsters hung around, to look for my daughter. But many people, including my 
own brothers, did not believe me. They were accusing me of forcing my daughter 
into prostitution. They used to say ‘You found a way to earn easy money, soon you 
will bea patron. [...] At nights, even after midnight, they would shout, ‘You are run- 
ning a house, you are doing this business; you are dishonourable. Your daughter 
is a slut? As | spent most of my time looking for her, | was having difficulty to find 
a permanent job as a concrete worker. Such treatment went on for a long time. 
Then | thought that moving to another town might solve my problem. However, 
when I was packing, my daughter objected to the idea of moving and said ‘I will 
do it my own way. | chose my path and | am happy with it’ So, | lost my control and 
killed my daughter by using a rope that | was using for packing.*° 


Notably, some have argued that the responsibility in many North American and Eu- 
ropean communities for controlling a woman's actions has merely transferred from 
a communal context to “the individual man”, be that her partner or her father.” 


Law under the Mandate 


By the time Britain took over Palestine in 1920, British officials were sufficiently con- 
vinced of their own expertise at wrangling order out of the chaos that accompanied 
what they saw as the uncivilized masses that populated most any region outside of 
western Europe. The prolonged ebb of crime in London throughout the last quarter 
of the 19th century not only led Scotland Yard to declare that the city was the safest 
in the world, but also provided fodder to justify and obligate the imposition of sim- 
ilar order elsewhere.” Law was even seen by some like the English judge, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, as a more effective and lasting exercise of imperial power than 
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military force: “Our law is, in fact, the sum and substance of what we have to teach 
them. It is, so to speak, the gospel of the English, and it is a compulsory gospel which 
admits of no dissent and of no disobedience.” ® 

Sir Stephen and others had grounds to hold such views in light of the deeply 
racialized notion of criminality that prevailed in interwar Britain. Many believed 
criminal behavior was an inherent trait of less developed civilizations that must be 
trained out of the people with the implementation of strict laws and even stricter en- 
forcement mechanisms.“ It was partly this belief, pretext or not, that informed and 
legitimized the ostensible purpose of the Mandate. As the Covenant of the League 
of Nations declared, the people in Palestine, as well as the other war-born man- 
dates, were “not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world.”® As such, the law, particularly in a colonial context, “embod- 
ied the desires and interests of groups in power” and could justifiably be and often 
was used as a “blunt instrument deployed against (indigenous and other nonelite) 
populations.”** 

This blunt instrument often took the form of criminalizing any action by indige- 
nous peoples that demanded self-government or more rights than the British were 
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prepared to cede to their “less developed” people under their control.*” Such a system 
not only kept rebellious colonized peoples in check, but the proliferation of crimi- 
nalized actions continued the British need to rule in perpetuity.** This self-perpet- 
uating system of control reflected the way honor violence operated: Any assertion of 
self-determination in women was immediately criminalized within the communal 
order and violence was used to subordinate the criminal. Just as British-led govern- 
ment violence was legitimized under the auspices of state control, many in Pales- 
tinian communities viewed honor violence as legitimate means to maintain control 
of “criminal” women. 

This may have been why the often harsh edge of British justice was softened 
somewhat when it came to murders committed for family honor, although the 
British put up a convincing front in their complaints about the leniency of the 
Ottoman Code on such crimes. The standard British approach of adhering as much 
as possible to indigenous customs in their imperial endeavors quickly became a 
vexing problem for administrators where the Ottoman Code was concerned.*? After 
taking control of Palestine in 1917, General Edmund Allenby had issued a public 
decree assuring the people that the military government would aim to retain as 
many Ottoman laws as possible.*° But with the installment of a civil administration 
in 1920, the new officials found the Ottoman Code utterly inadequate to serve “the 


”} As the first British High Commissioner, Herbert 
952. 


needs of a progressive state. 
Samuel, complained, “All this new wine could not be contained in old bottles. 
Norman Bentwich, the British Attorney General in Palestine from 1922 to 1931, 
claimed that the murder rate in Palestine was the highest of anywhere in the world, 
and that murders committed in the name of family honor were “rife” throughout 
the region.” The reason for this widespread violence, he claimed, aside from the 
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natural criminality endemic to the inhabitants, was the inadequacy of the Ottoman 
Code’s provision against murder, which was not strict enough to act asa deterrent. 

But the British were met with strong resistance in their attempts to anglicize 
Ottoman law. Not only did the Arabs protest, but some from the Jewish population 
also resented the intrusion, as importation of foreign elements was exactly what 
they were trying to avoid in order to revive and reconstruct a “pure” Jewish identity 
through their own legal system.” Some did not see law as a universally applicable 
code of human justice, but rather unique to each nation, and “just as each nation had 
its own language [...] both law and language were reflections of the unique spirit of 
the nation, its Volksgeist.” British officials were therefore obligated to operate un- 
der a slowly evolving hybrid of Ottoman, French, and English codes, giving rise to 
the quip that Palestinian law was “not Mosaic, but a mosaic.” 

It took the British council 15 years of debating, constructing, drafting, and re- 
drafting to finally push through a revised criminal code. The riots of 1929 invigorated 
the process, partly because, despite the numerous arrests and charges for murder 
in connection with the riots, prosecutions pursuing the death penalty were made 
much more difficult by the provision in the Ottoman Code that required proof of 
least 24 hours’ preparation for a murder to establish the element of premeditation. 
Even with such restrictions, the executions the British succeeded in carrying out 
sparked protests against the unjustness of applying British law outside Britain. This 
no doubt contributed to British officials’ low opinion of the Ottoman Code but makes 
their decisions to commute death penalties for honor killings stand out even more 
starkly in contrast. 

Those advocating for the establishment of a more anglicized law argued that the 
Ottoman Penal Code lacked any deterrent effect, as it 1) allowed for murder to be 
reduced to manslaughter with evidence of adequate provocation, and 2) allowed for 
a complete reneging of charges if the accused could prove the murder had been a 
direct result of his discovery of the victim committing an act of adultery. With such 
lenient terms, it was no wonder murder continued unabated in the region, British 
officials argued.** Those opposing the Ottoman law claimed that only stricter laws 
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against murder — establishing homicide as the a priori charge instead of manslaugh- 
ter, for instance — and harsher punishments would carry the requisite prophylactic 
weight to counterbalance the pervasive criminality.” 

The 1936 Palestine Criminal Code Ordinance (PCCO-1936) was the resulting com- 
promise. It retained the a priori manslaughter charge for homicide but eliminated 
the female relative as a mitigating factor while still allowing for lesser punishment if 
the accused could prove the murder was committed under sudden provocation such 
that he lost control of his reasoning faculties. Section 216 of PCCO-1936 required 
three elements for a murder conviction: 1) Resolution to kill; 2) Cold blood with no 
immediate provocation; and 3) Preparation to kill. If the judges found that all three 
elements had been met, execution was the punishment.®° 

Inhis analysis of the revised code, Bentwich predicted that the new definitions of 
murder represented a “definite departure from the customary social morality”, and 
as such, would “likely [...] multiply the cases in which the High Commissioner will be 
called upon to consider the execution of a death sentence.” In this prediction, Ben- 
twich was specifically referring to honor killings, and he indeed proved prescient. 
But instead of upholding the death penalties meted out by the justices according to 
the revised code, the High Commissioner commuted many of them, often at the be- 
hest of the very justices who had just issued the conviction under consideration. This 
about face, particularly in light of the international scrutiny of and tenuous justifi- 
cation for Britain’s presence in the region, stands out as a peculiar irregularity, even 
for an empire like Britains, which was “built upon a contradiction.” That contradic- 
tion, as Martin Wiener has explained, was “justified as a benevolent liberating mis- 
sion to many [...] enslaved by ignorance, oppressive traditions, and misrule.”® The 
British saw their law as the most important tool for effecting this self-proclaimed 
mission of liberation. 


Gendered Sentencing 


No one was in more need of liberation than the women of Palestine. At least, that is 
what British officials told themselves and the British public after obtaining a Man- 
date over the region from the League of Nations in 1920. Forged through genera- 
tions of British discourse as a miserably oppressed group who were subject to the 
despotic rule of the Ottomans, Islam, and their husbands, there was no better place 
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for British men to prove and produce more British masculinity than a land full of 
suffering women. Not only did the so-called liberation of women help justify British 
rule in Palestine, but this particular mode of “liberation” was both constitutive and 
intrinsically contributive to the concept of British masculinity that had been form- 
ing since the late 18th century. 

With the defeat of Napoleon and Britains rise to world dominance over the 
course of the 19th century, British notions of gender underwent a gradual but 
significant change. Men came to be seen as inherently and uniformly dangerous, 
prone to violence, greed, and impulsivity. To become a true man, specifically a true 
British man, one had to learn self-control and “cool-headedness”. As with any 
masculinity, this one drew heavily for definition on the corresponding contours 
of femininity. Real British men protected women - importantly, the right women 
— from the abuse and violence of those men who adhered to alternative, inferior 
masculinities. 

In his analysis of Gothic novels in Victorian England, Cannon Schmitt found that 
the female suffering that pervaded the popular genre “produce[d] or confirm[ed] En- 
glishness” by evoking this “reimagined” British masculinity. Some argue that this 
change in masculinity was partly due to the rise in numbers of British men who were 
traveling to and working in the empire. Although violence against women had been 
common in Britain for centuries, witnessing similar acts committed by others in dif- 
ferent settings, particularly by men seen as racially inferior, provided British men a 
way to differentiate themselves from those they ruled by assuming the role of pro- 
tector. As a result, a new British masculinity was created which centered around 
treatment of women and “became a touchstone of civilization and national pride.” 
The important caveat to this protectionary mandate for British masculinity, how- 
ever, was that the women being protected must fit the parameters of femininity that 
corresponded to this masculinity in order to validate that masculinity and confirm 
its dominance. 

This emphasis on protecting women manifested itself most visibly in British 
courts, where the conviction and execution rate of men who killed women increased 
steadily into the 2oth century. And yet, at its core, this British masculinity de- 
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pended on the suffering of women, and that suffering depended largely on the pres- 
ence of subordinate masculinities in order to cause the suffering from which true 
men would protect and rescue women to prove their manhood. If women did not 
need the protection of men, either because there was no threat or the woman herself 
did not require or want it, this naturally caused a rupture to the sense of manhood 
so painstakingly erected by British men. 

While the stricter criminalization of men’s violence benefited women in many 
ways, the cost of improved security was the restructuring of femininity into a 
narrow, artificially elevated box of moral purity, inherent spirituality, and innocent 
fragility that must be preserved. And, as with the logic of honor killings, the line 
between protection and control of these purportedly fragile women was often very 
thin. Thus, those women who would or could not conform to these structural re- 
quirements embodied a threat to the masculinity that depended on that particular 
femininity to give it meaning. 

Such women qualified as “unnatural” and a threat to the social order - aka, the 
dominant masculinity and its correlative femininity — by failing to marry or refusing 
to stay with and support a parental figure; by exercising independent thought or way 
of life, such as living alone, supporting themselves financially, or most significantly, 
by manifesting desire through the choosing of sexual partners, particularly outside 
the bonds of legally recognized marriage. Choice moves an individual closer to the 
source of decision-making power, and despite the variation in masculinities over 
time and place, domination over women and over inferior masculinities is always 
a central objective of the prevailing masculinity; interwar British masculinity was 
no exception.” While public violence in Britain decreased during this time, helping 
to feed the widespread perception of self-controlled British manhood, violence in 
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the domestic sphere did not.” Thus, the public image of controlled, rational British 
manhood was both true and entirely false, while the public perception justified dom- 
ination of both colonial peoples whose masculinities were perceived as the opposite 
of the cool-headed British man and of the women who were subject to the uncon- 
trolled violence of those lesser men. As long as such conditions prevailed, the need 
for British men to protect and rule would continue, and so British imperial agents 
had a delicate confluence of priorities to balance: Do just enough to present and up- 
hold the image of liberator to the world while not quite enough to obviate the need 
for the liberator. 

Through this lens, British judges’ decisions to ascribe lesser convictions and sen- 
tences to men who killed women for violating sexual norms are not only unsurpris- 
ing but make sense as a natural outcome of the contemporary gender dynamics 
that upheld British imperial rule. By changing the criminal code, doling out more 
convictions, and giving lip service to the cruelty of honor violence, British Mandate 
officials reinforced their image at home and on the international stage as the sav- 
iors of oppressed women and models of enlightened justice and human rights. Be- 
hind the scenes, however, British justices and multiple High Commissioners sig- 
naled their tacit approval of men’s prerogative to use violence to control women in 
order to maintain the very role they vaunted as women’s greatest protectors. 

When Justice Randolph Copland made to sentence Mohammed Joumeh Abu 
Kalbein for the murder of his sister, as described in the opening paragraph of this 
chapter, for instance, he revealed his mastery of this multi-layered ambivalence that 
characterized the dominant British masculinity. In his speech concluding the trial, 
he first admonished the defendant for the crime, classified it as “serious”, but then 
let the man off with a mere ten years. 


| am quite aware of the unfortunate tradition and custom which is particularly 
prevalent in the villages, and know that you probably do not regard yourself as 
guilty. Whatever you think of that, you have committed a crime and killed a human 
being, and for that you have to be punished. We are taking into consideration 
everything that there is in your favour, but we find that the crime is serious. The 
sentence of the Court is ten years’ imprisonment.” 


Here the justices decided that even though Mohammed had known about his sister’s 
actions for several weeks, it was “probable” that he did not know she was pregnant, 
and because he used his sister’s own kitchen knife to kill her, there was no reason to 
think he had planned the murder. Kalbein’s lack of foresight to bring his own mur- 
der weapon saved him a conviction of premeditation. But most significantly, the jus- 
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tices found that learning his sister was pregnant was sufficient provocation to reduce 
Kalbein’s charge from murder to manslaughter. 

While provocation has maintained a longstanding presence in British codes as 
a mitigating factor for murder, what qualifies as provocation often serves as one of 
the most telling sites of inquiry into the current state of a community’s moral prior- 
ities.” By using women’s “bad character” as a justification for murder, British men 
not only made themselves the ultimate arbiters of what constituted acceptable fem- 
ininity, but they helped ensure their continued control over the region by perpetu- 
ating the need for British men to protect women from the murders that those same 
men continued to excuse. 

This contradiction embedded in the judges’ approach to honor violence was rec- 
ognized by some of the justices themselves, even after the revision of the code. In July 
1942, Mohammad Ahmad Salem Ishreim Ishreim was convicted of double homicide 
after stabbing to death his wife Azizeh and her mother, Sabha. The three justices who 
reviewed the case upheld the defendant’s conviction, despite the victims’ bad charac- 
ter, which consisted of leaving the village, presumably without the defendant’s con- 
sent.” But notably, the justices came to this decision because although family honor 
could serve as “an extenuating circumstance in the case of one murder [...] it cannot 
possibly be an excuse for two murders.” The reason for this parsing of justifiable 
provocation is not immediately clear, particularly in light of Chief Justice Trusted’s 
statement the previous year disavowing recognition by the Court of “honour as in 
any sense a defense” to murder.”* But the justices in 1942 may have been trying to 
play both sides of the fence, as their report to the High Commissioner continued: 


For over twenty years now, since the British Occupation, this barbarous custom 
has continued unchecked, and whilst | agree that education may in time affect a 
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change, | feel that, in a particularly bad case like this, an example might perhaps be 
made, and would act as a deterrent in the future. Your Excellency will remember 
that in India it was only a strict enforcement of the law that the custom of suttee, 
or self immolation of widows, amongst the Hindus, was finally eradicated, and 
suttee hada religious sanction behind it, which a ‘family honour murder has not.” 


The justice in this case attests to the fact that, despite the change in law six years 
earlier, the practice had “continued unabated”, and even he believed that this was 
partly due to the leniency with which the courts had treated the practice for the past 
two decades. He was implicitly arguing that it would take the unified determination 
of the legal establishment to curb such a practice.’ I would suggest that effective 
deterrence would not have arisen merely from the threat of a potential death sen- 
tence, but also because such an act would reconstruct the elements of the dominant 
masculinity by signaling to the community that using violence to control women’s 
behavior no longer constituted a foundational or acceptable pillar of manhood. 

But it is quite clear that the dominant masculinity of British men at this time was 
not ready to concede its power contained within the law, either through custom or 
code, that upheld this gender order. The anemic advocacy like that in the preceding 
case, where the justices were comfortable accepting the murder of one woman for 
honor, but not two, is the only evidence that justices were ever troubled enough by 
the weak law to suggest a change. 

In 1927, the Palestinian Supreme Court had held that “conduct and character of 
the [murdered] woman’ qualified as a mitigating factor in the sentencing of a defen- 
dant in a murder trial.” It goes without saying that those who embodied and prop- 
agated the dominant masculinity — namely white British men of the upper class - 
were those who decided if the “conduct and character” of a murdered woman strayed 
far enough from the dominant femininity to absolve her murderer of full responsi- 
bility for her death. 

While tolerance for violence against women had been declining in Britain 
throughout the 19th century, the first half of the 2oth century started to see a strong 
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backlash against the perceived power that women were gaining in British society.*° 
Those most likely to leave Britain for posts in the empire were those whose power 
was most threatened by the rising women’s movement. As John Tosh notes, being 
at home meant “constant negotiation” with women, and in Britain, those women 
“were often perceived to hold the advantage.”™ By the 2oth century, over 30 per 
cent of men serving in the empire were public school graduates, men who had 
been educated within traditional models of strong patriarchy and complete male 
dominance over home, wife, and children.*” The “men-only sphere” careers in the 
empire appealed to men who grew up engaging in and seeking after a highly con- 
centrated homosocial environment, where approval from and friendship with other 
men motivated much of their social behavior.” Such men were regarded as having 
a “veneer of good manners and social poise”, but they lacked “respect for women of 
their own or any other class.”*4 

The angst over the gains women had managed to wrangle must have only in- 
creased when British men arrived in Palestine and realized that the same spirit of 
insubordination had infected the women there. In 1933, High Commissioner Arthur 
Wauchope gave voice to this anxiety when he wrote to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that women, even “good” women from “good famil[ies]” had participated 
in the latest demonstrations against the Mandate, not only through violent assaults 
against security forces, but they also “did all they could to urge the male members of 
the demonstration to defy police orders.” Such a disquieting change in the behav- 
ior of the oppressed women of Palestine likely entrenched British officials further 
in their determination to maintain both the political and gender power structures; 
indeed, both were mutually dependent on the other. 

This contradictory stance towards women mirrors the legal approach these men 
took towards honor violence. For instance, a decade after the 1927 Supreme Court 
holding, Chief Justice Harry Herbert Trusted denied that honor had ever been 
treated by the court as a mitigating factor in murder cases, but was instead, he said, 
merely one factor among many that the High Commissioner took under consider- 
ation when deciding whether to commute a petitioner’s sentence.** This loophole 
allowed judges to find a defendant guilty of murder instead of manslaughter, but 
then kept them from having to truly punish them for murder. Not only did Justice 
Trusted’s declaration refute the spirit of the Supreme Court’s holding, if not the 
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language on its face, his statement was belied by numerous cases, including ones 
he had presided over. 

For example, in 1939, he and the other Supreme Court justices recommended 
mercy for a man who had confessed to the carefully planned and executed murder 
of his daughter after she left her husband and took up with another man.*” Justice 
Trusted wrote to the High Commissioner after upholding the defendant’s murder 
conviction, explaining that, “Your Excellency’s predecessor always recognized this tra- 
ditional excuse for murder, and when satisfied that the crime was so committed, com- 
muted the sentence of death to one of imprisonment.”®* He then recommended 
mercy, and the High Commissioner granted it. 

The same year that Justice Copland reduced the brutal murder of Naameh and 
her unborn child to manslaughter (1939), the recently knighted Chief Justice Trusted 
wrote to the High Commissioner asking for mercy for Haj Darwish El Ankar, whom 
Trusted and his colleagues on the court had just convicted of murder. El Ankar had 
meticulously planned and carried out the murder of his 35-year-old daughter for 
having run away from her husband.® After making clear that the defendant's guilt 
was certain, the justices opined that, because the accused “belongs to the past gener- 
ation who have one idea of the punishment of a loose daughter, and that is by killing 
her, the Court is willing to recommend to His Excellency the High Commissioner 


to exercise his prerogative of mercy.””° 


The High Commissioner commuted the sen- 
tence. 

And yet just a few months later, the High Commissioner upheld death sentences 
for both Khalid Haj Hassan Suleiman and Salah Muheyideen Ahmad Juma after 
they shot a woman over a quarrel about olives.” The High Commissioner that same 
month also refused to commute the death sentence of a 19-year-old man who mur- 


dered his friend in order to steal his friend’s gold watch to get out of debt.” 


Intraimperial Tolerance for Honor Violence 


Such murders as those committed in the course of robbery or over a quarrel about 
property were familiar to British justices. The sacrosanct nature of private property 
was one of the foundational pillars of British common law and an oft-cited justi- 
fication for and benefit of British rule in the benighted lands that had yet to grasp 
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this concept. But killing to protect the dominant masculinity was also familiar to the 
British sensibility. While British law in the early 20th century did not excuse killing 
for family honor, the role of fathers and male relatives in protecting the chastity of 
their sisters and mothers was well established, and this value showed up again and 
again across the empire before and during Britain’s occupation of Palestine. 

Acentury earlier, British lawmakers in India had paid tribute to what they saw 
as the “universally accepted norm” that a man’s honor was worth the life of a woman 
by codifying honor as an excuse for murder: 


We think that to treat a person guilty of such homicide [for purposes of honor] 
as we should treat a murderer would be a highly inexpedient course; a course 
which would shock the universal feeling of mankind and would engage the public 
sympathy on the side of the delinquent against the law.” 


Beth Baron has shown that British officials quickly singled out honor killings as one 
problem justifying British occupation and implementation of British law in Egypt 
in the late 19th century.” By 1928, hundreds of such murders were being reported 
every year, but the standard sentence for murders motivated by honor was just five 
years, causing even those men who had murdered for other reasons to alter their 
story to obtain a lighter sentence.” 

British officials showed the same tolerance for honor violence in Iraq. An anony- 
mous author wrote to The Palestine Post lamenting the way honor violence was in- 
dulged by the judiciary. The author related the story of a recent case tried in the 
Baghdad Court of Sessions, where a man had stabbed a girl 18 times “to save the 
family’s name” after she ran away from home to marry a man of her own choice.” 
Authorities returned her to her home, despite her pleas that her father would kill her. 
Her father assured the authorities he would leave her alone, and he kept his promise; 
the next day her uncle killed her instead. “Having regard to his reasons for commit- 
ting the murder,” (which fulfilled every element of premeditated murder) the court 
gave the defendant a mere ten years.” This was a “typical” case, according to the au- 
thor. He or she went on to say, 


All enlightened Iraqis must view with misgiving the ‘lenient’ attitude which is 
still shown by the courts of justice towards certain crimes of a most heinous na- 
ture which, in a more advanced country, would never be pardoned except on the 
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ground of lunacy, and which would bring on the murderers the obloquy and con- 
tempt of all good citizens.” 


India, Egypt and Iraq - all showed similar patterns of leniency toward men who 
killed for honor, giving credence to the proposition that the same legal approach in 
Palestine was not merely an effort to appease a restless populace, but rather the re- 
sult of years of deep-seated gendered sentencing dressed up to look like protection 
for women, but which proved to be the opposite. Each decision to excuse a man who 
killed for honor fortified the structure of British masculinity. By convicting the killer 
of murder, the British man distinguished himself from the man who succumbed 
to impulsive passion and senseless violence; the conviction also showed the British 
man’s willingness and ability to protect women from irrational and dangerous men. 
But by reducing his sentence, the British man maintained his control through the 
implicit message such a sentence conveyed: that a woman's life was only worth as 
much as her willingness to submit her will to male control. 


Conclusion 


Hasisi and Bernstein argue that British officials tolerated honor killers because they 
did not perceive this kind of violence as a threat to British rule. On the contrary, I ar- 
gue that it was precisely because “bad” women - or those who dared to exercise their 
agency against the will of their male relatives — were seen as a threat to the dominant 
masculinities of both British and Palestinian men that British men refused to pun- 
ish these women’s murderers to the full extent of the law. The revision to the criminal 
code that ostensibly precluded honor as an extenuating circumstance to murder op- 
erated rather as a thin veneer to justify British presence in the region and satisfy the 
conviction of the British that they were protecting and liberating women. To allow 
Palestinian women, over whom the British had ultimate control, to disobey their 
own fathers and brothers and husbands would set a precedent that could ultimately 
destabilize the dominant masculinity to which British men laid claim. 

A historical analysis of Britains encounter with honor crimes in Mandatory 
Palestine reveals the roots of western complicity in the perpetuation of violence 
against women in the name of male honor and imperial policy. A historical ap- 
proach also re-centers western powers’ integral role in the toleration and implicit 
condoning of such crimes through the manipulation of colonial law, the effects of 
which are still being felt today. By restoring historicity to the interplay of western 
imperial agendas within early 20th century community frameworks in the Levant, 
it becomes clear that blaming “traditional” or Muslim cultures as the originators 
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and sole perpetrators of this particular form of gendered violence has failed to 


effectively curb honor crimes and complicates the assumption that western Euro- 


pean countries have successfully eradicated misogyny from their own socio-legal 


structures. 


Legal scholars have argued that the culpability of a criminal defendant is only 


one part of the legal contract; if the party or institution to whom the defendant is 


ostensibly answerable lacks moral standing, the defendant cannot be held account- 


able to a standard the accusers have not themselves upheld.” This could perhaps be 


one factor at play in Britains struggle and ultimate failure to control Palestine, as 


well as a continuing factor in the ongoing problem of honor killings in both Britain 
and Israel today."°° 
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